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RELIGION VERSUS THEOLOGY. 
BY THE REV. HENRY FRANK. 


Is theology an essential component of religion? Can 
we so separate the theological elements as to leave a 
residue of unalloyed spirituality? If we eliminate the- 
ology totally from the religious system, shall we deprive 
it of any virtually essential quality that will at once 
neutralize its utility and rationale? 

It is always well to be clear in definition before we 
proceed to the discussion of an issue; therefore, let us 
examine the meaning of the two words referred to. 
Religion has etymologically two possible derivations. It 
may be derived, as Cicero insisted, from relegere, which 
means “to go through, or over again, in reading, speech, 
or thought.” That is, to study and review with great 
care; to penetrate the depths of a subject and thoroughly 
digest its essence; hence, to be careful, conscientious, 
thorough. Or, the word religion may be derived, accord- 
ing to Lactantius and the majority of the ancient 
authorities, from religare, which means to bind back, to 
obligate; hence, when referring to objects of worship, to 
hold in awe, to adore, to bind in sacred allegiance. How- 
ever, even the old Latin usage of this term had reference 
not only to pure, inward piety, and the spiritual attitude 
of the individual, but as well to the system of ceremonies 
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and rites that was attendant upon the pursuit of religious 
knowledge. 

At the outset, then, we observe that the term was 
capable of a dual interpretation, and because of this fact 
a universal confusion has prevailed as to its exact mean- 
ing. To-day the common interpretation refers more 
essentially to rites, ceremonies, ecclesiastical usages, 
and denominational differentiations, than to the primary 
purport of the word. 

Men do not search for religion, but for a religion. We 
do not ask, What is Religion? but, What is the religion 
of this or that sect, this or that people, this or that person? 
To the ordinary mind the notion of a common religion is 
inconceivable. To such a mind, a unitary basis underly- 
ing all the ethnic religions—or even the various sects of 
any single religion—seems an ignis fatuus after which it is 
folly to chase. 

The modern mind is imbued with the idea that religion 
is necessarily separable into antagonistic and ununifiable 
segments. The only possibility of unification among the 
world-religions would seem to exist in the absolute absorp- 
tion of all the other religions by some particular one. 
Each religion is convinced of its own superiority and 
universal adaptability. Of course, the Christian religion 
has made the boldest and most aggressive claim to this 
capacity—perhaps owing to the fact that it has become 
the religion of the Western nations and is endued with 
their enthusiasm and esprit de corps. 

Even among Christian sects, however, the same spirit 
of denominational supremacy seems to prevail. Each 
sect is perfectly agreeable to the theory of the unification 
of Christianity on a common basis, provided that such 
sect may be considered the exclusive representative of 
the faith and gather within its circumgyrating arms all 
the others, which shall be lost in the glory of its own 
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exaltation. But no Christian sect is yet willing to be 
dissolved in the common alembic and thus lose its indi- 
viduality for the sake of the glorification of a universal, 
truth. All sects—yea, all religions—claim to be seeking 
the attainment of the same end, namely, the purification 
of the race and the exaltation of Deity; but each seems to 
be too suspicious of the others to succeed single-handed 
in the prodigious undertaking. Hence arise friction, 
antagonism, bigotry, autocratic pomposity, and ecclesias- 
tical arrogance. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the object of all religions 
seems to be the same, and differences arise only in the 
methods by which the ends sought for are to be attained, 
we must seek for the cause of these disturbances in the 
methods or systems rather than in the primary precepts 
on which they rest. This fact is strongly emphasized 
when we compare the original utterances of any of the 
great religious leaders. How little variation can be dis- 
covered between the teachings of Jesus and Shakya Muni, 
or between Moses and Zoroaster! In essence the primi- 
tive sayings of these great Masters are identical. For 
instance, compare the “Beatitudes” of Jesus with the 
“Excellencies” of Siddhartha and mark the similarity: 

Jesus says: “Blessed are the poor in spirit (the hum- 
ble), for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Siddhartha says: “To serve the wise and not the 
foolish, and to honor those worthy of honor: these are 
excellencies.” 

Jesus: “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

Siddhartha: “To dwell in the neighborhood of the 
good, to bear the remembrance of good deeds, and to have 
a soul filled with right desires: these are excellencies.” 

Jesus: “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 
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Siddhartha: “To be charitable, to act virtuously, to 
honor father and mother, to be helpful to relations, and 
to lead a blameless life: these are excellencies.” 

` Jesus: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” 

Siddhartha: “To have a mind unshaken by prosperity, 
inaccessible to sorrow, secure and tranquil; to be pure, 
temperate, and persevering in good deeds: these are 
excellencies.” 

It is manifest that the trend and essence of these 
teachings are identical, although expressed in language 
so diverse. 

Inasmuch as the ethical doctrines of Siddhartha and 
Jesus are identical, why is there so vast a gulf of separa- 
tion between the Christian and the Buddhistic religions? 
It is apparent that there must be another cause than any 
essential discrepancies between the original teachings of 
their respective founders. 

Just at this juncture it would be apropos to emphasize 
one indisputable historic fact: Differences between ethi- 
cal precepts have never given rise to fiercely antagonistic 
and mutually destructive schools. The schools of the 
ancient pagan philosophers, though widely divergent both 
in method and subject-matter, were never bent upon each 
other’s overthrow. The Academician and the Peripatetic 
stood side by side with the philosophers of the “Porch” 
and the “Grove.” Socrates was incontinently opposed. 
to the so-called Sophists of his day—but the result of his 
teachings was not exhibited in persecution and destruc- 
tion. True, his own fate indicates what spirit might have 
prevailed if intolerance had become universal and the Jess 
popular schools had assumed the autocratic methods of 
the pharisaical Sophists. But his fate was exceptional, 
even in those ancient days of supposed uncivilization. 
Says Gibbon: 
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“The studies of philosophy and eloquence are congenial to a popular 
state, which encourages the freedom of inquiry and submits only to the 
force of persuasion. . . . In the Republics of Greece and Rome 
the systems which professed to unfold the nature of God, of man and 
the universe, entertained the curiosity of the philosophic student; and 
according to the temper of his mind, he might doubt with the Skeptics, 
or decide with the Stoics, sublimely speculate with Plato, or severely 
argue with Aristotle. . . . It is remarkable that the impartial favor 
of the Antonines was bestowed on the four adverse sects of philosophy, 
which they considered as equally useful, or, at least, as equally inno- 
cent. Socrates had been the glory and reproach of his country; and the 
first lessons of Epicurus so strangely scandalized the pious ears of the 
Athenians that by his exile they silenced all vain disputes concerning 
the nature of the gods. But in the ensuing year they recalled the hasty 
decree, restored the liberty of the schools, and were convinced . . 
that the moral character of philosophers is not affected by the diversity 
of their theological speculations.” 


Had Calvin been as wise, the disgraceful taking off of 
poor Servetus had been spared to history and her pages 
had not been stained with the blood of sacrificial victims. 

But still more vividly is the fact we are seeking. to 
emphasize illustrated by the fate that befell the expiring 
schools of pagan philosophy in the reign of Justinian, 
under the frown and curse of the Church’s towering 
authority, when she seized the mace of political power 
and beat into silence the last voice of that ancient music 
that once thrilled the world. Among themselves the 
schools of philosophy had no quarrel, nor did they pick 
one with the outer world. They sought quietly to con- 
template wisdom and truth in the realm of peaceful 
meditation. But when the odium theologicum was directed 
against them, then fell their ancient glory and their 
world-wide usefulness. 

What peculiar element, then, obtruded itself upon the 
Christian religion, or more especially upon modern 
Christianity, to arouse within it a sinister, vicious, and 
embittering disposition, which has strewn the earth with 
the calamities of internecine war and long held in check 
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the natural progress of the race? It is evident, from this 
review of facts, that such a result cannot be attributed 
to the spirit or the methods of mere philosophy or the 
inculcation of ethical precepts. These seem not to arouse 
that insatiable appetite for authority and arrogance that 
has ever been exhibited in the history of religious institu- 
tions so soon as they have attained a sufficient and com- 
manding growth. Nor can it be attributed to the original 
spirit that engendered the religious system of modern 
Christianity—for that was as tender and pure and sweet 
and ennobling as any that ever throbbed upon inspired 
lips. 

So long as the Christian religion maintained the primi- 
tive spirit and methods of its exalted Founder, she had 
never cause to blush for her transactions. So long as 
religion was regarded as something divine, to be nurtured 
with devout attention—as a power that would repay 
devotion with purification, and sacrifice with spiritual 
exaltation—no martial tocsin was ever sounded in her 
defense; no drop of blood was ever shed for her glorifica- 
tion; no streak of shame, in her behalf, ever crimsoned 
the cheek of man. But there came a time when the 
religion of Jesus was no longer like its “meek and lowly” 
Founder—as humble as a child and as pure as a saint. 
It was transformed into a pompous and blatant hypocrite; 
its diction was fustian pedantry, its teaching arrant 
nonsense, and its influence degenerating and damning. 
Thenceforth it ceased to be an inspiration to conscientious- 
ness, veracity, and spiritual piety, and became the sword 
of the theologian and the crux of the casuist. 

So long as religion maintained itself as a bond of unity 
between men—an inspiration to noble living and social 
amelioration---it was as welcome as the dew falling on 
the parched grass, or as a cool stream to the lips of the 
famished traveler. Never would the voice of revolt have 
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been raised against her had she but continued to wear 
her plain and simple garb. But when, puffed up with 
self-conscious superciliousness, she imposed upon the race 
the unequivocal acceptation of her authority in the inter- 
pretation of an indefinable Deity—opening, on one hand, 
a slight aperture into a narrow heaven, through which 
she would guide the few that she chose to save, and, on 
the other, a vast pit, bursting with sulphurous fumes, 
which she had prepared as the final doom for the majority 
of men—she aroused the suspicion of mankind and 
transformed the suppliant slave into an unconquerable 
insurgent, who has ever since bombarded her strongest 
fortifications. 

None can gainsay the attractiveness of pure and simple 
religion untainted by the wilful perversions of ignorant 
expounders or mercenary venders. As such she blesses 
humanity as the sun and the air bless the flowers of the 
field and instil in them their native sweetness. But 
religion will never free and redeem the human race until 
she is divorced from an austere and ignorant theology 
that was conceived in iniquity and brought forth in sin. 

Let us, then, examine the second word that is germane 
to this discussion. Theology—from two Greek words 
meaning to discourse about God—is defined as the science 
of religion. Simple, natural theology—a scientific study 
of the laws that relate to the spiritual experiences of the 
race—may ever be a legitimate and valuable pursuit. 
But ecclesiastical theology is of a totally different quality 
from that which might justly be included in a curriculum 
of scientific investigations. 

Originally, in the Christian Church, all theology was 
treated from the naturalistic standpoint—was discussed, 
accepted, or rejected, without fear of authority or dread 
of ostracism. But since the days of Peter Abelard, in the 
twelfth century, the uses of theology as a legitimate 
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science have been distorted into the authoritative, doc- 
trinal interpretations of so-called revealed religion. 
Since his day the theology on which the Church insists— 
belief in which all the creeds demand in order to the 
salvation of the soul—has been called “revealed theology.” 
This phase of the “divine science” is not only distinctively 
Christian, but is also of medizvalistic origin. For the 
ancient Greeks knew of no such theology, nor did the 
primitive Christian Fathers. 

The theology of the early Church was really but a 
Christianization of the ancient pagan philosophy, which, 
however, laid no emphasis upon its superhuman or extra- 
natural origination. The early Fathers sought to explain 
the phenomena of the spiritual experiences disclosed in 
the Bible and in the history of the Church on a scientific 
basis, as well as that far-off age would permit. Indeed, 
those early Fathers—Polycarp, Irenæus, Papian, Lactan- 
tius, Origen, and even Tertullian—did not pretend to 
expound a theological system, nor did any one church 
adhere unqualifiably to a distinctive or authoritative 
interpretation of the Bible or the formule of faith. They 
were rather mere historians, who set forth the principles 
and phenomena of life and conduct as taught by the 
Savior, without intending to demand submission to the 
interpretations they propounded. 

In those days there were no theological deliverances, 
ex cathedra; no heretics; no excommunications. “No 
system of schools, no scholastic formula, can be drawn 
from the simple documents that represent primitive Chris- 
tianity.” Had theology been content to remain within 
such confines, its breast had never been stained with 
fratricidal blood—neither had the dark shadow of its 
authority settled like a pall upon the earth. 

But when Abelard fought valiantly for a freer inter- 
pretation of theology, which had been by slow accretions 
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fastened upon the Church, he aroused the first triumphant 
protagonist of the faith in Bernard of Clairvaux, whose 
intensely dogmatic arrogance was singularly inconsistent 
with his tender heart and exalted life. Abelard was the 
first reformer, antedating Luther and the Reformationists 
by several centuries; and his fate prophesied the doom of 
the free-thinker, when the inauspicious reign of a trium- 
phant hierarchy would be established in the name of 
Revealed Religion. 

From that day religion has been prostituted and com- 
pelled to become the passive servant of sciolists and 
scholastic jugglers. Belief in set doctrines has been 
paramount to simple honor and engaging purity. Nor 
has simple faith in Jesus been sufficient to transpose a 
soul from the gloom of hell to the glories of heaven. The 
nature and the characteristics of that faith must needs 
be analyzed: whether it be faith in him as a man or as 
God; faith in his ethical precepts or in the distorted inter- 
pretation of his spiritual biology, which a perverse church 
has foisted on the race; faith in the inspiration that his 
matchless life afforded to holier living and sturdier 
character, or in the efficiency of his sacrificial blood to 
rescue believers from the doom of eternal perdition. 

Ecclesiastical theology deals not with the evolution of 
religious experience in mankind, but with the metaphysi- 
cal doctrines of the vicarious atonement, the nature and 
person of Jesus Christ, the Holy Trinity, and eternal 
damnation or salvation. Every one of these doctrines has 
been imposed upon the race by the arbitrament of war and 
sealed by the spilled blood of human sacrifices. Such 
doctrines are vacuous explanations of things inexplicable. 
So long as they are forced upon the unwilling attention of 
the race by the terrors of everlasting excommunication, 
they cause men to neglect the study of their practical and 
utilitarian relations. 
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Religion must be divorced from a domineering, crus- 
tean theology, and become the handmaid of a scientific 
and correct anthropology. Man’s duty isto Man. Man’s 
relationship is with his fellow-creatures. Man is neces- 
sarily limited to human consciousness. Only as he 
acquaints himself with man can he know the universe; for 
the universe is registered in his self-conscious experience. 
Therefore, only as man learns man can he know God; for 
there is no knowledge of God beyond the knowledge of 
man. “Man, know thyself!” is a command to know God; 
for only as God is revealed in the consciousness of man is 
there any revelation of God. Hence, that is the truest 
theology which best acquaints man with himself. That 
is the truest religion which best enables man to approach 
nearest to his loftiest ideal. 

Anthropology, therefore, is the real and only theology 
—for it may be scientifically apprehended and expounded. 
It deals with realities, not fantastic figments. It deals 
with a Deity discoverable, not with one beyond the search 
of science and the experience of the soul. Such a science 
is the strength and sustenance of pure religion. Theology 
transformed into anthropology is truly a revelation writ 
in the holy scriptures of the human heart. 

The religion that shall be universal, and draw within 
its folds the aspiring among the nations of the earth, will 
be neither Christian, nor Jewish, nor Mohammedan— 
neither Buddhistic nor Vedantic. But it will be that 
religion which, like a bee busy among the flowers, sucks 
from the heart of each the essence of its sweetness and its 
life. But no theology that perforce must hoist some 
standard of authority will ever, as such, conquer the race 
in the name of religion. The latter is a force in the human 
heart that tends to perfect the race. The former is fatuous 
speculation, repulsive ostentation, and fustian pedantry. 

Religion is an appeal to pure imagination and lofty 
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idealism: theology browbeats the mind and stultifies the 
heart. Religion nurses, loves, and rescues: theology 
stabs, wounds, and slays. Religion says, “I persuade.” 
Theology thunders, “I command!’ Religion sings its. 
hope: theology grumbles with despair and death. 
Theology beglooms heaven with the portentous shadow of 
hell: religion, like the sun, spreads her beams of warmth 
so far and wide she penetrates even the stygian depths. 
and carries on her bosom the burden of the dead. Religion 
is Orpheus, who fears not hell nor all its horrors, can he- 
but rescue his fond Eurydice: theology is Pluto, who so- 
mingles hope with temptation that he makes rescue impos- 
sible even for one so brave and true as the fabled hero. 
Religion unyoked from presumptuous theology ever has. 
been and ever will be a benediction to the race; but the- 
ology, like a messenger from perdition liveried in the 
robes of heaven, has ever, like Satan, lured the race to 
illusion and destruction. 

To follow that religion that leads to truth, purity, and 
love, despite dogmatic traditionalism or presumptive 
supernaturalism, is an instinct of the heart, obedience to 
which can lead but to happiness and perennial peace. 


tonen: 


Reason is the natural birthright of every human being; it is. 
eternal and perfect, and need not be educated in the child, but 
it may be overpowered and driven out by dogmatism and sophistry. 
Intellectual acquisitions are perishable; memory must be educated, 
and it is often lost much quicker in old age or on account of 
cerebral diseases than it is developed in youth. Children may 
inherit from their parents the powers to employ their reason, but 
they do not inherit reason itself, because reason is an attribute of 
the Divine Spirit. Man cannot lose his reason, but he can become 
lost to it, because reason is a universal principle, and cannot be 
owned or monopolized by any individual man.—Franz Hart- 
mann, M.D. 


PRAYER: 


THE NEW THOUGHT VIEW. 
BY JOSEPH STEWART, LL.B. 


“O God, grant that I may become beautiful within, and that those 
external things which I may have may be such as may best agree with 
a right internal disposition of mine; and that I may account him to be 
rich who is wise and just.”—Socrates. 


The view that one takes of prayer must always be con- 
ditioned by his conception of the universe and of his own 
ego and its relations to the Whole. Let these be known of 
any one and you may know his idea of prayer; and con- 
versely. Every one has a philosophy, or a religion if you 
choose so to call it, although with most persons it is indef- 
inite and incoherent. And it must inevitably follow that, 
so far as these conceptions are false, so will be the idea 
` of prayer and the disappointment in its realization. 

Prayer is the method of relating one’s self consciously 
with the Divine. The old method is by praise and suppli- 
cation; the new, by work, by aspiration, by realization. 
The details of the method cannot be given here, as it 
requires a discussion of the higher-life philosophy. 
Prayer is the ever becoming, the ever attaining. 

If one believes in a personal God to whose fiat he owes 
his existence, he will naturally address supplications to 
him—and be largely disappointed in the returns. If he 
believes in a derelict Deity who, though declared to be all- 
wise and all-loving, yet does not bestow the needful things 
upon his creatures, he will beseech him to do so—and be 
greatly disappointed in the results. If he believes in an 
extra-cosmic Being, an absentee God, ruling the world 
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from some point of time and space without, he will vainly 
endeavor by entreaties to attract his attention in order 
that the present condition of things may be changed. If 
he believes in a Being who knows every want and need, 
and yet with a supreme negation of love will not of his own 
volition supply them, but waits until his subject has 
assumed sufficient faith and asked in proper form and with 
adequate fervor (even though the proper requirements 
have not been taught him), he will pour out his soul-power 
upon the ethereal realms and only distress himself and 
those beings in subtle states whose sympathy and love by 
affinity respond to his every thought—but his God will 
remain voiceless and powerless. If he believes his God 
can be flattered, praised, or persuaded, he will only abase 
himself and Him by such endeavors. In brief, if one 
relates himself to the unreal, the result of prayer will be 
largely disappointing. 

This brings us to a consideration of the conception 
that makes prayer a vital function of the soul, and that 
when intelligently practised brings satisfaction, not 
disappointment, with the result. 

First of all, there must be a relating of the self to the 
Real instead of the unreal; there must be a conception 
of the universe in accord with the advanced thought of our 
age, in both science and metaphysics. We must think 
of it as a whole, a unit, and as the expression of, and in 
reality, aspiritual Being. Hence, every soul is potentially 
divine, as much so as any other part or portion. As the 
physical element cannot be created or destroyed, but only 
changed in state, so is it equally true of the spiritual, 
which is its correlate reality. So, a human soul becomes 
a divinity that is an inseparable part of the whole Being. 
Thus God becomes enthroned in each soul, as well as 
expressed elsewhere. 

Prayer will then become an aspiration first toward the 
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‘God within the soul, without a realization of which in some 
degree no further knowledge of Him is possible. This. 
‘is the open door to the Divine without, and every thought 
that brings us nearer to a realization of the one puts us in 
closer touch with the other. 

“O God, grant that I may become beautiful within!” 
‘This should be the first and a frequent prayer, and when 
this is attained all else will be added. What else? - “And 
that those external things which I may have may be such 
as may best agree with a right internal disposition of 
‘mine;” i.e., that the things we strive for may be such as 
-appertain to a soul made beautiful and seeking harmony 
with the highest ideals. And why the protest against 
this ideal? Why strive for else? Let us examine our 
‘philosophy and we will discover whence spring the faults 
of our prayer. 

All love is prayer. “He prayeth best who loveth best 
all things, both great and small,” wrote Coleridge. Every 
‘love-wave that circles from a soul is a prayer to the Divine, 
‘whether it be for a human soul or for one or all the myriad 
forms of lower manifestation. It is all a relating of the 
‘ego to the Divine. Every aspiration for wisdom, for 
knowledge, or for the perception of Truth, is a prayer; for 
‘it establishes one more bond of conscious union with the 
Permanent, the Eternal. Every impulse in recognition of 
the perfect, the beautiful, the sublime—though it be 
‘inspired by an idea, a face, a flower, or the depths of stellar 
‘solitude—is a prayer; for in that moment the Divine 
within recognizes the Divine without, and becomes self- 
‘conscious. Every effort to live a higher ideal is a prayer; 
for it is a becoming of the Divine. In this aspect prayer 
‘becomes a mode of expression by which the states of 
consciousness are raised to higher ones. 

And is this all there is to prayer? Assuredly not. 
Whenever an emotive or thought wave goes out from a 
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-soul it reaches many others, both in and out of physical 
tenements, whose natures respond in like states; and not 
-only do you rise to the Divine yourself, but the Divine in 
-other souls gives back with manifold power the states 
_you yourself have created. Aid in a substantial way may 
-and often does originate or come from these sources. In 
these subtle and spiritual ways are the conditions of one’s 
self and others helped, changed, or powerfully modified. 
-Comforting, healing, uplifting influences exerted upon the 
subtler planes of Being become potent for great good when 
governed by knowledge and conscious effort. 

And what of asking for “things” and conditions, in the 
-ordinary sense? The undifferentiated Divinity acts 
.according to established law. We reap that which we 
‘have sown, and must overcome the conditions that the acts 
-of others as well as of ourselves subject us to. True 
prayer in this direction still rests upon the mastery within. 
‘But it must ever be remembered that the Divine acts 
through manifested entities, and that not only we are 
engaged in a labor of love, but so are they who have gone 
“before, and so also are the hosts of liberated and 
“illuminated ones. The yearning, therefore, for help, for 
assistance, and for guidance never rises without reaching 
.Sympathizing and willing souls. 


WHILE material conditions can act upon and penetrate spiritual 
-conditions, on the other hand mental and spiritual influences can 
perfect physical conditions. A loving, spiritually-aspiring nature 
-will not only send harmonizing waves of influence through his 
own body, but an uplifting influence upon others, while hatred, 
‘revenge, jealousy, and selfishness will convert the fluids of the 
-system into actual poisons. Spirit communion is admittedly the 
“basis of all religion, and, when pursued with high aspirations and 
‘in harmony with true science, it must become the most uplifting 
:and joyful influence that has ever been given to the world.—Z. D. 
Babbitt, M.D., LL.D. 


THE RELIGION OF CHRIST. 
BY CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 


“So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I 
will spue thee out of my mouth.”—Rev. iii. 16. 

“Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee light.”—Eph. v. 14. 


The reign of dogmatic, theological Christianity is pass- 
ing away. It has had its day—probably, also, its use— 
and people are no longer attracted to it by the induce- 
ments held out in the shape of a future reward to those 
complying with its requirements. Neither do they fear 
its anathemas—the “future punishment” awaiting those 
who go contrary to its teachings. It is thus robbed of its 
greatest two agencies for perpetuating its influence and 
power. But there are certain other things that will con- 
tinue to have some effect in holding the ecclesiastical 
organism together. Chief among these is the force of 
custom. People get into the habit of doing certain things, 
and it soon becomes easier to do them than not to do them. 
Thus a large number of people find their way to church 
from force of habit. It is the conventional thing to do— 
the Church is eminently respectable. 

Of themselves, however, these things cannot indefin- 
itely hold the institution intact. A prominent clergyman 
once said to me: “Spirituality is dead in the Church.” 
Another of equal eminence said: “The longer I live the less 
plan can I see in creation; every year I become more 
pessimistic.” And a leading New York minister recently 
remarked that “sectarianism has utterly failed, and 
infidelity is rampant in the land.” I quote these sayings 
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merely to show that there is a decided feeling of appre- 
hension within the Church in regard to its own usefulness 
and future maintenance. . 

Costly edifices continue to be erected, but they are 
designed as churches for the few, not the many. Church 
attendance is steadily falling off, year by year; yet here 
and there will be found a church at which the attendance 
is large. Sometimes the reason for this exceptional suc- 
cess is the spiritual development of the minister, who, 
recognizing the needs of his congregation, honestly strives 
to do all in his power to assist them. As a rule, however, 
the full churches are the direct result of a certain kind of 
sensational preaching that has come in vogue in the last 
two decades. It assails individuals and parties, and is 
largely made up of denunciation and invective. Such - 
preaching engenders anger and strife, but very little of 
the love of Christ; yet it undoubtedly proves attractive to 
a certain class of people. 

Money continues to flow into the church coffers in great 
abundance; but money alone cannot accomplish every- 
thing, and thus far it has failed to keep the pews filled. 
It may be that the Church has devoted so much effort to 
Christianizing the “benighted heathen” that it has become 
Jax in its home endeavors. It would almost appear, on 
the face of things, as if the “heathen” were making more 
converts in our own domain than the Church is making in 
pagan lands. Not that J look upon the many teachers 
that come to us from foreign countries as “heathen,” but, 
this is certainly the Church view. Looking over, then, 
the past and the present of Christianity, as taught by the 
Church, the conclusion is inevitable that, no matter what 
its past record may have been, it is ineffectual in its efforts 
of the present. We are thus led to ask ourselves, Is 
Christianity a failure? If viewed from the dogmatic, theo- 
logical standpoint, it is not only a failure but a colossal 
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one, in that it has perverted the very teachings of its 
Founder. 

If we turn to Luke iv. 17-20, we will find what Jesus 
declared his true mission to be. It was certainly not to 
construct a vast ecclesiastical system; his gospel was to 
be one of spiritual enlightenment—for the healing of 
persons that were diseased in either mind or body. There 
was no article of belief nor complex creed. In fact, the 
great requirement to fit a man for this world or for any 
other was love and service to God through love and service 
to man. Christ’s idea of God was an all-loving Father, 
who dwelt in the hearts of his children and would direct 
their ways aright; that his loving presence in the life of 
man caused the healing of both mind and body; that he 
was likewise an all-merciful Father, caring for all his chil- 
dren and sending both rain and sunshine on good and bad 
alike; that he was kind to the unthankful and the evil, 
and that his love passed all human understanding. 

Theological perversion of these great truths has taken 
the life out of Christianity and well-nigh destroyed its 
usefulness. What the world needs to-day is an aggres- 
sive, optimistic, genuinely Christian religion: aggressive 
in the sense that it stands for the great fundamental truths 
of Being, and optimistic in that it proclaims a gospel of 
glad tidings, a gospel of peace and good-will to all, a gospel 
that not only heals the mind but gives health and strength 
to the body, thus showing a present, not a deferred, salva- 
tion—one that, moreover, does not exempt the body of 
man. Such a religion would kindle anew the spirit of true 
Christianity, and its influence would be felt in every part 
of the world. The pessimism of the age would dissolve 
before its progress, as the early morning mist before the 
rising sun. 

Pessimism has no real abiding place in the minds of 
the people. It has been fostered by the lack of spirituality 
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in the Church and the materialistic tendencies of the age. 
it is made up rather of the things men “don’t know” than 
of what they do know. It may be claimed by pessimists 
that they have as much ground for their lack of faith as 
the optimist has for his sufficiency; but this is a fallacy 
that can be easily exposed. Pessimism gives rise to 
gloom and despondency of mind, and indigestion and bil- 
iousness of body; while the bright, cheerful person that 
sees good in all things takes the most hopeful, optimistic 
view of life, and the body is strengthened and nourished— 
the man himself gaining much more of present happiness. 
Leaving, then, all question of future good out of considera- 
tion, the optimist, with his faith centered in the love of 
good, is infinitely better off than the one lacking in such 
faith. 

Let this optimistic Christ-religion show man that God 
does not afflict him, but that all the evils of human life are 
occasioned by his own wrongdoing; that thought, whether 
it be true or false, must affect the life either for good or 
ill; that it is only as men come to a knowledge of their 
own powers and possibilities, properly using the talenta 
wherewith they are endowed, that the health and happi- 
ness of life become abiding states; that lack of knowledge 
is at the bottom of all their woe; that, while they 
themselves have wrongly conditioned their lives, they 
have the inherent power to create new conditions; that 
real Christianity is living the life; that a belief or a faith 
that finds no expression in works is of no avail; and that, 
while the works are not to be regarded as of the greatest 
importance, yet they are the natural outcome of a living 
faith. Above all, let this renewed and quickened Chris- 
tianity stand for the omnipotence, the omniscience, and 
the omnipresence of God. Let it teach that all life is of the 
‘One Life; that the Power is both within and without; that 
all visible things are the expression of the power of God; 

that man has no existence apart from the One Life; that 
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in God he lives and moves and has his being; that all 
intelligence is One Intelligence, entering into, controlling, 
and directing all things; that each soul is one with the 
great creative Spirit, drawing its life, its love, and its wis- 
dom from an eternal Fount; and that man is related to 
God as a child to his parents: therefore, that all men are 
brothers. 

People are hungering and thirsting for a faith that, 
ignoring non-essentials, goes directly to the heart of 
things: one that, ignoring outward works, has its incep- 
tion in the life. The chief obstacles in their path are the 
dogmatic creed and the sectarian spirit, as put forward by 
the alleged “spiritual” teachers of the people. Let not 
these leaders bewail the fact that “infidelity is rampant 
in the land,” or that the power of evil seems greater 
than that of the good; rather let them reverse their 
methods by putting aside the old things that have ham- 
pered their progress. Let them stand for a vital 
Christianity—one that will appeal to the very soul of man 
and show that real Christianity is practised by leading 
the Christ life; that the different bodies composing the 
Christian Church, instead of fighting one another, should 
endeavor, so far as possible, to find points of agreement 
in their respective systems. Let the Church stand fairly 
and squarely on the great Christian law, as put forward 
by Jesus—the non-resistance of evil, or the overcoming of 
evil with good—instead of fighting windmills. 

Truth is ever powerful. It alone overcomes evil and 
the darkness of the world. The Church that would abide 
must stand on the eternal foundation of an omnipotent, 
omniscient, and omnipresent God, with all that these 
adjectives imply, knowing that everything contradicting 
this position is only the vain imagination that exalts itself 
over and against a knowledge of good. Let the Church 
follow this course; let it make a new statement of the 
vital truths of the Christian religion; let it burn away the 
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straw and stubble of the past and build on a new founda- 
tion, and there will be a new awakening such as the world 
has never seen. The churches, instead of being empty, 
will be filled to overfiowing, because people are hungering 
and thirsting as never before for something to come into 
their lives that will bring peace and rest in its train. 

The Christ-gospel is a gospel of peace: a gospel that 
brings rest to the soul—that brings life and immortality 
to light. The Church has all the physical equipment neces- 
sary for its propaganda; but in one thing it is lacking— 
spirituality. Will it forget the world, and the things of 
the world, and seek after God? If it should, it has a 
future far greater than its past. Let it continue in the old 
ruts, preaching the dead doctrine, and the paralysis that 
year by year has been creeping steadily through its organ- 
ism will become total, and, as with other human institu- 
tions, its day will soon be gone and its usefulness ended 
forever. It is now at its most crucial turning-point. It 
can no longer serve two masters. It must choose between 
the Spirit of God and the spirit of the world. It must 
stand for something or for nothing. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that this article has not 
been written in any spirit of fault-finding. In the writer’s 
mind there is no thought of antagonism nor uncharitable- 
ness, but only a sincere desire that the leaders of the 
Church may be quick to apprehend the danger that evi- 
dently awaits it. It is menaced, not by any evil coming 
upon the institution from without—from people opposed to 
its teachings—but by a lack of vital force and power within 
—the need of greater Christian charity, more unity of 
thought and action, and the all-essential feeling of Chris- 
tian love both for those within and for those without the 
fold. My earnest prayer is that the religious leaders of 
the day may realize this urgent need, and strive in every 
way to supply it—that the Christ-Church may reign tri- 
umphant in the hearts and minds of the people. 


THE POWER OF GLADNESS. 


BY CHARLES B. NEWCOMB. 


“Go your way; eat the fat, and drink the sweet; . . . neither 
be ye sorry; for the joy of the Lord is your strength.”—Nehemiah viii. 10. 

We cannot play the chords of “success” upon an instru- 
ment relaxed by disappointment and discouragement, nor 
with the harp-strings held at nervous tension by anxiety 
and fear. Doubt and longing are destructive of all har- 
monies. Only a masterful confidence in the universal 
Life and in ourselves as its expression can strike the notes 
of power and produce the clear, full tones in which true 
purpose finds complete accomplishment. 

“Be happy and you will be good” is a very true injunc- ` 
tion. We may also add, “Through happiness you will be 
successful.” It is the nature of happiness to radiate and 
enlarge its expression by finding others with whom it can 
share its joys. Goodness and happiness are really inter- 
changeable terms. When we have succeeded in obtaining 
happiness for ourselves or others we may be sure we have 
been gaining and bestowing both goodness and power. 

The only trouble with many people is stagnation 
through depression. Their chief lack is momentum. A 
little more forceful motion would take them altogether 
away from their difficulties and diseases. They wear 
their yokes like oxen because they do not realize the power 
that is incorporated in themselves. Let their realization 
be awakened, and their spiritual will aroused and applied 
with its incalculable energy, and all bonds and obstruc- 
tions will easily fall away from them. 

There is no force that can accomplish this more quickly 
than the thrill of joy and gladness. There is no stimulant 
that is more speedy or thorough in its action. It is a 
natural tonic, and the entire system responds to its exhil- 
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arating vikrations. Anything that arouses confidence in 
life, with a larger sense of its power and beauty, increases 
human energy and prepares the best conditions of success 
in all its undertakings. It is even better to build castles 
in the air than to dwell in caves of gloom. The imagina- 
tion is more worthily employed in picturing pleasant 
things than in brooding fears and entertaining dark fore- 
bodings. It is- better to “whistle going through the 
woods” than to look for hobgoblins in every shadow. 

We are never left in life with an entirely empty cup- 
board. There is always some little portion of fat to eat 
and sweet to drink, if we will only go our way and look 
about us and not allow the leanness of our grief wholly 
to absorb our thoughts, or our tears to blind our eyes and 
fill every cup with bitterness. Simple life is very sweet 
and pleasant to a normal nature, even when stripped of 
everything that most minds consider necessary to 
happiness. 

If one has awakened to an understanding of the real 
and a power of discernment of the artificial—if he has 
developed the creative instincts of the soul—he is no 
longer swept away by tides and currents he cannot con- 
trol. In joy he finds his strength, and no change in 
externals can deprive him of the gladness of to-day. 
What have I to do with the yesterdays or the to-morrows 
of my life? My responsibility lies strictly in the present. 
Why should I scatter and weaken my thought-forces by 
regretful recollections of the imperfect yesterday or 
anxious anticipation of the uncertain morrow? I will 
concentrate a]l my energies upon the passing hour, and 
thus will atonement be made for the past and grace devel- 
oped for the future. To-day—to-day I live. The grief of 
yesterday is past. To-day I triumph. To-morrow shall 
find me still a victor. 

Let us not look at the shadows that lie behind us, but 
rather at the sunbeams that fall across our paths; for 
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“every shadow points to the sun.” We can easily lift our 
feet over the pebbles that lie in our road to-day, but we 
must let our thought dwell with the spirit that guides us 
—not with the feet or the pebble. We are so ready to 
magnify every trouble and exaggerate every difficulty. 
We take life much too seriously. At a point a little 
farther on we will find that the most tragic conditions 
of the present have vanished like the mists of the morning 
when the sun has climbed to its meridian, and we will 
hardly be able to recollect even the cause of our unhappi- 
ness—so expansive is the nature of existence. 

True life is an ever-present opportunity. It is not 
concerned with past or future. It is in the lowlands 
only that we suffer from the malaria of memory and fear, 
and our spiritual perceptions are bedimmed and paralyzed. 
We have become like the sleepers in the enchanted palace. 
Then comes the Deliverer: the Messiah—the joy of the 
Christmas morning—the awakening of the spiritual | 
nature; and we enter upon the road that leads from Beth- 
lehem to Paradise. 

One does not need a battlefield on which to prove his 
heroism. The opportunity is offered daily in the home, 
the shop, the office, and the factory. Great souls need 
never be beggars of “circumstance” to manifest their 
quality. They are masters of all conditions, and respond 
with equal cheerfulness to all demands of daily living. 

We cannot inventory the resources of our life. Its 
unexpected opportunities continually surprise us. They 
are not limited to any age, condition, or place. Our bold- 
est demands and expectations are but paltry when 
compared with the realizations of an awakened spirit. 

We too often hasten through the passing days with - 
but scanty enjoyment or stolid endurance, looking hazily 
to some distant time for the fulfilment of desire. The 
best conditions for future happiness lie in the largest pos- 
sible appreciation of the present. This is a truth we all 
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admit; yet we spend our lives in following happiness as 
a phantom and blinding ourselves to present good. There 
are wells of water in the dreariest desert; yet many 
travelers have perished chasing a mirage. 

If we wish to develop unlimited power we must make 
no conditions to right conduct. We must not insist upon 
the fulfilment of our personal wishes before we will con- 
sent to happiness or faith. We must cheerfully accept 
all environment, all “circumstances” of the present hour, 
as the best possible for our unfoldment. We must codp- 
erate heartily with every difficulty or seeming obstacle, 
with entire confidence in the rule of the Eternal Equities, 
believing also that— 


“That which is good 
Doth pass to better—best.” 


We should never argue with a fear. It is a waste of 
time and effort, and as useless as to argue with hysteria. 
We need to establish firmly in our minds the thought of 
our own sovereignty. We never fear that which we know 
we can control, and we are here for the purpose of learning 
the mastery of what we call Fate. Let us snap our 
fingers at all the “Devils” of the ages—the formulated 
fears of humankind. Get thee behind me, thou Devil of 
Theosophy—“Karma”; thou Devil of Astrology—“plane- 
tary influence”; thou spiritualistic Devil—“obsession”; 
and thou Devil of Christian Science—“malicious magnet- 
ism”! In comparison with these, one could almost 
welcome back again the old orthodox Devil—“Satan.” I 
will not be bullied by the threat of malicious magnetism 
from the stars, from other persons, or from my own dead 
past of former incarnations. 

Are we to forget that in the manger of our spiritual 
nature lies the “Prince of Peace,” who is to put all things 
under his feet? If we turn to the contemplation of the 
divine power we embody, all our fears will pass away like 
the shadows of the night. Fear is a mental mirage. It 
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is an optical illusion—a refraction of certain lines and 
angles of our lives due to our mental atmospheric condi- 
tions and to false lights that result in grotesque distortion 
of the real. 

Strong armies have the least fighting to do to gain their 
ends. Heavily massed forces do not follow the guerilla 
methods. Their strength is so evident that the weaker 
foe retires before their advance, with but faint demonstra- 
tion of resistance. It is the feeble and broken ranks that 
are always the most harassed with conflict, and a retreat 
is almost sure to be disastrous. 

All this is true in our daily experience. The only 
direction in which we can safely move is forward. Success 
is determined by our force of character and strength of 
resolution. When life is disturbed by perpetual conflict 
we may know that our method of campaigning is at fault. 
We have failed to bring our reserves to the front and to 
mass and direct our forces wisely. We have not under- 
stood and tested the resources upon which we could have 
drawn; else our advance would have been less difficult. 

There is no greater source of weakness than to dwell 
upon the power of an adversary until our courage has 
been undermined. General Grant prepared for battle by 
assuring himself that the commanders of the opposing 
forces were quite as much afraid of him as he could possi- 
bly be of them. Many men persist courageously in the 
conviction of their own inability. It is the only thing in 
which they fully believe, and every obstacle they meet is 
magnified by their erratic fancy and their feeble will. 
This is the worst possible form of self-conceit. It is the 
rankest kind of atheism. 

Let us snatch the trumpet from the lifeless hands of 
the dead self—defeated and slain on the field of bat- 
tle, or sorely wounded with disappointment and grief. 
Let us raise it again to our lips and sound anew the brave 
notes of the charge. Let the bugle-tones ring out across 
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the field, stirring every pulse to a forward movement 
though we ourselves be faint and weary. Let the blasts be 
firm, clear, and strong; with no uncertain sound, and many 
a wavering one shall be thrilled with a new life and confi- 
dence, and aroused to seize the spiritual victory that is 
assured to every undaunted soul. We will never sound 
the recall, but “in the name of the Lord will we set up our 
banners.” Let us turn away from the grave of every dis- 
appointed hope, not with a dirge, but with a cheerful 
quickstep and triumphant march, like soldiers returning 
from the burial of a comrade—ready with brave hearts 
for the fresh conflict of the morrow. 

In the study of vocal music the singer does not stop 
discouraged if he fails to touch immediately the high note 
struck upon the instrument. He tries again and again 
until he learns to reach and hold it with his voice; and 
then he strikes a higher key and enters upon fresh efforts. 
At first we sound the note of truth, but the voice breaks 
when we try to give expression to it in our lives. Shall 
we therefore chide ourselves or one another, or shall we 
possess our souls in patience and keep to the score until 
we have trained ourselves to compass the high notes 
easily? We can learn to “live the life.” It is not beyond 
the power of any one. We may choose our own time and 
methods; let us allow to others the same freedom. 

The keenest pleasure we receive through our sense life 
is but the faintest suggestion of the gladness of the spirit. 
Instead of distrusting and condemning the sensuous 
nature, and strangling its expressions, we should under- 
stand its spiritual correspondence. Spirit is all sensibility 
and all knowledge. 

Infinite peace and power are developed through the 
recognition of unlimited possessions. In this there is no 
fever of unrest—no eagerness of desire—because there is 
no sense of time or space nor fear of loss. 

Many persons have never yet been more than half born 
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into their material forms. They are but sadly imperfect 
expressions of the spiritual beauty, power, and freedom 
that belong to them. We need not be afraid of too much 
happiness. Our most ecstatic glimpses have been but as 
moonbeams of an arctic night compared with the broad 
noon of an eternal day. Sleep and death are as the 
entrances of tunnels into darkness, from which we 
emerge to sunny landscapes of pleasant valleys, breezy 
table-lands, and grand mountain-peaks. In the enjoy- 
ment of the new experience we think no more of the 
shadows through which we passed to reach it. The dark 
tunnel was but a brief incident in a long and delightful 
journey. 

So are many of the experiences from which we shrink 
and in which we can see no necessity of the suffering that 
comes to ourselves and others. If we could perceive the 
vistas that are opened through these tunnel-days and 
the landscapes that lie beyond, we would find causes of 
gladness even in the shadows and no hardships in the 
journey. 

Out of the blackness of our night a star shines forth. 
It comes as a new thought suggesting a new confidence. 
We follow its glimmer, only to discover that it is the same 
star that the “wise men” of old saw in the East. Across 
the desert trail of our life it leads to a new Bethlehem. 
Its light grows stronger as it brings us to the birthplace 
of the Christ within ourselves. The spiritual man is the 
Emmanuel who embodies all the potencies of life; for, 
when we once have recognized this royal self and given it 
dominion over us, we find we tread the way of power. In 
every life the personal man is crucified, that the Divine 
may manifest its glory in the resurrection; and in the day 
of his awakening he finds he has received— 


“Beauty for ashes; 
The oil of joy for mourning; 
The garments of praise 
For the spirit of heaviness.” 


PREJUDICE: 


ITS CAUSE AND REMEDY. 


BY W. J. COLVILLE. 


Among the miseries that afflict the human race and 
retard the progress of civilization, no single source of 
suffering is so prolific as the spirit of prejudice. While 
having its roots in barbarism, this mental state flaunts 
itself in semi-cultured circles of the modern world as if it 
were a product of the latest scientific advancement. Pre- 
judice is utterly unreasonable and unreasoning; it is 
prejudgment, or the passing of a sentence without knowl- 
edge or inquiry. The most conspicuous element in popu- 
lar prejudice is a dislike of everything foreign or alien; 
therefore, we speak of continental and insular prejudices, 
by which we mean such reasonless aversions as many per- 
sons feel toward the manners and customs of all peoples 
outside their own nation. 

The student of ethnology and of social evolution 
cannot fail to trace the origin of this temper to ancient 
hostilities between savage tribes, which were always war- 
ring with one another and did all in their power to retard 
the growth of neighboring tribes, whom they feared and 
looked upon as natural enemies. In the kindred fields of 
religion and mythology we find the same ignoble temper 
displayed everywhere, except on those altitudes of thought 
and feeling on which true prophets have stood counseling 
the world to accept the doctrine of the unity of the human 
family. 

Oriental studies reveal the curious fact that animals 
held sacred by one race were looked upon as utterly unclean 
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by another. In Persia the dog was long considered a holy 
animal, while in India it was a symbol of degradation. 
As the old Egyptian and other mythologists dedicated 
animals to their divinities, and believed that these animals 
were means of communication between men on earth and 
divine beings in the celestial regions, it came to pass that 
when two nations went to war, and the belief prevailed 
that the unseen gods took sides in the conflict, it was 
natural that hostilities should invade the camp of religion 
to such an extent that not only the emblems of divinities 
but the very deities themselves who were loved and hon- 
ored by one party should be execrated and blasphemed 
by the other. 

Prejudice can never wholly die out until the war spirit 
has been transformed. Not until Micah’s prediction shall 
be realized, and implements of strife transmuted into 
plowshares and pruning-knives, will the effects of preju- 
dice cease to be manifest on earth. And now that we hear 
so much of the proposed disarming of the nations, it may 
` be well to inquire by what means or through what agency 
we may expect a fulfilment of this prophecy of universal 
peace. The ancient seer was penetrative enough to see 
that the desired end could only be reached through the 
voluntary act of the peoples themselves; for he says: 
“They shall beat their swords into plowshares.” 

The thinkers of the world are waking to the idea of 
voluntary transformation of existing conditions. It is in 
vain that any seek to force externally the regeneration of 
the human intellect or will. Radical changes are alone 
trustworthy and enduring, and every such improvement 
is undertaken with the consent of human desire and 
knowledge. 

Two things are essential to reform: first, the desire for 
such improvement based on a conception of its necessity; 
and second, a clear perception of the manner in which 
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the reform can be brought about. Applying the forego- 
ing propositions to the subject of prejudice and the remedy 
therefor, we are forced to conclude that nothing short of 
moral education, coupled with sound mental training, 
can elicit the result we crave. 

The frequent outcry against Jews, familiarly known 
as anti-Semitic agitation, is a prevalent illustration of 
the folly and wickedness of prejudice. Now that France 
is convulsed by this unreasonable agitation, and other 
European countries are from time to time afflicted with 
this infectious malady, it behooves every moral teacher, 
no matter in what field of endeavor his work may lie, to 
exert his influence to stamp out this parasitic growth, 
which, though very ancient and often deeply rooted, is 
‘by no means ineradicable. 

Why is the Jew persecuted, disliked, or ostracized? 
Some years ago there was a verb “to Jew” in many a dic- 
tionary; but to-day, through the good offices of able 
linguists and practical philanthropists, no such expres- 
sion disgraces Anglo-American speech as defined in 
‘its lexicons. People who speak of “jewing down” are 
thoughtlessly if not wilfully lending their influence to 
one of the most cruel and senseless of prejudices. 

The immortal Shakespeare, in “The Merchant of 
“Venice,” has painted a vivid picture of Europe in the 
Middle Ages; but, though many use his words to point 
‘their arrows when they assail the Jew universally, the 
bard of Avon has not furnished a single weapon in the 
entire play that can be justly hurled against the house 
-of Israel. The poet’s sharp invective, however, may be 
justly aimed at unjust usury, which the Mosaic law per- 
emptorily forbids, and which to-day is practised to the 
-disgrace of Jew and Gentile equally. The treatment that 
Shylock received was shamelessly unjust in the end; and 
the greatest moral lesson taught in the play is the sin 
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and folly of a foolish young man who involves himself 
in financial difficulties because of his extravagance in 
dress and other matters. A youth that seeks to win the 
honest love of a maiden must look well to his character 
and his mental attainments, and not pose as a fop or a 
dandy when he can only play the coxcomb in apparel 
obtained at the expense of an iniquitous loan. 

The prejudice against the Jew is often supposed to be 
“religious”; but it is too frequently the outcome of envy, 
jealousy, or some other base emotion. The average 
Hebrew accepts the modern metaphysical views of life 
(though not “Christian science”) as the proverbial duck 
takes to its native element, water. In every city of the 
United States, and also to a large extent in England and 
other countries, typical Hebrew faces are seen among 
the students of mental therapeutics; and no class of people 
grasps the practical side of metaphysical studies so 
readily as intelligent Jews. This is not to be wondered 
at when we consider that the very theories of individual 
self-declaration, now being promulgated along with the 
doctrine of the essential goodness of human nature, are | 
essentially Jewish ideas. Teachers and practitioners of 
divine, spiritual, or mental science constantly quote from 
the Bible in defense of their positions; and a very large 
portion of the sacred volume is conceded to be Jewish 
literature. 

Judaism does not teach submission to any power but 
God in matters of faith and conscience; and, as it does not 
sanction priestcraft, it encourages every human being to 
find divinity within himself and to stand erect among his 
fellows as the spiritual equal of the best. The real animus 
of anti-Semitism is detestation of that individual self- 
esteem that forbids its possessor to truckle to tyranny and 
submit to be confined in the chains of ignorance. The 
Russian Jew insisted upon education, and upon freedom . 
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of conscience in all matters pertaining to religion; but 
the reigning Czar in the days of bitterest persecution had 
no more loyal subjects than the faithful men whom an 
unjust law expatriated. 

The Jew is not always amiable, not always polite, not 
always elegant in manner; but can it be truthfully said 
that any national or denominational fold contains only 
the whitest of sheep in itsinclosure? The Jew is a human 
being and must be judged individually, like all other 
human beings, not as a member of a race. 

The Dreyfus case has given expression to the spirit 
of prejudice in its most dangerous and indiscriminating 
form. If the man be proved guilty of an offense, let him 
bear the appropriate penalty; but if he committed treason 
it was as a weak man, not as a representative Jew. When 
Zola rose to defend a man whom the great novelist believed 
to be innocent, “Down with the Jews!” was even a 
louder cry than “Down with Zola!” The absurdity of 
this execrating shout strikes every reasonable thinker as 
self-evident. 

Prejudice is always blind and self-contradictory. Pre- 
judiced people judge, applaud or hiss, acquit or condemn, 
entirely from the promptings of unbridled emotion; there- 
fore, their prejudice must be relinquished before they shaH 
be capable of exercising reason. Nothing makes a preju- 
diced person so angry as to show determination to reason 
out a matter—logically, on its merits. Prejudice assails 
classes, institutions, and companies of people, but it never 
stops to weigh individual merit. 

The following illustration clearly shows the insanity 
of dealing with people in masses: I am acquainted with 
two Hebrew merchants in the same city. Each is a mem- 
ber of a synagogue, and each has a Jewish cast of counte- 
nance. One of these men is kind, benevolent, merciful, 
just, and well-mannered; the other is harsh, coarse, illib- 
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eral, and always ready to drive a pitiless bargain. Now, 
if the Jews as a whole must be judged by individual mem- 
bers of the Hebrew community, I am forced at the same 
instant to believe that Jews are the most agreeable and 
the most disagreeable, the most refined and the most 
vulgar, the kindliest and the most unmerciful set of people 
in the world! And the case against prejudice is in no 
way weakened or altered if I substitute Roman Catholic, 
spiritualist, negro, or any other term for Jew. 

At every turn we are confronted with human life in all 
stages of expression; and not until we are as wise as the 
poet Burns can we make fair estimates of our fellow-beings 
—based on appreciation of worth wherever we discover 
it, regardless of tribe or clan. Why should a Frenchman 
dislike a German; or vice versa? Why should one expect 
to find nothing but beauty or nothing but deformity in 
any section of humankind, when experience teaches that 
all sorts of character and conduct exist everywhere side 
by side? It is essentially barbaric to speak of “foreign- 
ers,” of “alien races,” etc., when a complex ancestry is the 
very pride and glory of the present American people. 

The prospect of a formal alliance between all civ- 
ilized peoples is a sign that we are at last nearing 
the long-promised Golden Age. All progressive, liberal- 
minded persons owe it to themselves, to the cause they 
have espoused, and to all humanity, to arise out of every 
rut of prejudice and welcome the blissful, cosmopolitan 
spirit that is the only worthy Zeitgeist. 

The road to freedom from the curse of race prejudice 
that has so long afflicted us is through the application of 
the principle stated in relation to private, personal affilia- 
tions. Prejudice is one of the greatest imaginable 
obstacles to health; and if any are seeking a normal 
development of the psychic faculty—to receive interiorly 
a flood of spiritual light—prejudice against (or even in 
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favor of) any person, doctrine, place, or custom must be 
excluded from the sanctuary of thought, which its presence 
invariably profanes. f 

Prejudice acts like suspicion against all spiritual 
unfoldment, and unless it be overcome there can be no 
demonstration of mental healing or vindication of its 
claims in practise. The very first thing a mental healer 
or suggestive therapeutist has to do in most cases (his own 
included) is to get rid of some kind of prejudice. Preju- 
dice blinds the mental eye, obscures the moral vision, and 
renders amicable relations between members of families 
often impossible. It is only the freed spirit that can 
discern new light and welcome added truth; and, as 
customs to which we are foolishly wedded and beliefs we 
ignorantly cherish are the destroyers of our peace and 
curtailers of our usefulness, it becomes us all, as lovers 
of truth and seekers after righteousness, to lay aside all 
prejudice and inwardly exclaim: Give us the truth; en- 
dow us with right understanding; show us the righteous 
way—for it is our will to walk therein! Ignorance and 
fear create and foster prejudice; knowledge renders it 
impossible. 

UNKIND treatment of cows will generate a poison in their milk. 
And this unkind treatment is not confined to blows or neglect— 
& point to be seriously considered by those who have young children 
dependent on cow’s milk. Angry words or loud abuse will affect 
them. Horses, too, are affected in like manner, and made nervous 
and irritable by profanity directed against them. Laughter will, 
as we all know, hurt the feelings of a sensitive dog accustomed to 
the friendship of a family —Harper’s Bazar. 


“Every family is surrounded by invisible forces and laws that, 
if intelligently used, tend to the maintenance of health, and even 
in the end to the production of genius.” 


ART AND NATURE. 
BY FRANK H. SPRAGUE. 


As man beholds the process of creation going on around 
him in the natural world, he at first supposes himself to 
be a product of its forces—or a mere cog in its machinery, 
as it were. Recognizing only the finite in himself, not 
yet being aware of the existence of a deeper Self within, 
it is impossible for him consciously to identify that Self 
with the creative Spirit he sees manifested outwardly in 
beauty, goodness, truth, and harmony. But as he gradu- 
ally becomes conscious of a creative impulse proceeding 
from within, and follows its leading, he finds himself 
codperating in the progressive work of creation. 

The scope of the natural world is enlarged through 
man’s efforts. In place of rude stone caves he constructs 
abodes of original design, conforming to such geometrical 
figures and mathematical principles as his mental devel- 
opment enables him to comprehend and apply. He 
engrafts onto certain rudimentary forms of the natural 
world others of superior excellence. In directions where 
Nature seems deficient or tardy, he supplies her lack and 
supplements her previous achievements by fulfilling her 
intentions, completing her efforts, or accelerating her 
progress. 

Nothing could be more perfect, zesthetically, than the 
snow-flake, the oak tree, the mountain-peak, the ocean, 
or the primitive forest. Still, with the infinite possibili- 
‘ties of design, there is always room for fresh expression. 
Even in directions where Nature’s work is incomplete, she 
aids man in his endeavors by supplying the rough material 
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for further undertakings. He steadily enlarges her scope 
by bringing to light hitherto unperceived treasures, 
manifesting ideals previously unrecognized, elaborating 
simple forms, and producing new effects. Architecture, 
landscape improvement, horticulture, adaptation of 
natural forces to the requirements of a progressive 
civilization—these are among the achievements that 
attest man’s ability to amplify and extend the works of 
Nature. In the fine arts he gives further expression— 
through many mediums and according to a variety of 
tastes—to the Spirit he finds already abundantly mani- 
fested in Nature. 

Thus we see that Nature and Art constitute one world. 
They blend so imperceptibly that, in many cases, the line 
of demarcation between superhuman and distinctively 
human expressions is obliterated. Their mode of revela- 
tion is the same, and their forms are of the same 
description. Both are perceptible through the same out- 
ward medium—sight. They are partial expressions that 
a deeper consciousness enables one to recognize as the 
work of one Creator. 

Genius is spiritual insight. It penetrates the outer 
envelopes of life and makes it possible for one to assume 
a central viewpoint from which all things appear in their 
true relations. Every man has the power to lay down at 
will his personal consciousness, to exchange the finite 
standpoint for the infinite, to merge his separate existence 
in the universal, and to allow his thought to become poised 
at the center of Being. In that state he shares the creative 
spirit and is inspired with a deep longing to manifest the 
ideal world. The finite man creates nothing; he simply 
serves as an instrument of the Infinite—a medium through 
which the universal Life finds expression: just as the wire 
in an incandescent lamp is a means of radiating light when 
the current passes through it. 
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Material forms are symbolical. They suggest spiritual 
ideas. Ideas are projected into external form by the 
intervention of thought—mental images susceptible of 
unlimited modification. These images remain latent in 
the mind until the search-light of consciousness illumines 
and reproduces them in memory. On attempting to for- 
mulate his ideal visions, the creative artist appropriates 
the mental images most accessible and best suited for 
embodiment and weaves them into original designs— 
models of outward representation. He may not be able 
consciously to trace the process by which this result is 
achieved. The finite consciousness must be passive in 
order that the Infinite may fully possess Its instrument. 
For this reason the standpoint from which the artist 
creates and that from which he contemplates his work 
are sometimes widely separated. He may even fail to 
recognize his own productions when he approaches them 
in the capacity of the critical observer, instead of that of 
the creative instrument. 

The deeper Self often accomplishes results that fairly 
bewilder the finite agent through whom they are achieved. 
It always builds better than the finite man conceives. 
One need not be consciously aware, as he writes, paints, 
or composes, of the deeper meaning of his work. Some 
men of genius underestimate their creations, while others 
overestimate theirs. In Art, as in Nature, the deeper Self 
creates with lavish hand, and frequently scatters abroad 
the choicest material with prodigal recklessness. 

Every man is a genius, did he but know it; for he has 
latent capacities waiting to come into exercise whenever 
he allows himself to forget his finitude in contemplating 
and obeying the Infinite, which incessantly calls to him 
from within. If he listens to the voice it grows louder; 
if he obeys, it becomes more authoritative—until, in 
time, he forgets the impotence of the lower self and 
identifies his life habitually with the higher. 
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Nearly every man needs, most of all, to learn to adapt 
or apply what he already knows. He has latent resources 
that need developing, and dormant powers that need 
quickening. “Common sense” is genius in embryo. The 
dullest mind is stored with information enough to produce 
the works of a Homer or a Shakespeare; but the fire of 
genius must be kindled slowly, by experience, before it 
will awaken memories, call forth slumbering thoughts, 
and reconstruct ideals from the scattered elements of 
past life. 

It is not the province of Art to copy forms. Genuine 
Art expresses ideas, as Nature herself does, and with the 
same kind of creative impulse—therefore in essentially the 
same guise. Both are inspired by the self-same Source, so 
that their aims are necessarily in perfect accord. The 
ideals of the true artist are identical with those of Nature. 
He feels the creative impulse as revealed in its vigor and 
purity in Nature. When he reproduces the likeness of 
existing forms,it is not for the sake of imitating or mimick- 
ing them, but because his finer perceptive instinct enables 
him to discern in forms ready at hand in Nature certain 
pure ideas; and an indwelling Presence, of which he is con- 
scious and with which his own life has become identified, 
clothes those ideas according to the peculiar artistic pre- 
dilections or specially cultivated tastes of the individual 
mind through whose instrumentality they find outward 
shape. The Author and Creator of all expression, within 
both the provinces of Nature and Art, when permitted to 
act spontaneously, produces similar results. Poet, seer, 
prophet, and artist realize something of the Universal in 
their several spheres. It is not Henry Smith that writes 
verses, paints, or composes immortal works, but the 
infinite Spirit acting through the personal agent. 

A painting in imitation of some old masterpiece, even 
though so cleverly executed that only a connoisseur can dis- 
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tinguish it from the original, possesses little intrinsic 
worth because it is simply a copy. Although its forms 
and colors may exactly correspond with those of the 
genuine work of the master, yet the counterfeit lacks the 
spirit with which he endowed his work: just as a mechani- 
cally modeled figure of the human body lacks the breath 
of life. Genius infuses into a work the spirit that causes 
it to hold the same vital relation to the universal ideal as 
do living organisms to the soul of Nature. It is the Spirit 
that creates and quickens, in both Nature and Art. All 
works are vehicles of the Spirit, and possess intrinsic values 
according to the measure of the Spirit with which they 
are endowed. The great painter instils the quality of his 
inspiration into the very colors and canvas he uses. It is 
indelibly stamped on the physical and psychical forces 
with which he has to deal, and that is what gives value 
to his productions. It is its spirit, rather than details of 
expression, that satisfies the appreciative observer. Many 
immortal paintings are open to severe criticism, from a 
technical point of view, for faulty perspective or imperfect 
coloring. Even Nature produces blemishes and mon- 
strosities; but, though the vehicle be deformed, it still 
serves in a measure to reveal the immanent Spirit. 


Tux internal character of a man is often expressed in his exterior 
appearance—even in the manner of his walking and in the sound 
of his voice. Likewise the hidden character of things is to a certain 
extent expressed in their outward forms. As long as man remained 
in a natural state, he recognized the signatures of things and knew 
their true character; but the more he diverged from the path of 
Nature, and the more his mind became captivated by illusive exter- 
nal appearances, the more this power became lost.—Paracelsus. 


“THovaut is the first faculty of man; to express it, one of his 
first desires; to spread it, his dearest privilege.” 


THE SPIRITUAL VISION. 
BY GEORGE A. GAGE, M.D. 


When climbing a high mountain, one often toils onward 
and upward for hours without apparent profit. But after 
reaching the top, or some point that affords an unob- 
structed view, there is spread before the traveler a scene 
of such beauty that all the hardships of the journey are 
forgotten. This is strikingly typical of one who, after a 
long search for what is highest and best, awakens to a 
‘consciousness of the heaven within. Let us consider the 
appearance of life to one who has thus made the acquaint- 
ance of his higher Self. ` 

When one awakens, spiritually, he finds more pleasure 
in permitting than making. According to the old ideas, 
we should make things go as we wish. Ambition dictated 
the adjustment of matters to suit personal ends. The 
personality, having only a limited range of vision, sought 
to order all things according to its will. 

The spiritual vision has a larger and clearer outlook. 
It comprehends at once the great purpose of life, and 
adjusts itself accordingly. It perceives the confusion of 
the plans and desires of the personality, which, seeing so 
little of the great design, makes many needless mistakes. 
It sees that, rather than compel matters to do its bidding, 
all that is necessary is to open itself to the instruction 
of Life, the great teacher; that its one end is to unfold; 
that this must be conscious; that it can only unfold 
through service, and can only get by giving. It finds its 
happiness in simply being. It sees that all is well; that 
sorrow, sickness, and poverty are merely bugaboos to 
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intimidate the personal. It rejoices in the universaF 
truth, beauty, and goodness. 

All this is characteristic of the higher nature. It is., 
like an upper parlor that is kept closed and darkened. 
It is the privilege of all to live in this beautiful place, with. 
its luxurious appointments and clear, extensive outlook, 
or to dwell in the crowded, musty basement where so 
many spend their lives. 

When we thoroughly realize this, what shall we think 
of the “conflict of life’? We are like children in the dark, 
frightening ourselves with the creations of our own fancy. 
We demonstrate our power as forcibly in disease and 
unpleasant surroundings as in health and opulence. In 
the former instance we use our power blindly; in the 
latter, wisely. We can never truly live until we come out 
of the dense cloud of ignorance in which we have been 
intellectually buried. We have but to make the decision 
and we find ourselves free to enter a limitless garden of 
Eden. 


THOUGHT is a force; but, because it has not been understood 
as such in the past, it has been sadly abused and misused. We 
help to form our neighbor’s character by the thoughts we send 
out to him. If we impute nobility to him, we help him to be noble. 
If we hold him in our mind as mean, low, dishonest, or in any 
way unworthy, we help to confirm him in this condition and make 
it harder for him to escape from it. Jesus of Nazareth ever acted 
upon this principle. He recognized the divine element in an igno- 
rant fisherman, in a self-seeking publican, in a sinful Magdalen, 
and by his faith in this higher nature helped to draw it forth and 
make it a controlling influence in the life. When the power of 
thought is better understood, printing in the daily papers descrip- 
tions of murders and suicides and attractive pictures of vice will 
be made a punishable crime.—Theodore F. Seward. 


“ORATORY is the art of making others listen.” 


FIAT MORALS. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. 


VIII. 


“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 


The foundations for this fiat go deeper into the primary 
rocks of man’s nature than any other issued by Israels 
lawgiver. To disrespect the possessions of another, some 
degree of muscular activity is essential; to kill, much 
misdirected mental vigor; to rebel against God, much 
more: but the seeds of animal passion are sown with the 
infant’s first breath. Mankind makes itself rich and 
learned, but, in the beginning, “male and female created 
he them.” 

Sexually, man is a coarse, vulgar animal; when unre- 
strained, outwardly or inwardly, he is constrained to 
gratify his lust regardless of all else but the fascination or 
the ferocity. It was to lay the foundations of an orderly 
society, to regulate the promiscuous and vicious instincts 
of propagation, to post a vidette of perfection, that Moses 
promulgated this commandment. 

When we consider that the prevailing patriarchal 
system of the Hebrews not only permitted but exacted a 
plurality of wives, and that the lex non scripta of Israel was 
wholly indifferent or complaisant to any amount of concu- 
binage, it seems that the Israelitish gentlemen, bound 
though they might be by the letter, were quite enfranchised' 
from the spirit of this observance. 

In fact this fiat was not aimed at the male target at all. 


, 
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When riflemen shoot at long-distance ranges the gauges 
and sights and charges of powder are carefully adjusted 
to the distance aimed at—such and such adjustments and 
elevations and so and so many grains of powder for each— 
for four hundred, six hundred, and a thousand yards. 
The sights and charges of Moses in this regard were cal- 
culated to a nicety for the shorter ranges. The lecherously 
inclined man could take his ease right in front of the butt 
at a thousand yards in safety and with impunity; he could 
be as immoral as he pleased without the penalty of sin— 
a new and faulty rendering of the idea (sublime in its 
correct version) of the sin not being “imputed” to him, 
and a fine example of the malignancy of the materialistic 
notion commonly called “the doctrine of the atonement.” 
For man it was lechery without adultery; but for woman 
—ah! that was a different matter. For this one at least 
of the tables of the law was “reserved for ladies.” 

And now, in this modern era, observe what force and 
effect habit has, and how completely we have made void 
the law through our traditions. How grotesque the con- 
trast of the penalty visited upon the two sexes! In one, 
flagrancy only counts; in the other even suspicion damns. 
I know of my own knowledge the case of a man, a citizen 
of this State of New York, whose wife obtained a decree 
of divorce a mensa et thoro, or separation, and who in the 
decree was expressly forbidden to remarry; yet, having 
encountered a female to his taste, sufficiently “good” to 
decline a meretricious union but not sufficiently “good” to 
refuse the name of legality, he found himself able to 
achieve his purpose, to set the law at defiance, and wholly 
to ignore its fiat. He was advised by eminent counsel that, 
while he could not legally marry another in this State, 
a year’s residence in another—almost any other; but Con- 
necticut was named—would give him complete immunity. 
He could, so the lawyer advised, at the expiration of a 
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year bring suit against the first woman for “absolute” 
divorce—a vinculo matrimonii; and that a decree would 
follow in his favor of right, freeing him entirely and 
enabling him to contract a new alliance. 

The statute that controls in this sister commonwealth 
of our diversely constituted republic provides that the 
marriage tie shall be severed for “any cause which per- 
manently impairs the purpose of the marriage relation.” 
Absence or refusal to cohabit has been decided by the 
jurists of that State to be such a cause. And not only 
would the new relation be valid and “respectable” in Con- 
necticut, but it has been held by our own courts that when 
so contracted it must be held to be valid, legal, and (infer- 
entially) “respectable” here, as, by the Constitution of the 
United States, “full faith and credit shall be given in each 
State to the acts, records, and public documents of every 
other State.” In this way it is quite within the range of 
possibility and legality, by a judicious shifting of “domi- 
cile,” for a man to have half a dozen “wives,” the sole 
advantage that priority accords to the woman being her 
right of dower in his real estate. 

To a man incapable of respecting or unwilling to 
respect woman, the rite of matrimony makes her not his 
equal, but his slave—a “slave of the ring.” 

Over thirty years ago I was a young man, alone in the 
city of Paris. I learned there the existence of a certain 
peculiar custom, in effect not unlike the concubinage of 
David and Solomon—a custom that for all I know to the 
contrary exists at the present day. Not caring to be too 
explicit, I shall only briefly state the facts in (as seems 
the part of wisdom) the third person singular. 

A man having the inclination and the money, desiring 
a wife in fact if not in name, had only to go forth at the 
early hour when the shop-girls trooped in from the 
Faubourg and walk leisurely along—say the Boulevard 
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St. Martin—to select, as on a shop-counter, what some 
purists would doubtless call his “victim.” These girls’ 
like may be seen any day in New York about eight each 
morning coming up from the east side, along such streets 
as Houston, Grand, and Bleecker, to their daily toil. In 
Paris, in the “sixties,” it was the same. They were all, or 
nearly all, what might be called good girls—virtuous, 
“unspotted from the world.” As in other gatherings, 
some were handsome, some homely, some bold, and some 
modest and shy. But the man could practically have his 
pick of them all—the easier, naturally, if he were young, 
well favored physically, and had the appearance of wealth. 

Well, a man fixed his choice at last upon one, noted her 
looks, bearing, and dress, and put away in his memory 
the exact locality and the exact hour. The next day, there 
again, he made some trifling effort to attract her attention. 
If he did not succeed the first time he was sure to do so at 
the second or third. At first content with a respectful 
look, he was met by her perhaps with a blush and down- 
cast eye. So much the better if the man were a 
gentleman; he desired a “lady,” and there were such even 
there on the pave of Paris. In time a bow, the faintest 
symptom of recognition from the girl, then deft and proper 
advances, a word, a shy response—at last he joins her, and 
she, poor child, her heart beating high, does not say him 
may. He talks, of course, but with the utmost respect. — 
A knowledge of Parisian French must be part of his outfit. 
He employs it. May he call upon her at her home? In 
time, if he has been dexterous, be sure he may. And some 
pleasant evening he calls. She lives with her parents, 
and perhaps brothers and sisters, au troisieme, or higher. 
What matter if by some inadvertence, at some of these 
visits—for there are more than one—he finds prowling 
outside, or it may be even within the circle where he is 
received en famille, a young man, somewhat surly and 
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wholly suspicious? Poor Jules or Jacques has had his 
“nose put out of joint,” and he knows it and submits. It 
is with ill grace, no doubt; but he submits. 

About the whole transaction there is nothing irregular. 
‘Our young American’s intentions are (as they all thor- 
-oughly understand) “strictly dishonorable.” In time 
these take the form of a proposal, made in due form, not to 
Jeannette, but to Monsieur Pere. Such and such a menage, 
-brief or lengthy, a convenance, but (and this is the essential) 
:a dot to be secured legally to the lady when the arrange- 
‘ment shall terminate. To these simple folk, ten thousand 
francs of dowry for the daughter is a great sum. As a 
matter of form the father consults Jeannette. The result, 
if progressed thus far, is never in doubt. A week or two 
‘later, the contract—a purely civil contract—is entered into 
‘before the Maire of the Arrondissement, and “they twain 
-are made one flesh”—a “limited” marriage. He buys 
virtue; she gives fidelity. 

Sometimes, when he perhaps has raised a family and 
-grown fond of them, he finds the woman essential to. his 
‘happiness. Then the Church solemnizes the union. But 
these cases are, I think, rare; more often the student of 
art, or medicine, or some practical business, having 
‘finished his course, looks Westward with longing eyes, 
and at last concludes to take flight. Perhaps there is a 
“baby or two, hard to part from, and in a way he has grown 
-attached to Jeannette. He tells her. A few tears, even 
perhaps a few reproaches, but the latter seldom. It is 
‘inevitable. The dot is made available. It even some- 
times occurs that our student attends a certain other 
-ceremonial, in which Jeannette stands before an altar and 
“wax lights and a crucifix and a frocked priest. And there 
now is Jacques, no longer sullen—the girl and the dowry 
both his. 

In such affairs, one rather wonders how the American 
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must feel in after life, married legitimately, and perhaps 
a pillar of the Church. One rather wonders if he does not 
regret the episode—that the droit de seigneur has defrauded 
another. 

But so it is. In the provinces of the far south, more 
especially in Sicily and Calabria, the ready stiletto, which 
would leap from the belt of a lazzarone to avenge itself 
upon a compatriot of his own class and his adulterous 
spouse, turns over languid and complaisant in its sheath, 
not regardant of the wife’s amour if that be with some 
nobly-born lecher—proud indeed (such pride!) of the tem- 
porary alliance, and grateful for the largesse it brought. 
And there are (or were not so long ago) the youths and 
maids of the South Sea Islands, natural as our first 
parents, “sowing their wild oats” in happy abandon 
together, not only unrestrained by their elders, settled 
down to matrimony, but encouraged. : 

In all these cases the moral law was absent. “I know, 
and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing 
unclean of itself; but to him that esteemeth anything 
to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” “The strength of sin 
is the law.” 

Of late, erotic literature has had a vogue, chiefly that 
some books have been written, trite and stale of sentiment, 
but in manner of telling masterly. The style has shed a 
glamour over the nastiness of “Quo Vadis,” the lechery of 
Tess, and the ignorant debauchery of Trilby; but the 
glorification of immorality and indecency is a theme 
wholly unworthy of genius. The inevitable result of 
illicit association is the debacle of the self, soul and body, 
when one who thinks plunges into the whirlpool of lust. 
There is another work of genius of this generation, fit to 
set over against those others—Tolstoi’s “Anna Karénina.” 

We ought to forgive the betrayed, not the betrayer. 
Quia multum amavit means, because she loved much, not 
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because she lusted with many, or with one. As well try 
to ennoble the peculations of a sneak-thief, or the careful, 
laborious talent of the forger, as to lift from the slough 
and slum the woman that has chosen prostitution. 
Between right and wrong there is, as there ever was, a 
deep gulf fixed; the abyss, however, is not one of outward 
circumstances, but of inward emotion. In sex relations, 
as in every other phase of conduct, the letter killeth while 
the spirit giveth life. Better the union of lovers without 
the sacrament, the altar, the priest, and the benediction, 
than that of convention, of prudence, of necessity, though 
society sanctify it and respectability uphold it. Marriage 
without love is more adulterous than love without mar- 
riage. 

This is what some call a dangerous doctrine; but all 
doctrines are dangerous to those unarmed against danger. 
The immature, the foolish, and the ignorant need codes 
of law at every step to protect them, not only against the 
evil of the world but against the evil within themselves. 
But the pure in heart are always safe. They go forth as 
sheep among wolves; but purity protects its possessors 
from all uncleanness. 

Though Jesus was an unlearned man, it is recorded 
that he was able, as the custom was among even the other- 
wise unlettered, to read the Hebrew Scriptures, and it is 
probable that he could trace the script of the vernacular 
Aramaic. Once only in the Gospels is the act of writing 
ascribed to him—when the Pharisees brought unto him the 
woman taken in adultery. For such, the punishment 
according to the Mosaic law was that they should be 
stoned to death. The works and words of all radical 
reformers—those who would simplify, purify, and cleanse 
the inner man—have always been, and are, and always 
will be an offense to the outward man. It is easier to rend 
the garments than the heart; the form of godliness chafes 
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at all reminders of its lack of the true spirit. So the 
Pharisees sought to entrap this man. An iconoclast in 
other ways, was he also a disturber of their well-settled 
traditions concerning sex relations? So they brought 
unto him the adulteress, and, having repeated the law of 
Moses, they ask, “What sayest thou?” It was then that 
Jesus stooped down and wrote on the ground: “He that is 
without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” 

It was fitting that the man claiming to be the ambassa- 
dor of God should employ the same script and parchment 
that in the creation his Father used. He wrote in the 
dust, and in the beginning, through all the ages of crea- 
tion, God wrote upon the plastic rocks. 


“And when the message was written, 
He took the seal of his plan, 
And stamped on the wax of Nature 
His likeness—the image of Man.” 


It was because Christ was in the image and likeness 
of Truth that he was true—because his spirit was in the 
form of God’s. He declared, “I can of mine own self do 
nothing: as I hear, I judge; and my judgment is just: 
because I seek not mine own will, but the will of the 
Father which hath sent me. If I bear witness of myself, 
my witness is not true.” And further: “If any man shall 
do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it 
be of God.” 

As God, as an “Almighty” being, the life recorded as 
that of Jesus was foolish and futile. To preach deliver- 
ance to a few captives, and leave slavery cumbering the 
world; to declare the recovery of sight to a few of the 
blind, and let the world continue in darkness; to announce 
the acceptable year, and not proclaim emancipation from 
all sin and sorrow and suffering—surely this was to fall 
lamentably short of the powers of the Most High! But 
God’s truth on earth is not a culmination: it is a process; 
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and of that progression the man Jesus was the perfect 
example and endeavor. As Omnipotence, Jesus was a 
failure: as Man, he was a triumphant success. He could 
not compel men to do right, but he could and did show 
them how to be right. 

The result in this case of the method of Jesus with the 
tempters was complete. They had no answer to such 
logic; but, being convicted by their own conscience, they 
went out one by one. And when they had gone, Jesus said 
to the woman, “Where are those thine accusers? hath no 
man condemned thee?” “No man, Lord,” she replied. 
And Jesus said, “Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin 
no more.” 

Authority for truth, as heretofore remarked, is an 
enormous failure in the world; but Truth as authority is 
always triumphant. The very fact that this story, as 
given in St. John’s Gospel, is a known interpolation of an 
earlier century, tends rather to fulfil the law of love than 
to destroy it, proving the great principle that the book is 
nothing—the truths it holds all; the torch-bearer is no 
one—his worth and value are in the light he bears. 

There are those who hold that marriages should be 
indissoluble except by death; some who admit the “scrip- 
tural” cause of divorce; and at the other pole of opinion 
are they who announce the theory, and of whom some 
practise the precepts, of “free love.” Of these latter, no 
doubt, a few are actuated by the same lofty sentiments 
that impel men to freedom in other directions; the world, 
however, will hardly admit this, but rather persist in 
calling such lustful. 

To be faithful to one in sex is of the same order of right 
doing as to be faithful to any other contract; but he is a 
tyrant who would hold a wife to the obligations of 
wifehood when she herself desired freedom. This is the 
full flower of the freedom wherewith we are made free— 
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that there is not nor can be any rite or ceremony to make 
a marriage, nor any ordinance or decree to effect a divorce. 
The union is a sacrament—the holiest of this world— 
inasmuch as by it come the replenishing and subduing of 
the world. The only excuse for a marriage law, or for 
any law, from a Mosaic fiat to the latest petty municipal 
ordinance, is that which condones the tyranny of all law 
—the perversity of puerile mankind. Man is the heir of 
freedom, but he is not yet of age. He must still remain 
under governors, and will so remain till the last vestige 
of his revolt against himself has been put down. 


THE universe is an assemblage of oscillating atoms. All that 
we see or feel is but the rhythmical result of swaying motion. 
Every atom is elastic, bounding to and from every other atom 
with responding sympathy. Were our ears thus attuned they would 
vibrate with the ceaseless music that floats through space. Noth- 
ing is absolutely solitary. Nothing is wasted; nothing is lost. Not 
an atom—not a vibration. As flower and fruit spring from falling 
seed, so human life from human life, and thought from thought— 
till knowledge grows to understanding. Each life is like a harp- 
string trembling with myriad notes. These notes are our thoughts 
and deeds, which attune other hearts to ours for good or ill. When 
twangs a chord with angry blow, somewhere it beats upon another’s 
breast the storm that lashes it to fury. But when, from within, 
a pensive note floats softly on the air, somewhere its minor melody 
shall find a heart in which to rest. We all are one. Our thoughts 
are mutual. They constitute a single atmosphere. Then let us 
flood it with hallowed lights of love. Let every particle be thrilled 
with mellow notes of mercy till each shall stay his neighbor with 
words of cheer and trustfulness. Then shall we hear the music of 
a “choir invisible” that sings the good of all mankind.—Rev. 
Henry Frank. 


PROVERBS are often the folly of one man perpetuated by the 
hazy thoughtlessness of many.—Richard Grant White. 


MENTAL SCIENCE IN PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
BY F. A. REYNOLDS. 


Mental Science, Psychology, or whatever term one 
wishes to use in designating the study of the mind, has 
always been placed in the senior year of high school and 
college courses of study on the supposition that the rea- 
soning faculty develops later than the faculties required 
in studies in which memory, imagination, and perception 
play important parts. This view was correct so long as 
the study of the mind was confined to the speculative; but, 
now that theoretical study has brought out some of the 
laws of the mind not heretofore understood, and which 
have been tested and proved to be of benefit to the human 
race.when understood and practised aright, it becomes 
not only possible but highly desirable to teach these laws 
_ and their practical workings to even the youngest primary 
pupils. Do not imagine that I would have the little ones 
go home to astonish and horrify their parents by the 
announcement that they were studying Psychology! 

Within a few years the elements of natural science 
have been introduced in the lower grades; yet children 
that are taught the shapes, colors, and functions of leaves 
do not know they are studying botany. When they are 
taught the simplest facts about their own bodies, with 
the most practical laws of health, they do not know they 
are studying physiology and hygiene. Wise persons have 
rightly thought that it is desirable that the youngest 
pupils, before they become immersed in mere book learn- 
ing, should learn to look about them and observe. In the 
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same way—in short, oral lessons, given in an interesting 
manner—should the facts of Mental Science, so far as they 
relate to human well-being, be taught to children of all 
grades, beginning with the toddling kindergarteners who 
are learning colors and geometrical forms in their plays. 

Many real thinkers, especially some advanced physi- 
cians and students of psychology, have known for a long 
time that the mind has an immense influence on the body 
for good or ill; and even ordinary persons have acknowl- 
edged it when some incident brought the fact so 
prominently before them that they could not help seeing 
and noting it. In fact, the wise man of old put the whole 
truth in a nutshell when he said, “As he thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” This knowledge, however, has not been 
impressed upon any great number of people; and children, 
on whom it would have the. greatest and most beneficial 
influence, are left to learn it at haphazard, or by bitter 
experience. 

It has been discovered that the emotions of the mind 
exert an influence upon the blood and other elements of 
the human system in such a way as to benefit or harm the 
body. Many have known that sudden and violent anger 
has often caused death, but few know the scientific reason 
therefor. In a general way we have realized that worry, 
anxiety, fatigue, or any other unpleasant emotion will 
hinder digestion and cause disagreeable if not dangerous. 
sickness; but the real reason is not generally known. 

Of course, the study of mental and physical sciences. 
must be conducted together, in order to understand how 
the mind affects the well-being of the body, and much of 
the science must be left to the latter years of school life; 
but teachers of the youngest pupils should be familiar 
with the subject and be prepared so to teach the facts as 
to make their knowledge beneficial to the children, and so 
to impress it as to cause them to carry the knowledge 
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home and thus inaugurate a much-needed missionary 
work. Teach children that it is a sin to be angry—because 
it injures their health and future happiness. Teach them 
to look on the bright side of things—because it will help 
to keep them well and happy. Teach them to be persever- 
ing and patient—because to be discouraged and impatient 
will cause them to make a failure of life. 

I can imagine myself talking to a class of little ones 
something like this: “See here, children! Did you ever 
see an engine moving on a railroad track?” Of course 
they have, and will say so. “Well, the engine was made, 
piece by piece, in shops, and put together by men that 
knew how to do it, and when it was done an engineer had 
to take care of it. He gets it on the track, he runs it, he 
oils it, and if it does not go right he knows what to do 
about it. He takes good care of it and it does good work. 
But suppose the engineer did not know how to take care 
of the engine: what would happen? Why, the engine 
would get rusty and out of order and fall to pieces, or 
perhaps run off the track and get smashed. Well, little 
ones, your bodies are little engines made by One who 
knows how, and who made your minds to be the engineers. 
You must know about the engine and keep it running 
right and in good order; if you do not, you are not good 
engineers, and the engines will get out of order, rusty and 
useless, or run off the tfack and get smashed,” etc. Of 
course there would also be many things to explain about 
the parts and functions of the body, and about the 
business of the little mind-engineers in managing the 
engine. i 

The teaching of these lessons would, of course, necessi- 
tate a knowledge of the facts and the sciences upon which 
they rest; but would not the results repay the outlay? 
Would children thus taught ever forget their responsi- 
bilities in the management of their lives? Never wholly; 
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and a few generations would show a great improvement 
in health, reason, and morals. 

A mere glance at the people about us will show thou- 
sands of wonderful, delicate human machines, or engines, 
recklessly and ruinously run by ignorant engineers, and 
one will instantly acknowledge that something is wrong 
and agree that some remedy in the line of education 
should be introduced. The true method is to have chil- 
dren grow up understanding that they are not to live as it 
“happens,” but that minds are given them with which to 
govern their lives so that they shall be orderly, healthy, 
and happy human beings. 


ontuen Por Per Oeroe 


THERE are three kingdoms acting in the constitution of man—an 
outer, an inner, and an innermost principle; namely, the external, 
physical body; the inner (astral) man; and the innermost center, 
or God. It is God who created and supports the inner man, 
and the outer form is the way in which the inner man is outwardly 
manifesting himself. Man’s natural body is produced by Nature; 
but the power in Nature is God, and God is superior to Nature. 
Man’s divine spirit is therefore able to change his nature and to 
restore the health of his physical form.—Franz Hartmann, M. D. 
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ALL the teachings of Christ have no other object than to show 
us the way how we may reascend from a state of variety and differ- 
entiation to our original unity; and he that teaches otherwise teaches 
anerror. All the doctrines that have been hung around this funda- 
mental doctrine, and that do not conform to the latter, are merely 
the products of worldly foolishness, thinking itself wise; they are 
merely useless ornaments, which will create errors and are calculated 
to throw dust in the eyes of the ignorant.—Jacob Boehme. 


THE one avenue to truth and wisdom is love. Here, then, is 
the foundation—that all growth comes from moral obedience.— 
Emerson. 


IN THE SILENCE. 


BY ANITA TRUEMAN. 


O thou great, silent Calm! my soul is free: 

Free from life’s care und turmoil—one with Thee. 
Spirit of Peace, pervading all around, 

Calming all discord, silencing all sound, 

Bidding all motion cease, all speech be still, 

My soul attends upon thy sovereign will! 


Within the vail of thy deep sanctity, 

The soul is one with Truth and Deity. 

It sees no more of discord or of strife, 

Of complex being, or imperfect life— 
Only the silence, still and calm and deep, 
Eternal stillness, peaceful rest and sleep. 


The peace of God, the love of Christ, is here. 
Ye souls of little faith and trembling fear, 
Cast off your burdens. Let them fall away. 
Enter the bliss of this eternal day. 

Find ye at last the long-sought home of peace, 
Rejoice! Herein the soul shall find release. 


Freedom and peace are one. Tell all the earth 
The soul hath found a higher, freer birth— 

A life divine, all free from care and sin, 
Waiting to be revealed: this life within. 

Let it shine forth,O man! No longer hide 
The beauty of thy heaven-sent spirit-bride. 


Great souls that know the silence, let them speak, 
Calming the strife and comforting the weak. 
Spirit of Peace and Love, oh send them forth, 

To spread the tidings far as South from North— 
Far as the sun’s rays shine to banish night, 
Transmuting darkness into radiant light! 


Give them the tongues of angels. Let them tell 
Of that sweet home wherein the soul may dwell, 
Knowing all things; sublime in knowing all; 
Firm in the faith that truth may never fall; 

That discord shall in truth be overcome, 

And harmony the soul’s eternal home. 


O wondrous Love that dwells within the soul! 

O gentle Rest and Peace! O perfect Whole! 

God! Thou art here in truth. We know thee now. 
Thou shinest forth on every brother’s brow. 
Within the soul we may commune with Thee, 

And know thy love, thy truth, thy liberty. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


HE principles of metaphysical healing, as demonstrated im 
modern practise, have a variety of modes of application—from. 
the extreme of “Christian science,” with its lack of logic and con-- 
sistency, to the other extreme of psycho-physics: a school that 
regards the brain as the thinker and everything spiritual as but a. 
refined form of matter. This fact accounts, at least in part, for 
the varying degrees of success achieved by individual practitioners. 
The diversity in the methods of applying the new science of health 
amounts in some instances to positive divergence—a fact that has- 
contributed somewhat to the vastness of psychological literature. 
The voluminous publications that are dedicated to what, in 
general terms, may be called the New Metaphysics include a large 
number of periodicals, in some of which a tendency toward sec- 
tarianism is becoming increasingly evident. With one exception, 
however, these journals are a unit in declaring that Mental Science 
is a logical, practicable, and complete system of curing disease. 
The exception is our esteemed contemporary, the Boston Journal 
of Practical Metaphysics—a magazine that, we regret very much 
to learn, has recently suspended publication. In the October issue. 
of this periodical, the editor asks some questions that suggest a 
thorough conviction, on his part, that mental healing is still in 
the experimental stage of its career. He evidently places it in the 
same category with medicine and other “guesses” at the problem 
of cure. We fear that his statement that “no satisfactory solution 
has yet been offered” for the questions he propounds, coupled with 
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his apparent treatment of the whole subject as a speculative 
hypothesis, betrays a certain lack of familiarity with the best 
teachings on-this phase of the Science of Being. As this writer's- 
sincerity is removed beyond the pale of doubt, we regret that, in 
laying his “problems” before the readers of the Journal, he did 
not clothe them in terms that were free from ambiguity and that 
suggested a thorough understanding of the questions on the writer’s 
own part. Perhaps, however, we can remove some of the editor's. 
perplexity: 


1. If disease is a state of mind, how is it that people very gen- 
erally are ill when their physical surroundings are changed? For 
example, the change to a hot climate, resulting in fever to those 
who were previously in excellent health. 


This does not often happen—otherwise epidemics, in these days- 
of speedy transportation, were our normal condition. But when it 
does occur, it but illustrates the contentment of familiarity and the 
agitation of novelty; it also shows the extent to which the average 
person is a creature of habit. The bodily “fever” experienced in. 
hot climates is invariably preceded by mental fever (often subecon- 
scious), due to the race-belief in “tropical diseases” and to the fear 
of discomfort from heat. 


2. Why are diseases found in plants and animals, both in their 
natural state and under domestication? 


Plants, animals, fishes, and birds, in their “wild” state, do not 
die of disease—in the ordinary sense of contagion. Death here is: 
but a symptom of decay—a phenomenon of the cessation of utility 
in Nature’s scheme of evolution. It is an inevitable incident in 
the life of even the sturdiest and healthiest oak. Such entities, 
however, when existing within the pale of civilization, are fre- 
quently the victims and embodiments of man’s troubled or vicious 
thoughts. It is an evolutionary law—a principle of the ascending 
scale—that the lower orders, like man himself, are acted upon and 
shall reflect what is above them. 
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3. Why, if disease is wholly mental, is there a tendency more 
and more among many mental healers to state the degree of dis- 
ease or health in terms of physical openness or contraction? 


The best healers do not. It may sometimes be necessary, how- 
ever, to point to symbols in order to reveal reality and explain 
facts to some minds. Even words themselves are but symbolic of 
ideas. It is the resulis (objective effect) of wrong thinking that 
the average patient desires to be rid of. Discussion in certain 
circumstances is not always wise; but when entered upon, the 
healer naturally uses language that the patient can understand. 
As the old lady with the toothache remarked, “it is the symptom 
that bothers me, not the cause!” 

4. Why, in the process of cure, is the opening out of the brain | 


and other parts of the body deemed the essential in many cases of 
healing? 


Mechanical accessories are not always to be disregarded in deal- 
ing with a physical organism. Good dentistry is often an important 
aid in curing diseases of the teeth. In cases of compound fracture, 
surgical help is frequently the first requisite—trephining, for 
instance, or the removal of disks of bone from the skull, in extreme 
contingencies. A good surgeon can best set a broken limb—as a 
good carpenter can best mend a broken table. But this is not a 
point against mental healing; it simply defines the legitimate uses 
of surgery. 

5. Why is the method of expanding the solar plexus frequently 
employed, instead of a purely mental process? 

If this question means what it says, we give it up. We were not 
‘aware that this network of nerves could with safety be “expanded.” 
Certainly no mental healer with a knowledge of even the rudiments 
of his science would resort to such an attempt as a substitute for 
the mind cure. 


6. Why have cures been finally wrought by this method when 
the pure thought process under other healers had failed? 
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The “pure thought process” may, after all, have really effected 
the cure. But while the Science of Being, as formulated by the 
best teachers, is consistent, complete, and theoretically perfect, 
individual demonstrators are not necessarily infallible. Mathe- 
matics is an exact science, but mathematicians frequently get 
wrong results in their manipulation of its principles and figures. 
The fault is with the person, not the system. 

7. Why is relief from nervous tension alone sufficient to cure 
many ailments? 

This question answers itself, although it seems to involve the 
assumption that the cart draws the horse. It is only by relieving 
mental tension that “nervous tension” can be removed. The latter 
is the effect, not the cause. 


8. Why cannot all diseases be reached, e. g., blindness and deaf- 
mess, very many cases of which have entirely failed to respond? 


All diseases can be reached, but not by every practitioner. 
The truth of human finiteness on the mortal plane is a constant 
reminder that the Christ standard is not readily attained—that 
we are not yet all adepts in healing. The relativity of man’s 
powers to conditions introduces a factor of apparent inadequacy 
that suggests his limitations: in modern practise there is a point 
beyond which individual efforts are non-effective. Metaphysicians 
of to-day cannot raise the dead; but they have cured both blind- 
ness and deafness. Yet there may be cases so confirmed and 
imbedded in error as to defy the healer’s capacity for applying the 
limitless powers of soul. 


9. If “the mind rules the body,” how is it that the mind acts 
freely only when the body is in good condition? 


The mind certainly rules the body.’ It is both its duty and its 
privilege; but too often it fails to do it wisely. The function of 
thought is ‘its scepter. Through the misuse of this, however, 
it frequently abdicates the throne in favor of a false mental con- 
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ception, to which it then becomes a slave—it is no longer king. 
In this condition, of course, it cannot act freely—a restraint that 


‘is inevitably manifested in the body; but the cause lies originally 
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with the mind. When the physical organism is once more “in 


good condition,” it means that the mental man has reasserted his 
supremacy. 

Metaphysical healing is a thorougniy scientific system, the fail- 
ures met with in the history of individual efforts to demonstrate it 
to the contrary notwithstanding. But the principles once com- 
prehended and intelligently and honestly applied, other conditions 
‘being equal, the result of its operations can be predicted with 


mathematical certainty. 
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THE LOGIC OF TRUTH. 


The noblest work of modern times, and probably of all time, 
upon Immortality, is a large volume by the Rev. William R. Alger, 
-entitled “A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life.” It 
was published in 1860, and still remains the standard authority 
upon that topic throughout Christendom. The author is a Uni- 
tarian minister, who devoted half his lifetime to the work. In the 
‘first edition (1860) the writer characterizes Reincarnation as a 
plausible delusion, unworthy of credence. For fifteen years more 
he continued studying the subject, and the last edition (1878) 
gives the final result of his ripest investigations in heartily indors- 
ing and advocating Reincarnation. No more striking argument 
for the doctrine could be advanced than this fact. That a Chris- 
tian clergyman, making the problem of the soul’s destiny his life’s 
‘study, should become so overpowered by the force of this “pagan” 
idea as to adopt it for the climax of his scholarship is extremely 
significant. And the result is reached by so sincere a course of 
reasoning that the seminaries in all denominations are compelled 
‘to accept his book as the masterpiece.—H. D. Walker. 
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Accuracy is the soul of scholarship.—George Eliot. 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


“HEALTH OF BODY AND MIND. By T. W. Topham, M.D. 

296 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Issued by The Alliance Publishing 

Co., “Life” Bldg., New York. 

“Progressive orthodoxy” in medical science seems almost as 

„great a paradox as when applied to modern theology. Yet we 
have before us a work, from the pen of a “regular” practitioner, 
that inculeates a system of physical culture in which the import- 
vance of right mental attitude and action is made supreme. Many 
of the chapters could be made of excellent service as treatises on 
mental science. The authors method of attaining health and 
happiness is distinctively metaphysical, though the book contains 
over thirty half-tone illustrations of physical exercises, postures, 
-etc., that are uniformly recommended only as means for outwardly 
registering the desires of intelligent will. The new psychology has 
‘here a practical embodiment—the chapters on “Worry” and 
‘“Breathing” being especially valuable to students of any shade of 
conviction. ‘We heartily welcome Dr. Topham’s book as an import- 
-ant acquisition to the literature that is gradually obliterating the 
line that divides the metaphysical from the various physical schools 
-of healing. 
HELPS TO RIGHT LIVING. By Katharine H. Newcomb. 171 

pp. Cloth, $1.25. George H. Ellis, publisher, Boston. 

The author of this work—the cultured wife of one of the con- 

‘tributors to the current issue of Minp—is a writer and teacher of 
deep feeling and lofty motive, of conscientious conviction and thor- 
-ough spiritual insight. Her book is most appropriately named, for 
it will be found a positive aid in the life of every one who honestly 
“tries to’ apply the teachings it contains. These have been given 
privately to weekly classes with so great a degree of success that 
‘the author was constrained to issue them in book form—an act 
for which the New Thought world is distinctly the gainer. The 
volume embraces no less than fifty-two subjects of practical interest 
and importance in the life of every human being. Their treatment 
throughout is simple, yet profound; bold, yet convincing; sugges- 
stive, yet lucid; specific and direct, yet synthetic and comprehensive. 
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“Helps to Right Living” is an epitome of all that is best in the 
new philosophy of Health. 


THE SECRET OF LIFE. By Francis King. 139 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. Published by the author, San Francisco. 

The sub-title of this work is “Harmonic Vibration,” and it con- 
tains three studies and twelve lessons (of seven parts each) on the 
physiological, mental, moral, and psychological development of 
Man. It has over two hundred exercises designed to cultivate 
man’s media of expression in the objective world—the five senses. 
While much sound sense on certain topics is displayed in many of 
the chapters, yet, to our mind, the work as a whole is marred by a 
too materialistic conception and application of the great law of 
vibration. And the “twelve formulas” of drug-prescriptions for 
specific diseases, offered as “crutches to cripples,’ would seem to 
weaken if not to nullify the author’s general teaching. But the 
book will doubtless appeal with great force to many minds. 


PSYCHOMETRY: Its Science and Law of Unfoldment. By J. 
C. F. Grumbine. 48 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Published by 
the author, Chicago. 

Psychometry is a most interesting and valuable phase of psychic 
development; yet but little is known concerning its nature and law 
of expression, and its literature is exceedingly scarce. This fact 
has permitted much charlatanism and self-delusion to pass for 
psychometric phenomena. But the present author seems to have 
succeeded in formulating its real principles, so far as they are 
known, and in identifying it as a soul-faculty akin to clairvoyance. 
The teaching is based largely on experience and embraces cognate 
topics of importance in individual growth. It is a work of much 
literary merit and a rational and logical exposition of the psychic 
factors of the human constitution. 


OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
WOMAN. By the Swami Abhayananda. 16 pp. Paper, 10 cents. 
Published by the Adwaitam Congregation, Chicago, Il. 


THE MEDICAL CRISIS. By W. G. Bryson, C. M., M. D. 30 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. Published by the author, Chicago. 


A YEAR. a JANUARY, 1899. a 20 crs, A COPY. 


SRA Poe er h en hee hor hah ooh eG SOG PG NSH Her Ges ore gor hneGr da Gergen hr i enkres 
* Who will say that Goodness seeks but the happiness of the creature? It would be, not goodness, 
direct cruelty, which should set our happiness on earth before our virtue through all eternity.” — 
NCES POWER COBBE. 
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The Golden Age Cook-Book. 


By HENRIETTA LATHAM DWIGHT. 


PBB HB Gee Be Greed 


This new work embraces all that is essential to a bountiful and luxurious table, w. 
the most nutritious adaptation of all natural food products, without involving the sacrif 
of sentient life. 

It.is not extreme. 

It is suited to the needs of flesh-eaters as well as those of vegetarians. 

It comprises over thirty recipes for soups, more than eighty for vegetables, and 
unusual number of entrées, salads, and fruit desserts, also valuable recipes for the toil 
not to be found in any other book. 

It is an invaluable aid to those who are striving to break away from old traditio: 
but who are not emancipated from the fear that life and strength cannot be sustain 
without a flesh diet. 

It is the most comprehensive Vegetarian Cook-book yet published. 


There are five good reasons for adopting a vegetarian diet—three practical and t 
ethical. 

First, it is a scientific fact, demonstrated by chemistry and physiology, that . 
nutrient material is formed in the vegetable kingdom in the growing process; therefo 
he that subsists upon meat takes his nourishment second-hand, plus the effects of t 
mental and physical condition of the animal when killed. Sudden and often fa’ 
illnesses in human beings have been traced directly to the frenzy of the animal used 1 
food when the death-blow was given. Many diseases, notably consumption and cane 
have been known to afflict animals when the effects were perceivable only in cert: 
organs; yet the flesh has been sold to the unsuspecting public after the diseased pai 
had been discarded. The numerous recent instances of ptomaine-poisoning from fle 
eatirig, quoted by medical] authorities, are filling many minds with alarm at the dang 
that, threatens those. who live on meat. Second, drunkenness among vegetarians 
unknown. Several institutions for the cure of dipsomania have been established 
England on vegetarian principles; and here the disease is successfully treated throw 
diet without the aid of drugs. Third, its economy; twenty-two acres of land 4 
necessary to sustain one man-on fresh meat, while under the cultivation of potatoes, cot 
or rice the same area will feed one hundred and seventy-six. Hence, natural food produ 
are more wholesome, more nutritious, and more economical. 

» The ethical reasons are, first, that in living on a meat diet we condemn a Jar 
number of our fellow-men to a degraded and brutalizing occupation, in order that we m 
indulge our appetites: and second, that we needlessly destroy the existence of sentie 
beings that, like ourselves, are capable of love and hate, joy and sorrow, devotion 3 
gratitude. tn 8 

“Is it not well to have cleaner materials in our bodies, not only that we may ha 
a better instrument for our minds and souls to work with, but that we may be bett 
channels of Divine love to the world on every side?” 


Over 200 pages, handsomely bound in cloth and gold. 
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PHILOSOPHY—ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL. 
BY LEWIS G. JANES, M.A.* 


The great popular interest in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions at Chicago, in 1893, resulted in directing public atten- 
tion to the religious systems of the Orient and in opening 
the way for the sympathetic study of Oriental literatures 
and philosophies. Within the last five years, numerous 
teachers from India and the far East have visited England 
and the United States, and have expounded to willing 
listeners the profound metaphysics of the Vedanta, the 
noble ethics and psychology of Buddhism, and the more 
objective religion and moral code of the Parsees. The 
time has come when we may properly consider what have 
been the net results of this new contact with Oriental 
thought. Has it been a mere “fad” of idle novelty-seek- 
ers? Or does it imply a more serious attitude and a 
permanent influence on the thought and life of those who 
have participated in these studies? 

It is doubtless true that some who have been attracted 
to the Oriental teachers have been influenced by the 
glamour of novelty in their picturesque personalities and 
costumes, and-by a not always healthy craving after the 
occult and mysterious. Not all have seriously reflected 
concerning the results of these studies on the moral life; 


*Director of the Cambridge Conferences and of the Monsalvat School 
of Comparative Religion. 
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not all have been sufficiently trained in habits of scholarly 
investigation to be able to discriminate between the true 
and the false in the teachings to which they have listened. 
A few have unwisely given themselves up to the practise 
of the Yoga discipline and the methods of mental concen- 
tration inculcated by the Eastern philosophies without 
due preparation and instruction, and a few have suffered 
serious injury in mind and body as a result of this unwis- 
dom. It is due to the Oriental teachers, however, to say 
that these practises have been followed, usually, in oppo- 
sition to their advice and instruction, and that many 
others, in quiet hours of meditation unusual in our restless 
Occidental life, have found healthful solace for both mind 
and soul. 

A wide acquaintance with the teachers who have come 
to us from the East, and with their methods, has impressed 
me with the general wisdom and self-restraint they have 
exercised in conveying their message. While to the mere 
“faddist,” seeking for mystical ecstasy and the marvels of 
the occult, dabbling in the Oriental philosophies may be 
an unmixed evil; while the good to be derived from such 
studies can come only to the sane and rational mind, seek- 
ing for the highest truth, and free from undue bias of 
preconceptions; yet it is my firm conviction that the 
Oriental teachers have brought something of real and 
lasting value into the life of our Western world. 

The venerable expositor of the comparative method, 
in both philology and religion, Professor F. Max Müller, 
in the introduction to his “Science of Religion,” quotes 
Goethe’s paradox that “he who knows one language knows 
none,” and declares that the same principle holds good in 
religions: he who knows one religion knows none. This 
is also true in philosophy. To obtain solid advantage 
from either philological, philosophical, or religious stud- 
ies, I believe the adoption of the comparative method is a 
sine qua non. He that gives himself up to a single line of 
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sectarian, dogmatic, or metaphysical exposition fatally 
narrows his intellectual vision and becomes incapable of 
discriminating between truth anderror. All such studies 
need the sane corrective of the scientific method. With- 
out this, the mind is likely to wander in unfruitful mazes of 
a priori speculation, in which there is no clue to genuine 
spiritual insight or rational judgments upon the problems 
of life. 

It is true that we have likewise profitable fields of 
study in our Western philosophic systems, which should 
by no means be neglected. The great German systems, 
however, cannot be properly comprehended and inter- 
preted without a knowledge of the Oriental philosophies. 
It is assumed by some of our Western teachers that phil- 
osophy proper had its origin in Greece. No one acquainted 
with the thought of the Orient, however, can for a moment 
accept this dictum. The best expositors of the history of 
philosophy, like Ritter and Zeller, acknowledge the indebt- 
edness of the earliest Greek philosophers to the Oriental 
thought; and the later investigations of Miller, Deussen, 
and others, fully confirm their judgment. Says Miller: 


“In that study of the history of the human mind, in that study of 
ourselves, of our true selves, India occupies a place second to no other 
country. Whatever sphere of the human mind you may select for 
your special study, whether it be language, or religion, or mythology, 
or philosophy, whether it be laws or customs, primitive art or primitive 
science, you have to go to India, whether you like it or not, because 
some of the most valuable and most instructive materials in the history 
of man are treasured up in India, and in India only. 

“I claim even more for the Vedanta, and I recommend its study to 
all true students of philosophy.” (‘‘India: What Can It Teach Us?”) 

Schopenhauer, whose influence has been great on mod- 
ern philosophic thought, frankly acknowledges his own 
indebtedness to the Vedanta, which is of course evident to 
every comparative student. “In the whole world,” he 
says, “there is no study so elevating and so beneficial as 
that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life 


—it will be the solace of my death.” Deussen, the best 
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Western interpreter of Ved4nta, speaks no less strongly 
of its elevating influence on the mind and life. That 
Leibnitz and Létze also owed much to Oriental thought 
cannot be doubted by any competent investigator; while 
Von Hartmann’s indebtedness to the Buddhist psychology 
and metaphysics is equally explicit and unquestionable. 
That Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and the German idealists were 
largely inspired by Indian wisdom will, I think, become 
more and more evident as the treasures of the Hast are 
more clearly revealed to us. No such elaborate systems 
of metaphysics ever grow spontaneously from unculti- 
vated soil; and it has long since been pointed out that 
German philosophy has no deep roots in Teutonic litera- 
ture. Its ground-work must be sought on foreign soil, 
chiefly that of India. 

We are also prone to forget that Christianity itself is 
an Oriental religion; and, though it contains little phil- 
osophy of a formal and systematic kind, it cannot be under- 
stood in its primitive significance unless we clothe the 
teachings of the New Testament in an atmosphere of 
Oriental thought. Matthew Arnold long ago ably pointed 
out that Christian dogma is a crystallized distortion of the 
living Oriental and symbolic teachings of Jesus and Paul, 
under the harsh literalism of Augustine and the Fathers 
of the Roman Church. Mozoomdar’s “Oriental Christ” 
has helped many a Western mind to a truer understanding 
of the Man of Nazareth; and not a few skeptical students 
have been led to a higher and more sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the Christianity of the New Testament by the 
teachers who have recently eome to us from India. I have 
personally known instances where this has resulted in 
a beneficent transformation of the life and character. 

The teachers of the Ved4Anta, at least, have not bent 
their energies to making proselytes to their own religion. 
They have hoped, doubtless, to reveal something of the 
beauty and profundity of Eastern thought to the Western 
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student; but they have said to the Christian, “Be a 
better Christian,” not “Forsake Christianity and become 
a Hindu.” 4 

Our own great teacher—too great to be classified or to 
have his thought reduced to a rigid system—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, was intellectually permeated and sat- 
urated with the thought of the Vedanta, in which we may 
find the key to nearly ali that needs interpretation in his 
writings. His little poem, entitled “Brahma,” is the Bha- 
gavad Gitå in a nut-shell. In his correspondence he states 
that Carlyle presented him with a copy of the Git4 in the 
early days of his literary activity, and no comparative 
student can doubt that the Oriental philosophy made a 
lasting impression on his own immortal gift to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of our Western world. Mr. 
Charles Malloy,* the ablest living interpreter of Emerson, 
clearly recognizes the influence of the Vedanta on the 
thought of the Concord sage, and the value of Oriental 
studies as an aid to the understanding of Emerson. 

We owe also, it seems to me, to our friends from India 
a most important obligation for restoring the normal, and 
in the highest sense inalienable, relationship between 
philosophy and religion, which in our Western speculative 
schools, under the influence largely of religious prejudices, 
we have attempted to sunder. This effort to separate 
philosophy from religion—to carry our intellectual convic- 
tions and our emotional instincts, so to speak, in water- 
tight compartments—has been a pronounced failure. Its 
evil effects are seen in the gradual lessening of the influ- 
ence of religion in the life of our Western world, and in the 
sad divorce of ethical considerations from the affairs of our 
commercial and political life that too often characterizes 
societies and governments that are the outcome of Occi- 
dental civilization. Our lasting gratitude is due to our 


*Mr. Malloy was once introduced to a New England audience as 
“the man who wrote the Bhagavad Gita!” 
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friends from the Orient, whether Buddhists, Parsees, or 
Vedâåntists, for emphasizing the truth that there can be no 
real divorce between the intellect, morals, and affections— 
between ethics and philosophy on the one hand and relig- 
ion on the other. That religion which is not correlated to 
a sound philosophy, which does not appeal to the sane and 
active reason as well as to the normal cravings of the 
heart, with irresistible power, is fatally defective and 
cannot be in truth a power unto salvation. 

Discrimination is unquestionably necessary as a quali- 
fication for the student, quite as much in the investigation 
of the Western as of the Eastern systems. In my own 
experience and observation, to one person that makes 
Orientalism a “fad” and pins his faith, undiscriminatingly, 
on one or another Oriental teacher, there are ten that make 
a hopeless, invertebrate “mush” of our modern idealistic 
systems, using their terminology with no adequate com- 
prehension of its meaning, and basing their theories of life 
and health on hazy and erroneous notions of the teachings 
of Berkeley and Fichte that would almost make those 
virile and clear-headed thinkers turn in their graves in 

‘despair at human fatuity and ignorance. The Oriental 
teachers who are thoroughly grounded in scholarly meth- 
ods have often imported sanity and reason into the 
crudeness of our Western metaphysical thought, and thus 
illuminated the teachings of modern idealism. 

In order to cultivate discrimination we must also culti- 
vate that method of exact science and clear thought which 
alone teaches how to discriminate. Too many of our 
modern speculations are mere substitutes for thought; 
they furnish no vital grip for the virile and competent 
mind. The real thinker will avoid sectarian propaganda 
and keep the standard of Ideal Truth high above the insig- 
nia of any special school or dogma, either philosophic or 
religious. He will welcome the light that comes from the 
East, as well as that which lingers in the West, to the wide 
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platform of comparative study. In this broad spirit of 
truth-seeking he will lay the foundations of a fellowship 
transcending all racial or sectarian names and limitations. 

The philosophy of the future must assimilate all that is 
good and true in the older systems, and blend it with the 
assured results of modern scientific research. It will owe 
much to Kant, something to post-Kantian idealism, but 
more to Herbert Spencer and the scientific doctrine of 
evolution. It will be just and sympathetic in its study 
of the Oriental systems, which have much of value as 
stimulus to the spiritual life. 

Curiously enough, many scientific investigators find a 
closer approximation to the requirements of the scientific 
and inductive method in the Vedanta and allied systems 
of Indian thought than in any of the modern German 
systems.* This is doubtless because the Vedanta was in 
accord and unison with the science and religion of its day 
instead of resting on the airy fabric of a priori speculation, 
like some of our modern systems. As presented by able 
native teachers, it certainly shows a remarkable facility 
for adaptation to the science of the present day in com- 
parison with the later Occidental systems based on 
speculative and deductive reasoning. With lucidity and 
discrimination in dealing with the great problems of 
philosophy and life, conjoined to a truly scientific method, 
we may fearlessly press forward in our search for ideal 
truth, welcoming all the aid that the round world can 
bring us. 

*A student of Vedanta was so struck with the similarity of its 
teaching with the leading principles of Herbert Spencer’s “Synthetic 
Philosophy” that he intimated in a public discussion that Mr. Spencer 
had borrowed largely from the Indian system. This was brought to 
Mr. Spencer’s notice, and drew from him this naive disclaimer and con- 
fession: “ . . Now comes this wild idea that I am largely indebted 
to an Indian book of which I did not even know the name—the ‘Vedanta.’ 
I know the names of various Indian books, but not that name. And, 
further, I have never read any of the writings of Sir William 


Jones. . . .” No competent scholar, surely, will question the origin- 
ality of Mr. Spencer’s work! 


WOMAN AND THEOLOGY. 
BY LURANA W. SHELDON. 


Is theology responsible for the slow development of 
intellect in women—the tardy emancipation of the sex 
from the oblivion of servility? Is the restraint of the 
Church the heaviest yoke about her shoulders? Is the 
fear within her reverence the cause in great measure of her 
timidity? Is “orthodoxy” the handicap of her bravest 
thoughts—the ogre that guards so viciously the portals 
of reason and seals the pathway of woman’s advancement? 

We speak now exclusively of the old-fashioned doctrine 
that gives eternal harp-playing as a reward for virtue and 
perpetual burning in a “lake of fire” as the inevitable 
punishment for every sinner. 

There must be some cause more mighty than the physi- 
ological one commonly assigned that has held woman back 
in the path of progress while man has been striding so 
steadily forward. What barrier to noble achievement 
obstructs her way? What force, ignoble as it is unjust, 
still relegates femininity to the rank of slave, to the con- 
fines of theological piety, to the ditch of submission? The 
obligations of her sex—wifehood, motherhood, you say— 
have necessarily limited her scope of observation; and the 
burden of her tasks, trivial, menial, and unvaried, have 
narrowed her comprehension of the arts and sciences and 
deadened the impulse of ambition within her. 

Who or what, we ask, has forced these obligations— 
. the wifehood, the motherhood, the servility, the subserv- 
ience? Were not the controlling elements of her nature 
as powerful as the impelling—the restrictions as numerous 
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as the possibilities? Were not all original instincts alike 
natural to the human mind, and all functions subject alike 
to development or debasement? Were the demonstra- 
tions of matter more important than the phenomena of 
mind, or both equally subjective to the laws of equanimity 
and perfection? Who or what commanded the stagnation 
. of her thoughts—the cramping of her understanding into 
the rut of dogma—and enjoined upon her that reluctant 
silence in all matters most affecting her mental welfare? 

With a brain equaling man’s in every detail of con- 
struction, no voice but the mighty one of fear and super- 
stition could ever have stilled the cry of woman’s soul in 
its natural trend toward knowledge and progress. With 
equal inquisitiveness and eagerness of spirit, no power 
short of the combined forces of earth and heaven could 
ever have prevented the bonds from bursting and the 
reveling of her soul in man’s first breath of freedom. In 
woman, as in man, the tendency of Nature was toward 
evolution—the development of the mental as well as the 
physical forces; but the inheritance of fear descended 
upon her like a veil, and the hand of man made sure its 
fastenings. 

Encompassed by the shadows and the gloom of her 
faith, woman’s eyes were only opened in their accustomed 
darkness. Rebellious members of the sex paused with 
unspoken doubts upon their lips and purged their souls 
of this “prompting of Satan.” With her first knowledge 
of Jehovah came the lesson of Eve, and the curse was 
accepted as a part of her inheritance. Men, because they 
were first, were the acknowledged leaders, and in their 
hands all scriptural injunctions regarding women lost no 
“jot nor tittle” of their original significance. 

Through tilling the fields of necessity, man first reaped 
a harvest of doubts, and these in turn brought forth the 
rudiments of wisdom. But the women were toiling in 
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another sphere—too intent upon obeying to dream of 
rebelling. Between the “fear of God” and the lures of 
the “Devil,” that was a precarious path their feet were 
treading; but the shadow of the Church was sacred 
ground—to this haven alone Satan dared not follow. 
With the tenacity of the helpless they clung to their faith. 
With the fierceness of ignorance they repulsed new doc- 
trines. The emancipation of a husband made the wife 
more devout, for now it was her duty to “reclaim the 
sinner.” To her the message of the Good Book was 
“Obey!” To “be fruitful” and to “fear God” completed 
her education. She did not question what theology had 
achieved, or what had been accomplished in the world 
without it. The exaltation of pious fervor was her one 
reward—the uncertainty of the hereafter her incentive to 
duty. And the seeds of her obedience brought forth a 
bountiful harvest, with a mother’s piety shining from 
every blossom. 

But the doubts were there—inherited from the father: 
a blessed inheritance, for in its wake rode Freedom! 

With the handicap of superstition, man had been 
powerless indeed to solve the problems of Nature. With 
the flames of the “fire unquenchable” glinting ever before 
his eyes, there was blindness and depression that his will 
could not conquer. But with the awakening of wisdom, 
life grew brighter and better—behind the clouds of mis- 
understanding shone the sun of revelation. 

In these pleasanter paths, however, man chose no com- 
panion; to his mind, as yet, woman belonged to religion. - 
Through his duties as protector he had developed idolatry, 
and, in the attitude of devotion, all women were adorable. 
The remnants of superstition were not easily banished; 
and, woman’s inferiority being of divine ordainment, man 
felt no compunction that she remained in darkness. 
Without the “fear of God,” man breathed more easily; he 
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‘was more natural, more healthful, and far more ambitious. 
From worshiping a Being that he could not understand, 
he fell to adoring the tangible—Music, Beauty, Intelli- 
gence. 

' The theory of commingled love and fear had become 
unthinkable to the soul of wisdom. The opposing 
attributes of justice and mercy were discovered to be 
impossible through the logic of reason; yet woman clung 
to the mysteries of her faith, and the element of fear 
worked a spell that bound her. Even when her doubts 
took root there was no abatement of her habits. She 
prayed as frequently, if not as fervently. Knowledge 
was too forceful and wisdom too unveiled to find ready 
acceptance in a mind accustomed to allegories. The 
mesmerism of fear had stilled the germs of reason. In 
the soil of self-immolation ambition flourished but slowly. 

The ceremony of the Church was her only recreation— 
the society of the sacred edifice her only field of opportu- 
nity. Beneath the dim lights and shadows of the holy 
place, strange fancies nestled in her tender bosom. The 
voice of music thrilled her weary soul, but for its ecstasy 
she had no explanation. Through the incense of super- 
stition, truth showed distorted outlines to her eyes; and 
the whisper of reason brought little meaning to the ear 
that listened unceasingly for the “gnashing of teeth” 
among the sinners who dwelt in that “outer darkness.” 

When men had forsaken the God of their fathers, 
women still clung tenaciously to the religion of their 
mothers. When men lost interest in church ceremonies 
and responsibilities, women forced them to continue the 
burden of maintenance. When men declared their con- 
tempt of dogma and creed, women argued eloquently for 
influence and example. Comprehensive truths were not 
sufficient for their needs, nor could the nakedness of 
science replace in their souls that adoration which they 
felt for veiled mysteries and parables. 
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When women did broaden, however, they broadened 
the Church. They would not forsake it—they carried it 
with them. What man might have forsworn in its 
entirety, the devotion of women reorganized and regar- 
nished. What the unbeliever might have discarded as 
wholly evil, the hand of constancy and patience pruned 
and beautified in great measure. 

But is the yoke of subservience not still upon women’s 
shoulders, resting no whit less heavily for all their labors? 
In their acceptance of church tenets is there not yet 
servility—the bondage of scriptural injunction with man’s 
seal upon it? When in the struggle for enlightenment 
woman has succeeded in sufficient numbers, will not the 
Church and its requirements be made but a means to an 
end—the accomplishment of all that is included in 
prosperity? 
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OVER and over again the old truth comes back to us that no 
man is good for much until he has suffered a great sorrow. The 
baptism of pain is one of the instrumentalities for purging away 
the dross of our nature and making us fit to be partakers of the 
inheritance of light. Not those who have escaped the fiery trial, 
but those who have gone through it and come out unhurt and 
glorified, are to be envied. If we have the right stuff in us we 
shall be helped and not harmed by these seeming calamities.— 
Duluth Tribune. 


As ALL things come from the same Source, containing the 
primordial substance of all things, they are all intimately related 
and connected with one another, and are essentially and fundament- 
ally a unit. Any difference existing between two dissimilar things 
arises only from a difference in the forms in which the primordial 
essence manifests its activity. Such a difference is caused by the 
different grades through which such forms have passed in the pro- 
gress of their evolution and development.—Franz Hartmann, M. D. 


STYLE IS THE THOUGHT ITSELF. 
BY JOSEPH DANA MILLER. 


‘Coleridge said that language cannot express certain 
metaphysical ideas; therefore, that clearness of style in a 
metaphysical treatise is prima facie evidence of superfi- 
ciality. It is a curious fallacy that any idea worth having 
cannot be expressed in language. Certainly the clearness 
of Dugald Stewart, one of the ablest of metaphysicians, 
tends to show how fallacious is this notion. The story is 
told of a German philosopher who revised a chapter of 
his work on the discovery that it was intelligible to a 
party of friends to whom he read it. 

It may be said that some writers do not succeed in 
making themselves understood because they do not really 
understand themselves. Few diplomats, it may be 
thought, comprehend the language of diplomacy; and it 
is never understood by the masses, who have ceased to 
look for any precise meaning in state-papers on contro- 
verted questions, and indeed rarely read them. Napoleon 
was the only statesman that did not speak the diplomatic 
tongue; hence, all foreign diplomatists were puzzled to 
understand him. 

Clearness of style, of course, springs from clearness of 
thought. Almost every great thinker is the master of an 
adequate style. Even Carlyle, notably in his “Life of 
Sterling,” has shown himself capable of using a vehicle 
of thought in which there is an utter absence of that 
jumble of epithets and extraordinary dislocation of lan- 
guage which disfigure so many of his pages and reach 
their culmination in his “French Revolution.” There is 
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no finer bit of prose writing in the language than the 
description in his “Cromwell” of the eve of the battle of 
Dunbar; nor is any one of his works wholly devoid of 
similar signal triumphs over the natural perversity of 
his style. 

Yet most great thinkers have possessed a style notable 
for its clearness. The English of Bunyan could scarcely 
be improved upon by the modern student of style, after 
the language has been so gloriously enriched by centuries 
of additions to its strength and sinuosity. The tremen- 
dous elemental conviction of the man found expression 
commensurate with its plan and purpose. And so it is 
that, where a thought is well conceived and its details 
well defined, the style will partake of the orderliness of 
the thought. In the hands of a skilful military tactician 
the troops under his command, in the confidence that 
inspires them, will unconsciously become the subjects of 
a higher law of discipline than can often be imposed from 
without. 

Herbert Spencer, with his usual desire to give philo- 
sophic completeness to a theory, has sought to base all 
rhetoric upon mental economy. While this theory has 
plausibility to recommend it, the defense of the thesis has 
the defects of much of Mr. Spencer’s reasoning. The 
qualities of style, so closely interwoven as they are with 
the immaterial fabric of thought—so much a spiritual 
emanation of the man himself—cannot be reduced to 
the cut-and-dried mental processes of the grammarian. 
There are some things not reducible to scientific formule. 
To apply the scientific method to style is an evidence of 
what has long been suspected to be the chief shortcoming 
of Mr. Spencer—the utter absence of an imagination 
capable of guiding him along certain paths of in- 
vestigation. 

The most that rhetoric can do is to lay down a few 
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rules or indicate a few principles; all the rest is art, 
imagination, and the thought itself. In other words, the 
hidden principles of style are spiritually assimilated by 
the writer in the degree that his genius is of the vital and 
enduring type. These principles cannot be reached by 
study and observation. As they are a part of thought, 
they apparel language with a manner and mode that we 
recognize like the countenance of an old friend. Between 
the high thought of Shakespeare and the high thought 
of many of his contemporaries, is not the difference of 
style the only distinguishing difference? Thus it is that 
the study of literary models and the observance of literary 
canons are by no means imperative conditions of good 
writing. Words hot from the emotions, and uttered with 
due regard to simplicity of meaning, are apt to surpass 
in purity as well as in effectiveness the finest literary 
models. 

Every expression that appeals to the reader with 
especial force does so because of some mental law with 
which the order of such expression harmonizes. Conven- 
tional usage does not explain such effects, since the 
arrangement of expression may be wholly opposed there- 
to. There is no right and wrong in style. These distinc- 
tions belong not to style, but to grammar. Style has no 
laws beyond a few principles of good taste. It is like 
dress. We say a man is well dressed, but the man that 
is not well dressed may not, after all, be ill attired. A 
style may be noticeably sloven, as dress may be; but 
between the infinite gradations of taste there may be few 
examples conspicuous by reason of unredeemed badness. 

Style is the thought itself. No one would to-day write 
history in the careless style of Allison, because hardly 
any one aspiring to the functions of historian thinks so 
carelessly. Style has been called the dress of thought; 
but this tells only half the truth, for, as thought is com- 
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mon and universal, the style is the principal thing. We 
cannot divorce the style from the thought of a great 
writer, because the style is the thought; and this is true 
of all writing outside of the accountant’s ledger and the 
police reports. In the cameo perfection of his sentences 
lies the secret of the effectiveness of that artist-lapidary 
in language, Robert Louis Stevenson. Try to part his 
thought from his style. Or take Emerson, whose lacon- 
icisms are said to have been a blot on his work, which they 
were not, because his thought was in laconicisms—his 
thinking a perpetual staccato. The precision of Macau- 
lay’s prose was the precision of his thought. His style 
could not help being precise. Spencer has a funny idea 
that we should avoid making our sentences too perfect 
and thus become fatiguing, as Pope and Bacon were. No 
one but a prig needs such an admonition, and the prig will 
not profit by it. Spencer’s advice arises, however, from 
the error of supposing that there is a right and wrong in 
style—a true and false rule of style, as there are true and 
false rules of syntax. 

No author possessing what is called style—something 
of his own by right—fails to become a man of consequence. 
He may not be destined to produce any even moderately 
lasting achievement; but if he have an individual quality 
of speech, he is sufficiently endowed to deserve careful 
watching. In him crudity and a low literary ideal may 
be temporarily overlooked—all for the sake of that dis- 
tinctive individuality of utterance which is the very 
thought itself. 


Gop has given us all wisdom and knowledge, reason, and the 
power to perceive the past and the future; but we do not know it, 
because we are fooling away our time with outward and temporal 
things and are asleep in regard to that which is within our own 
self.— Paracelsus. 


MAN: 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


BY CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 


‘I have seen gleams in the face and eyes of the man that have let you 
look into a higher country.”—Carlyle. 


Everything worth knowing in this world relates itself 
in some way to man. Everything in the outer world of 
visibility corresponds to something in man’s inner world 
of thought; therefore, we apprehend that the relations 
existing without and within are in reality one and the 
same. One is but the external expression, or clothing, 
of the other. 

St. Paul says there is a natural man and a spiritual 
man—first, that which is natural, and afterward that 
which is spiritual. Now, the word natural fails to convey 
his full meaning. The translators did not give the true 
English equivalent, which is animal. We are told in the 
first chapter of Genesis that God created man in His own 
image and likeness. If that is true, was Paul at fault 
when he said?—“That was not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural; and afterward that which is 
spiritual.” Viewed from one standpoint, the apostle’s 
statement is seemingly contradictory; but from another 
we realize that his meaning was that the spiritual man is 
involved while the natural (physical) man is evolved. 
What does this suggest? Take a sheet of paper and roll 
itup. It must be folded before it can be unfolded—which 
illustrates the principle that everything evolved must 
first be involved. 

The power of God was in the very first germ of man— 
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right at the starting-point. Now, what would he the first 
thing to appear on this physical plane of existence? Nat- 
urally, the very last thing to be involvyed—expression. 
And so we find first on the earth the physical, or animal 
man. Evolution continuing, next comes the intellectual 
development of man; and lastly the spiritual. 

It is not so many years ago that men ate raw meat— 
that they lived almost without clothing, in caves, and 
watched their opportunity to pounce upon and kill animals 
to obtain subsistence. At first, man lived on wild vegeta- 
tion and animal food. Later came the cultivation of the 
soil; and thenceforward we may follow man’s progress 
in the pages of history. Everything tends from a lower 
to a higher state, and modern science teaches that the 
highest ape and the lowest man are not nearly so far apart 
in development as the lowest and the highest ape. When 
we study the early history of man, we find him to be little 
more than an animal; and even to-day we find all the 
varying stages from the animal up to the spiritual man. 
We also discover that the tendency of the whole world is 
ever upward and onward. 

As man develops, there comes to him the idea that 
there must be something to worship—something greater 
than himself, to which he must look with a sense either 
of reverence or fear. In the earliest ages, the gods 
(for there were many deities) were either good or evil; 
for man judged that when an effect seemed to be of an 
injurious nature there was an evil cause behind it; and 
whenever there was anything beneficial there was a power 
for good back of it. As time went on, the gods became 
less numerous; and at last to some people came the 
thought of only two gods—the god of good and the god 
of evil. 

Throughout the history of the world, the plan of the 
Creator seems to have been that some great minds should 
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give to the people, at certain stages, new light, so that 
they might advance in intelligence. Even before the 
Jews became a nation, we find Abraham advocating one 
God, and standing almost alone for this unitary principle; 
hence the children of Israel always dated events back to 
their “Father Abraham.” Thus also they spoke of “the 
God of Abraham.” With Moses came the thought of Law 
—law as ruling both the universe and the will of man. 

It was most essential that these great teachers should 
appear. They were as truly “sent of God” as was Jesus. 
They were veritable prophets: forerunners of greater 
events—the ideals to which men should seek attainment. 
Throughout the ages, when there was a need a great 
teacher supplied it. When people became divided into 
nations, the thoughts of one nation were not those of 
another; and so their ideas were often radically different. 
The religion of the Semitic people—from whom the Jew- 
ish nation sprang—was grand, yet gloomy. They were 
a warlike people, and their deity, in the first stage 
of their evolution, was likewise warlike—a god who 
would take revenge by commanding them to destroy men, 
women, and children. There is very little in the Old 
Testament of a spiritual character, save portions of the 
Psalms and some passages in Isaiah. There is scarcely 
anything said of immortality. Yet all these stages 
through which the children of Israel passed were neces- 
sary. The religion of the great Aryan race was quite 
different; for it was a religion of brightness and hope. 

The different world-teachers came primarily to supply 
the needs of their respective peoples. We are too apt to 
conclude that this world had only one great teacher, “sent 
of God,” and that the others were but ordinary men. God 
knows best the needs of all his children, and will supply 
those of the Hindu and of the Japanese just as readily as 
those of the Hebrew or the Anglo-Saxon. Different minds 
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receive according to their special trend. Now, if we can 
realize that Abraham, Isaiah, Confucius, Zoroaster (Zara- 
thustra), Socrates, and Plato were alike prophets of God, 
we will be more tolerant of other people’s beliefs. The 
early Christians referred to Socrates as “the Christian 
before Christ.” Whatever good we see in these leaders 
of men, or in the teachings of Christ, we may find in other 
great teachers. They have taught the same things; 
therefore, we know them to be good. If God gave the 
truth to one, he gave it to others. It may be expressed 
in many ways, but it is essentially the same, whether 
uttered by Buddha or by Jesus. All truth is from God. 

All these leaders of thought stood as ideals for men. 
Man realizes higher conceptions through approaching 
these different ideals; therefore, we find Jesus saying, 
“If I had not come, ye had not sinned.” Does any one 
suppose that Jesus brought sin into the world? No; but 
why did he make the above statement? Simply because 
he manifested a higher ideal than the world had received 
before; and lack of conformity thereto constituted sin. 
This sense of sin in man is not something outside of him- 
self. Two persons may do the same thing, but in one case 
it may be a greater sin than in the other. It is difference 
in the underlying motive that makes a sin greater in one 
case than in another. One knowing the Will of the 
Highest, and not doing it, will suffer more punishment— 
more unrest of mind—than another who knows and thus. 
performs but little. 

Throughout the ages great teachers have advocated 
certain great principles, or truths, that were given to the 
people just as rapidly as individual minds became capable 
of receiving them. Take, for instance, the doctrines that 
Jesus gave to the world. We say we believe them—that 
they are true; yet it is doubtful if we understand one- 
tenth of the things that Jesus taught. If we did under- 
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stand them, would we not follow them more closely? 
Concerning those truths that he deemed most essential we 
are most negligent. All of us, at times, have been anxious 
about something—worried, or fearful. Do we realize 
that Jesus told us to “take no thought for the morrow?” 
It seems a small matter; yet he attached great importance 
to it—so much, in fact, that in substance he reiterated it. 
He meant, not that we were to shirk our duties, but that 
whatsoever our hands findeth to do we should do it with 
our might—that, however, we should not be doing in our 
minds to-day the things we are to do to-morrow with our 
hands. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” said 
Jesus; that is, if we use our God-given forces aright 
to-day, we will have no trouble to-morrow. On this 
seemingly small matter hang all the great things of life. 
It is not possible to keep the mind clear and the body well 
so long as we indulge in anxious, worried thought. Our 
belief in the things that Jesus taught is usually half- 
hearted. We prefer to follow certain prescribed rules 
and forms than to obey the laws that he enjoined upon 
‘the race. 
At present the world has no need of “great teachers.” 
If we would live up to even one-quarter of the lessons 
taught by the great leaders of the past, it would be better 
for us; yet times have radically changed. The teachers 
of former ages (and there were many) were more con- 
spicuous than they could possibly be in the present era. 
The people of those times were not capable of knowing 
half of that which is to-day common knowledge; and 
while, if we except Mahomet, no great teachers have come 
to the world in the past fifteen hundred years, yet there 
-has been going on a “leveling up” process. People, as a 
whole, are learning more of the power of God in the indi- 
vidual life; hence, the world is far in advance of what it 
was a few years ago. But it is doubtful if the race has 
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grasped the true thought concerning the teachings of 
Jesus, or of Buddha. Little by little we are advancing 
along those lines; yet both these teachers inculcated the 
non-resistance of evil—and when a person wrongs us in 
any way our first impulse is resentment. Jesus, realizing 
that all force and all life are one, saw that the good of life 
could be brought about most effectually by working with 
` the force of life. Every form on this earth manifests the 
power of God; but, if the different forms are continually 
clashing, we have the “good” and the “evil.” Man never 
succeeded in making any one better in this world through 
retaliation or any form of punishment. The only power 
in the universe that will overcome evil conditions is the 
power of God, which works for good at all times and in all 
places. The only thing that will overcome the darkness 
of the world is light. If we could realize also that evil 
must be overcome by good, we would begin to know more 
of heaven on earth. When we stop fighting evil, and work 
with all the forces that make for good alone, evil will be 
no more. 

Many persons assert that a time must come in the life 
of man when he will lay aside the form and will cease to be. 
They are not able to see that things have been gradually 
working in the outer world from the protoplasm upward 
to man; and that something has entered the human soul 
—a longing, a reaching out, a realization that man is 
something more than he seems to be—that points to a 
reality beyond. We know that, as man goes through 
life, no matter what subject he investigates, the more he 
studies the more he finds to be discovered. If he lived to 
be ten thousand years old he would never be able to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of anything. If life begins 
with protoplasm and ends with mortal man, it is cer- 
tainly a colossal failure; there is neither sense nor reason 
in it. 
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Again, when we consider that it is not possible for one 
material atom to be destroyed, or for one particle of force 
in God’s universe to become lost, do not such facts point 
to the immortality of the soul? Do they not suggest that 
something lies beyond? Why should this great longing 
enter the soul of man for something that he feels must 

. exist? Everything in Nature really points to the immor- 
tality of life and intelligence. True, the form passes 
away; but its elements are not lost—they soon reappear 
in a new guise. The time will yet come when people will 
realize that the soul is of chief importance, not the physi- 
cal body; when people will talk about the development 
of their souls, not their bodies, as is the present custom. 
If we were to give the same attention to our spiritual 
nature that we give to our physical states, we would be 
infinitely better off; but the form seems to engross our 
whole attention—the body is of more importance than the 
spirit. 

We affirm our belief that man has a soul; but we must 
reach the point of knowing that man is a soul. Then we 
shall find that the body, to which we have given so much 
attention in the past, really requires no thought. It will 
be strong and whole because it will express the wholeness 
of the soul-life. This may seem visionary, or of remote 
fulfilment; but it need not be. We can make it a living 
reality in the present. Each and every soul can prove the 

- truth of these things, for it is not a matter of time; it is a 

question of realizing the power of God as an indwelling 

Force in one’s own being. Some say: “Well, I believe 

that to be true; I believe many people are realizing that 
fact: but I do not think it is for me.” They are quite 
right; it is not for them while they think that way. But 
just as soon as they begin to think that it is for them, and 
that there is something within them that may be what it 
wills to be—because every soul when it wills to conform to 
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the laws of being may be well, strong, and whole through 
the power of God latent within it—then it is just as much 
for them as for others. One does not receive this power 
by proxy. He must realize it for himself. Another may 
tell about it and point out the path; but if one would 
know all about it he must walk therein. 

A great many people would like others to assist them 
through life—to make the way as easy and as pleasant as 
possible; but it is not in that manner that a knowledge of 
truth may be obtained. We must work out our own sal- 
vation. We must individually develop a knowledge of 
this power that God has implanted in our being. Let us 
try to realize the importance of life—that we are not here 
simply to have a “good time,” to accumulate money, or to 
get certain honors from our fellow-men. Let us learn 
that there is something of far greater importance to us— 
the development of our own God-given powers. There is 
nothing on earth that can mean so much to us as that. It 
fits us to deal with life here: it will fit us to deal with life 
hereafter. 


Ir does not take long for one to discover that ideas are totally 
migrant and transient, belonging no more to one individual than to 
another. Fancifully speaking, they drop out of the air, and build 
their aeries and raise their broods wherever the conditions of habitat 
are satisfied. It is clear that we must make haste to utter our 
thoughts, or we shall be anticipated by some one else; after which 
all effort on our part will be unreasonable and superfluous.—Atlantic 
Monthly. 


HOMO OH Orr Boe 


Let us be like a bird one instant lighted 
Upon a twig that swings: 
He feels it yield; but sings on unaffrighted, 


Knowing he hath his wings. 
—Victor Hugo. . 


PROGRESS THROUGH REINCARNATION. 
BY HESSAY W. GRAVES. 


Disengaged from the vulgar superstition of transmi- 
gration through animal forms, the ancient idea of Rein- 
carnation has never been absent from the mind of the 
human race. Even during recent centuries and in West- 
ern lands, despite the ban of the Church, this doctrine 
has held the minds of many of the most brilliant represen- 
tatives of philosophy and poetry alike. And at the 
present time one can point to such exalted minds as 
Wordsworth and Emerson, Schopenhauer and Maeter- 
linck, in confirmation of the fact that this idea has held 
sway even in the midst of modern materialism, with its 
concomitants, pessimism and despair. 

The appeal to authority, however inconclusive it must 
be to the independent thinker, might be made with sur- 
prising results throughout the length and breadth of 
Western literature and in the midst of the triumphs of a 
science almost wholly materialistic. There must be some 
virility in an idea that succumbs to no onslaughts from 
theology or from official science, and that indeed raises its 
head in this age of negation and possesses the minds of 
men with irresistible power. 

Turning, however, from any mere appeal to authority, 
great as it may be, one can find any amount of support for 
the doctrine of Reincarnation in quite other fields. Con- 
sider, for instance, the universally accepted scientific 
teaching of the inexorable sequence of cause and effect in 
the physical world. Carried to its logical outcome, what 
does it involve? We believe in the unity and universality 
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of Law. We believe that this is indeed a Universe—one 
in its every part. To be consistent, then, we must also 
believe that this law of causation is universal—that it 
reigns, not only on the lowest physical and objective plane, 
but uniformly on every plane of Nature. 

We must hold that the thoughts of a lifetime are con- 
served as real forces—that they are assigned a due place 
in the economy of Nature. Now, it is axiomatic that any 
given force tends to return upon its center; that in the 
reéstablishment of equilibrium the waves of disturbance 
return upon themselves; and that effiuence and refluence 
are essentially rhythmical and cyclic in their nature. 
Looking at the constitution of man in the light of this 
illustration, a close analogy may be traced. 

The brain is a constant generator of force, which we 

know is conserved. It must have its field of manifestation 
somewhere. We know also that mind and brain stand in 
the relation of harper and harp. We are justified, there- 
fore, in concluding that the causes set up by thinking 
during physical life persist; that the thinking principle 
transcends its material vehicle of expression; and that 
there must be a world of effects in which such causes 
express themselves when they retire from our view. In 
this oscillation of the ego, or thinking principle, between 
the objective and subjective states of consciousness, the 
rhythm of Nature is maintained. 

Ethical considerations also may be pointed to in con- 
firmation of the doctrine of Reincarnation. It is evident 
that the painful inequalities of human lot are susceptible 
of no clear and just solution on the one-life theory. A 
large, luminous, and rounded view of human life and 
destiny is possible, however, if we regard the human soul 
as a persistent center of consciousness gaining experi- 
ence under cyclic law, alternately on objective and 
subjective planes of consciousness, responsibly shaping 
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its ends by every thought and act of mortal life, and living 
ever in an environment that conforms to its own nature 
and deserts. Such a concept of human evolution gives 
scope for infinitely varied experience, for perfect adjust- 
ment of the complex relations of earth life on a basis of 
pure justice, and for eternal progression—which alone can 
meet the demands of a being in its own nature eternal. 

It is very evident that one brief mortal life, occupied 
largely by infancy and sleep, can afford but scant oppor- 
tunity for the acquirement of a rounded, harmonious, 
and complete development—psychic, mental, and spir- 
itual. Life teems with mystery even for the wisest of men. 
Proud science confessedly knows nothing of the ultimate 
nature of matter; psychology, nothing of the real nature 
of soul. Can theology demonstrate the deep identical 
basis of science and religion? 

Age after age must the soul return and explore the 
manifold mysteries of this septenary earth, and experience 
the almost endless diversities of human lot. Who shall 
limit its powers? It is not to be measured by the capaci- 
ties of any mortal brain; for in its march across the sons 
it has builded and discarded many such, hoarding the 
experiences and distilling as essence so much of higher 
wisdom. Tothose who urge the objection from memory, it 
might well be said: “Why seek ye the living among the 
dead?” Each perishing tabernacle has yielded up its 
archives to the triumphant spirit within; and, if one 
would view the forgotten past, he must rise to those moun- 
tain-heights of experience wherefrom alone that view is to 
be gained. 

Every world-scripture bears testimony to the truth of 
Reincarnation. The disciples asked Jesus: “Master, who 
did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind?” 
—intimating that perchance the soul was expiating in 
blindness some ancient sin. And on another occasion the 
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Master said: “Whom do men say that I am?”—well know- 
ing that the people were expecting one of the old prophets 
to appear. How, indeed, could any prophet’s appearance 
be possible save as the ripe result of an age-long evolution 
än which man’s spiritual majority had been attained? 
To subjugate self, to rule the forces of Nature, to explore 
the past, to forecast the future, to sweep full wide the 
vast round of the soul’s unfoldment—what millenniums 
must contribute! 

Summing up in the most liberal terms the achieve- 
ments of Western thought concerning this phase of 
Nature’s method of evolutionary development, it must 
‘still be conceded that the Orientals are the arch-thinkers 
along this (as along many another) metaphysical line. 
They apply the doctrine of Reémbodiment not only to 
humanity, but to the whole animate creation; and, in 
saying this, one is indeed well within the mark. They 
affirm that for the purposes of soul alone the universe 
exists; they see in every sentient form that soul striving 
upward, from the dim beginnings of a consciousness that 
knows not itself to the clear, intuitive self-perception that 
illumines the mind of an Emerson or a Shakespeare. 
Modern students can find no better or more luminous state- 
ment of this tenet than is given in the profoundly spiritual 
and indeed unsurpassable lines of the Bhagavad Gita: 

“Those who are wise in spiritual things grieve neither for the dead 
nor for the living. 

“As the lord of this mortal frame experienceth therein infancy, 
youth, and old age, so in future incarnations will it meet the same. 

“One who is confirmed in this belief is not disturbed by anything 
that may come to pass. 

“The senses, moving toward their appropriate objects, are pro- 
ducers of heat and cold, pleasure and pain, which come and go and are 
‘brief and changeable; these do thou endure. 


“For the wise man, whom these disturb not and to whom pain and 
pleasure are the same, is fitted for immortality. There is no existence 
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for that which does not exist, nor is there any non-existence for what 
exists. 

“By those who see the truth and look into the principles of things, 
the ultimate characteristic of these both is seen. Learn that He by 
whom all things were formed is incorruptible, and that no one is able 
to effect the destruction of It, which is inexhaustible. These finite 
bodies, which envelop the souls inhabiting them, are said to belong 
to Him—the eternal, the indestructible, unprovable Spirit, who is in the 
body. . . . The man that believeth that it is this Spirit which killeth,. 
and he that thinketh that it may be destroyed, are both alike deceived; 
for it neither killeth nor is killed. 

“It is not a thing of which a man may say, ‘It hath been,’ ‘It is 
about to be,’ or ‘It is to be hereafter;’ for it is without birth and meeteth 
not death; it is ancient, constant, and eternal, and is not slain when 
this its mortal frame is destroyed. 

“How can the man that believeth that it is incorruptible, eternal, 
inexhaustible, and without birth, think that it can either kill or cause 
to be killed? 

“As a man throweth away old garments and putteth on new, even 
so the dweller in the body, having quitted its old mortal frames, 
entereth into others that are new. The weapon divideth it not, the fire: 
burneth it not, the water corrupteth it not, the wind drieth it not away; 
for it is indivisible, inconsumable, incorruptible, and is not to be dried: 
away; it is eternal, universal, permanent, immovable; it is invisible, 
inconceivable, and unalterable; therefore, knowing it to be thus, thou: 
shouldst not grieve. . . . .” 
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Ir man knew the beauties of the spiritual world by which he 
is surrounded, and which he may see when he awakens from the 
dream of external life by becoming self-conscious in the spirit, his. 
interest in the affairs of this mundane existence would be dimin- 
ished to a considerable extent. Such knowledge, however, is only 
attainable to those who are capable of entering the interior state, 
and has nothing to do with the dreams of the visionary who revels 
among the products of his own fancy.—Franz Hartmann, M.D. 


Gop, from the beginning of the world, has created all things holy 
and pure, and they need not be consecrated by man. God is himself 
holy, and all that he made out of his own will is holy likewise. It 
is for us, by becoming holy, to recognize the holiness of God in exter- 
nal Nature—Paracelsus. 


THE ART OF CONCENTRATION.* 


BY M. E. CARTER. 
(Part I.) 


In his essay on “Power,” Ralph Waldo Emerson says: 
“Success goes invariably with a certain plus or positive 
power.” And there are “two economies” requisite to 
insure power and success. The first is “the stopping off 
decisively our miscellaneous activity and concentrating 
our force on one or a few points: as the gardener, by severe 
pruning, forces the sap of the tree into one or two vigorous 
buds, instead of suffering it to spindle into a sheaf of 
twigs.” Again, he says: 

“The one prudence in life is concentration; the one evil is dissipa- 
tion: and it makes no difference whether our dissipations are coarse 
or fine . . . All are distractions, which cause oscillations in our 
giddy balloon and make a good poise and a straight course impossible, 
You must elect your work; you shall take what your brain can, and drop 
all the rest. Only so can that amount of vital force accumulate which 
can make the step from knowing to doing. No matter how much faculty 
of idle seeing a man has, the step from knowing to doing is rarely 
taken. ’Tis a step out of a chalk-line of imbecility into fruitfulness. 
Many any artist, lacking this, lacks all; he sees the masculine Angelo 
or Cellini with despair. He, too, is up to Nature and the First Cause 
in his thought. But the spasm to collect and swing his whole being 
into one act, he has not. . . Concentration is the secret of strength 
in politics, in war, in trade—in short, in all management of human 
affairs, 

“One of the high anecdotes of the world is the reply of Newton to 
the inquiry as to how he had been able to achieve his discoveries: ‘By 
always intending my mind.’” 


There is no “royal road” to concentration. This is 


*As expounded by Virchand R. Gandhi, B.A., M.R.A.S., Jain Delegate 
to the Parliament of Religions, World’s Columbian Exposition, and 
Honorary Secretary of the Jain Association of India, at Bombay. 
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‚realized by all who have made any serious attempt to 
govern their mental activities. It requires individual and 
faithful practise to rule our thinking. Another may point 
out methods by which concentration may be made possi- 
ble, but each one must do the work and gain the power for 
himself. through steadfast effort. The multi-millionaire 
and the veriest beggar stand side by side in this. No 
money can purchase the power, and nothing outside of 
ourselves can deprive us of it when once it is gained. 
Here there can be no “trusts,” no “monopolies,” and no 
“cornering.” 

The ultimate objects of concentration may be classed 
under four heads: (1) To gain mental strength; (2) to 
generate thought; (3) to progress spiritually; and (4) 
concentration has a special bearing upon the development 
of character. To prepare the will to unfold and develop 
the soul is an ultimate aim of this faculty.. Concentration 
leads to meditation, which is a certain intensity of the 
mentality that is calculated to bring out latent activities 
—to make the latent patent. 

There is a distinction between the activity of the men- 
tality and that of the will. Will is the working factor of 
the conscious entity. There is also a decided difference 
between mental activity and will power. One may be 
thinking without bringing out latent powers, as, for 
instance, in a revery, or what we term a “fit of abstrac- 
tion.” Character, either good or bad, is formed when will 
power begins. We should acquire control over our men- 
tal actions through the conscious direction of will power, 
which must indeed control all other faculties as well; for 
“will power is a soul activity.” “Willing,” as defined by 
Mr. Gandhi, “is the out-putting of the natural force of the 
soul.” Will is neither a substance nor an organ. It is, 
when in motion, a dynamic soul force. 

There are four aids to concentration: (1) Right knowl- 
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edge; (2) right belief in our knowledge; (3) right action, . 
or practise of life; and (4) mastery over desires. Some 
additional capital is also necessary to concentration— 
some knowledge of the subject chosen to dwell upon. 
Simply reiterating, mentally, any chosen word or phrase, 
however pregnant it may be with meaning, is not con- 
centration. 

Suppose a person decides to concentrate upon some- 
thing of which he knows nothing except a word or a 
phrase—the result will be a blank; for there will be noth- 
ing to keep the thought steady or to hold it focalized. If, 
for instance, I take a foreign fruit of which I only know 
the name—one that I have never seen, nor even heard 
described. I may repeat the name over and over and it 
will profit me nothing. Or, I may say, “Love, love, love!” 
or “God is love!”—it will not be concentration, and I shall 
generate no thought by so doing. There must be a seed- 
thought of definite form in my mentality, and around that 
I must concentrate all that I know about it, arranging 
this knowledge in an orderly manner through meditation. 
Thus I shall be enabled to generate more thought upon it, 
or to gain further knowledge—evolve the subject. 

Mr. Gandhi tells a story of a boy in India whose father 
wished to have him learn to concentrate, and who took 
him to a spiritual teacher for that purpose. The teacher, 
however well he might have been able himself to concen- 
trate, had not the faculty of imparting his method; hence, 
he simply told the boy to attend his next lecture and pay 
strict attention to what he heard, and not remove his eyes: 
from him while he was speaking. The youth obeyed, and 
watched his teacher closely during the lecture. After it 
was over the master asked his pupil, “Did you obey my 
instructions?” “Yes,” was the reply. “What do you 
remember?” “Nothing; I could not understand what you 
were talking about.” “No? Did you notice nothing?” 
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“Oh, yes; I observed that while you were speaking the 
bone in your throat moved nearly two hundred times.” 
This was all that had impressed the youth because of his 
lack of knowledge of the subject of the discourse to which 
he had been obliged to listen. 

All real power of concentration comes through our 
being able to analyze our process of mentation. Indi- 
vidual knowledge of our subject is therefore necessary to 
carry on the mental processes of concentration and medita- 
tion. It is a “mental deception” when we, having no 
definite knowledge of a subject, undertake to concentrate 
upon it. There must be both knowledge of and interest 
in the topic. Interest comes only when we have knowl- 
edge of it. Concentration is only possible when a definite 
relation can be established between the person and the 
thing or subject to be dwelt upon. Conviction regarding 
our knowledge is also essential. This is “right belief” 
therein. There is a vast difference between knowledge 
and information. Many have information concerning 
subjects upon which they have no convictions—in which 
they do not even believe; again, others know a great deal 
about matters upon which they may have received very 
little information. We increase our knowledge through 
right use of our information. 

Both in and out of the modern pulpit, there are min- 
isters and other teachers who are fully informed upon 
doctrines and dogmas about which they preach and teach 
without believing in them to any great extent. They are 
lacking in “right belief.” “Predestination,” the “fall of 
man,” and “vicarious atonement” may be cited as in- 
stances of doctrines preached without any “right belief.” 
An immoral man may be a teacher of moral philosophy; a 
breaker of the law may be a teacher of the law; and so 
on. In all of these cases there is no belief in the subject 
preached and taught. “Right belief” is proved when one 
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lives and acts in accordance with the degree of knowledge 
or information possessed. Hence, if we would concen- 
trate we must have “right belief” in our subject; also, 
right action of life in accordance with our belief. There 
is no use in preaching “vicarious atonement” when we 
ourselves are not willing to make any sacrifices for others. 

Mastery of our desires is another necessity to concentra- 
tion. When we satisfy or become subject to our desires, 
they rule us. The thought of a habit that we gratify will 
distract us at the time of concentration. A smoker, for 
instance, may want his cigar, and thus become distracted. 
A woman of society, or one devoted to “dress,” will find 
her thought wandering to some of these trivialities; so 
that in these and similar instances the mental activities 
will become absorbed in something foreign to the subject 
chosen for meditation. : 

No man undertakes to carry on a business without 
financial capital, which he seeks to invest in a way that 
will be most likely to yield the largest profits. Just as 
necessary for the purpose of concentration is a certain 
kind of knowledge that we may also name “capital.” 

“There are five ways of misdirecting concentration: (1) 
Concentrating to seek pleasure; (2) concentrating to avoid 
things that are unpleasant from our point of view; (3) con- 
centrating upon disease; (4) building air-castles through 
our false ideas of life; and (5) violent concentration, such — 
as seeking to harm or get the better of others.” Our 
present-day “trusts” and monopolies are examples of the 
fifth method. There are many causes leading to “misdi- 
rected concentration;” and analysis of the subject will 
lead to the discovery of the habit of thought and the 
uncontrolled desire that cause it. 

We are all in a “network of vibrations.” Only through 
faithful concentration on spiritual lines can we avoid 
entanglement. True concentration is active on spiritual 
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lines and raises our vibrations above the network. Con- 
centration is a focusing of all our lines of energy in one 
direction. Defined by Mr. Gandhi, “It is a steady action 
of the mind, which should be always followed by medita- 
tion, which is a one-pointed mental action.” 

In arranging for concentration, a beginner should be 
eareful about the choice of place and time; for a certain 
posture must be observed by all. The place for one not 
well versed in concentration should not be one resorted 
to by a variety of persons; so far as possible, it should be 
private to the individual, on account of the “network of- 
vibrations” that a novice cannot so readily neutralize. 
The best time is between five and seven o’clock in the 
morning. All surrounding conditions are then quiet, and 
the creative forces within are more easily transmuted into 
spiritual force. In other words, one can then more readily 
raise his vibrations. 

There is no fixed rule regarding posture, except that 
the head and spine must be erect and in line. If sitting 
in a chair, one must not lean back. Never permit the 
shoulders to touch the chair-back. No tight clothes 
should be worn by one who would concentrate, for the 
breathing must be “full and deep.” This is impossible 
without freedom for all the organs of respiration, 

Weak-minded persons allow thought-currents and 
vibrations from others to rush in upon and distract them. 
Such persons cannot concentrate until they learn to rule, 
instead of being ruled by, conditions. 

Any thought-activity is misdirected that will not tend 
to further the “three objects of concentration: mental 
strength, generation of thought, and spiritual progress.” 
Concentration is “a steady action of the mind.” There is 
an unsteady mental action that is objectionable and one 
thatis not objectionable. In the second case, when we are 
preparing to enter into concentration there will be some 
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unsteadiness. This is when we are deciding upon the sub- 
ject for and the manner of concentration, when we are 
preparing to enter into a “steady and one-pointed mental 
action,” and again when we are emerging from the process. 

We all have what may be termed an “axis of mental- 
ity”; and to that we shall revert over and over again 
when any subject foreign to it is presented for considera- 
tion. Talk about spiritual matters to the man whose 
mentality revolves upon a money-making business “axis,” 
and he will not be able to follow you. The thoughts you 
present will find no entrance to his realm of thought and 
no center of activity upon which to revolve. He will 
scarcely hear you, and certainly will not heed you. 

Any one, by persistent effort of the will, may establish 
a new “axis” of mental action; and we all may and should 
make divine love our axis of mentality through cultivating 
the will to do so. If we would develop character and 
unfold soul powers, love must form our principal axis of 
thought—love to all living beings, indeed to all life in the 
boundless universe. 

(To be continued.) 


SPEECH, whether by written or by spoken word, is too crude 
and slow to keep pace with the needs of the now swiftly ascend- 
ing mind. The mind is feeling about already for more perfect 
forms of human intercourse than telegraphed or telephoned words. 
However little we know of it—however little we believe it—tele- 
pathy, theoretically, is the next stage in the evolution of language. 
—Professor Henry Drummond. 


REINCARNATION is the most logical and consistent philosophy 
on the earth to-day, when understood. It is the quintessence of 
all science. It is the palpable proof of the immortal life, and its 
teachings lift us above the fogs of superstition and doubt and place 
our feet firmly on the rock of all truth. May you learn of it and 
profit thereby!—A. Mark Stoddard. 


FIAT MORALS. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. — 


IX. 
“Thou shalt not steal” 


Accurately to place the moral meaning embodied in 
the command, “Thou shalt not steal,” it is essential posi- 
tively to know what stealing is. To this determination 
we must first fix the true boundaries between mine and 
thine, define clearly the meaning of property, and declare 
what the Moral Purpose of the Universe requires us to 
yield to in order that we may obey, not only the fiat of 
Moses, but the universal principle of justice between man 
and man. 

When Columbus and his followers came to the virgin 
Antilles they found the natives living in an almost purely 
idyllic state. The forest abounded, it is true, with thorns 
and thistles, but also with many fruits; and spontaneously 
the savannahs brought forth food fit and delicious, to be 
found without hardship and gathered without toil. The 
whole land was a new Eden. Washington Irving says: 
“Their kindness and gratitude could not be exceeded, and 
the march was continually retarded by the hospitality of 
the villages through which it passed. Such was the frank 
communion among these people that the Indians who 
accompanied the army entered without ceremony into the 
houses, helping themselves to anything of which they 
stood in need, without exciting surprise or anger in the 
inhabitants.” And yet: “The Indians were not careless 
in their notions of property, and the crime of theft was one 
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of the few that were punished among them with great 
severity. The untutored savage in almost every part of 
the world scorns to make a traffic of hospitality.” 

At the United States Military Academy the cadets 
claim and enjoy practically common rights of ownership 
in very many of the necessities and even luxuries of their 
somewhat narrow round of existence. Classmates are 
privileged to enter one another’s quarters and appropriate 
to their own use such things as they need—collars, cuffs, 
white trousers, writing-materials, tobacco; in fact, any- 
thing not a strictly personal belonging. An instinct 
quickly develops among the newly appointed “plebes” as 
to what is and what is not personal: the test for the latter 
—so far as instinct can be said to have or need a test— 
being that the things shareable shall be things replaceable. 
Yet woe to him that would touch anything, even a few 
sheets of writing-paper, under circumstances that would 
suggest dissimulation, evasion, or concealment! The dis- 
tinction is made without effort, and the penalty visited 
without mercy. 

West Point has no room for a liar or a thief. In the 
year 1863 a cadet, one of the most popular in his class, was 
expelled without form or ceremony—“dropped as a deser- 
ter” because he took from the room of another a few 
envelopes, which in fact he could have had for the asking. 
The crime was not in the act, but in the method—not in 
itself, but in the motive; it was a crime, not against 
the owner, but against the associated ownership, the 
community—‘“society.” 

Surely if this principle of common property can be 
practised in states so widely different—the virgin islands 
of the Haytian seas and the academic seclusion on the 
Hudson—it need not be considered so impractical a dream 
of the future for the entire race of mankind! 

D’Alembert asks the question whether, when driven 
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to despair or want and starved nearly to death, a wretch 
is morally bound to respect the superfluous property of 
others. No; not because of his need, or even of his neces- 
‘sity, but because of his right. There is no such thing as 
“superfluous” property; only that is property which is not 
‘superfluous. The world owes the famishing food, the 
Jame a crutch, the blind a dog—to each his due measure 
of aid, to all the “glad hand” of help. 

Communities have been formed from time to time 
whose endeavor has been to renovate society—to found 
upon a small scale new Arcadias. Wherever the founda- 
tions of such societies have been built upon the underlying 
principles that bind men together; wherever two or three 
were gathered together in the name of some one universal 
principle (by whatever name called) that was felt to be a 
religion—that community has prospered. But a reform 
that strove against the slow-moving current of politica) 
emancipation; a reform that, for the benefit of the many, 
ignored the rights of the few; a reform that exalted the 
powers of the State at the expense of the just liberties of 
the individual—has always come to disaster. Reform 
must begin with the person. If humanity is to be raised 
to its full powers of perfection, that perfection must in 
the ultimate nature of things first become incarnate in 
the man. . 

As it is in the universe, so it should be in society: true 
principles administered by true personalities determine 
truth. Fixity of principle, flexibility of adaptation: this 
is the sacred order—a standard of right action culminating 
in a pure system, a system so competent, so all-pervading, 
so inevitable as to compel acquiescence in its justice, its 
efficiency, and its force. 

The ancient order of society, replacing the primitive 
purity, was very simple: the tyrant, the few privileged, 
the enslaved many. Under different methods of adminis- 
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tration this endured till, not so very long ago, there was 
a sudden expansion of privilege. Some of the enslaved 
struggled up and grasped a portion of prerogative. In 
France, while Charcoal and Sulphur were so supine and 
indifferent as to possibilities, the Nitre woke to a knowl- 
-edge of his powers: the fuse, the match, the explosion, the 
French Revolution. And it was the same in England, 
where, as Carlyle says, when the head of Charles I. rolled 
on the scaffold it struck a chill to the heart of universal 
flunkydom. Since then the ingredients have been collect- 
ing again; the forests have grown for the slow combus- 
tion; the volcanoes have seethed their yellow element; 
-and the natron-beds, be sure, have not been idle. Society 
to-day is once more in a condition of gunpowder. 
Trades-unions have done something to put off the hour 
when the competitive system shall come to a final gasp— 
something, but not much; Karl Marx and Bellamy have 
perhaps done more; and the phrase, “Property is robbery,” 
most of all. To claim too much, or in the wrong way, or of 
the wrong sort, is ever to vitiate, more or less, all claims. 
Do not be deceived or beguiled into silence, forgetfulness, 
or ignorance of portents. We are rapidly building up a 
capitalistic feudality—far faster than the old baronial 
was built up—society rushing onward as a stone moves 
downward, with uniformly accelerated velocity. There 
are the department stores and the countless “trusts,” com- 
bines, and consolidations. The railways, from continental 
to municipal; the coal-fields, gas, electricity, express— 
where do you not find the process going on, or already 
achieved? And worst of all, it is so “beneficent’’—the 
consumer finds everything so much cheaper because of 
the concentration! How dextrous of the concentrators! 
Never could the “trust” prosper unless it could be shown 
that the people were coparceners in the loot. But by and 
by the people will awake to a realization of the value of. 
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the franchises they have abandoned to the few. They 
will then ask themselves, Why should these profits go in 
the shape of dividends to proprietors and not to us, the 
people? The question has but one legitimate answer. 

The fiction of a metallic basis for money is as potent 
‘for fraud, for the robbery of our birthrights, as the fiction 
of a fabulous basis for morality. A gold basis is robbery; 
a silver basis is robbery; a bimetallic (or any metallic) 
basis is robbery. On the other hand, “fiat” money is as 
delusive, unjust, and unnecessary as “fiat” morals. The 
postage stamp has no metallic foundation; its sole basis 
is a certain kind of service performed by the State for the 
people. If a stamp of the value of two cents can take a 
letter from New York to St. Paul, another stamp for a 
larger sum can bring to New York a thousand barrels of 
flour.. The true basis of a circulating medium is not metal, 
but service. That alone is just and sound money. 

The sole legitimate function of government, as such, 
is the preservation of order—of peace, by peaceful means 
if possible, but by force if necessary—with other nations, 
or among our own citizens and communities. In the 
course of time other functions have been achieved by or 
thrust upon the State. The War Department and the 
Navy, the Treasury and the administration of Justice— 
these are all incidental to the main purpose: order, to 
‘preserve or to defend. But with the Patent Office and the 
Post Office, the Bureau of Labor and the Department of 
Agriculture, it is altogether different: these are clear 
usurpations. The post office is the best example of a 
right inherent in the people, filched from the people, and 
yet adopted, accepted, and beloved by them. With almost 
one accord they agree to divest themselves of an individual 
right and delegate it to the community for the sake of a- 
better and more permanent service. In the large cities 
the rate of letter carriage, as compared with what it would 
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be under a system of free competition, is dear, even extor- 
tionate. In New York, a transportation company that 
could get the monopoly of letter carriage within municipal 
limits at the rate of a mill an ounce would speedily acquire 
wealth; but, if competition prevailed throughout the 
‘country, it might and doubtless would cost dollars rather 
than cents to transport a letter from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains. l 

Whatever arguments may be deduced from the facts, 
it is certain that the State has arbitrarily seized upon this 
-one business, claimed a monopoly, and enforced it. Let 
those who fear the specter of socialism tremble at the 
spectacle; for in the post office there is a function, not 
naturally the prerogative of the State, assumed by the 
State. It is purely socialistic. The same is true of 
water supplies owned and controlled by the municipalities, 
and gas and electric plants; these also are socialistic— 
few as well managed as the post office by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and more open to diversity of opinion, but—to 
those conservative souls who fear ghosts—open to the 
same objections. 

Some thinkers, and a few practical men—more and 
more yearly—hold that, if the water-works of a city can be 
creditably managed by the municipality for the good of 
the community, why not the lighting and heating, mes- 
sage-conveying, parcel-conveying, even person-conveying? 
And others do not scruple to avow their belief that this 
idea could be extended to the same functions in the nation, 
applying it to railways, telegraphs, telephones, express 
business, and the like. Imagine, however, the turmoil 
that would ensue if by any unforeseen contingency the 
Congress should be likely to pass a bill creating a Bureau 
of Parcels’ Express as an adjunct to the present mail sys- 
tem! With what unanimity the big express companies 
would declare they were being robbed; and how sure it is 
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that plenty of pulpits would in the sacred name of honesty 
sound an alarm and preach against such a proposition 
from the text, “Thou shalt not steal”! An ecclesiastical 
system that, before the war between the States, preached 
in favor of slavery from the text, “Cursed be Canaan!” 
could easily do that. Truly, the Church was and is the 
“peculiar institution.” 

Two classes in the community conspired to prevent the 
peaceful and proper extermination of chattelism im 
humanity—the rabid “fire-eaters” of the South and the 
rabid abolitionists of the North. So there are now two 
classes who unite to prevent all attempts at accord 
between the individual and the State—between labor and 
capital—as to the limits of their respective functions: the 
one, the ultra-conservatives, opposing all change; the 
other, the red radicals, demanding entire and immediate 
change—the insisters upon “leveling down,” the deniers 
of “leveling up.” The encroachments of individual and 
corporate prerogative upon the social and financial liber: 
ties have been none the less aggressive because so 
extremely stealthy; none the less subversive because 
‘prima facie so beneficial; none the less disastrous because 
achieved beneath the banner of legality. Every day 
Sweeps from all parts of the country the dull impact of 
new mergers of business, coalitions of trades and factories 
and mills—production and distribution swooped down 
upon, competition gagged in the name of competition—by 
the robber barons of business. The day is fast coming 
when all the great industries will be, as many now are, in 
the hands of a few commercial potentates. The enormous 
revenues of aggrandized wealth will undoubtedly for a 
time be disbursed with comparative prudence. The multi- 
millionaires. will be for a few generations, as they now are, 
fairly decent men. But how long will they remain so? 
It is not possible for men to remain long decent under @ 
system that is indecent. 
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It is objected, even by those who perceive clearly the 
advantages of some form of coéperative order, that greatly 
to enlarge the functions of government would be to enlist 
‘a vast army of industrial officials, whose influence and 
votes would be not for the good of the people but wholly 
against them—wholly plutocratic. It is objected that, 
carried to its ultimate and logical conclusion, the new 
social order would be the death of ambition—the annihila- 
tion of energy and of hope; that with the failure of the 
‘struggle for existence all incentive to attainment of good 
in existence would end, and life cease to be attractive— 
as it would evidently become monotonous. The answer 
to the first objection is that under the purely socialistic 
‘system, as all would be officials, the officials themselves 
would be the people. Each would have his or her place, 
free for the fittest, where the maximum of efficiency 
would be the result of the minimum of effort. The com- 
mercial agency of production and distribution would 
‘become almost entirely mechanical; so, according to a 
mechanical law, “what is gained in power is lost in time,” 
and the labor of the race would be reduced to a small 
fraction of what it now is. 

That phantom of “leveling down,” which at first sight 
‘appears so terrible, will apply only to the unnatural ine- 
qualities that now afflict the world. Human nature 
eannot alter; debarred from tyrannical exercise in pres- 
ent directions, ambition will find room for expression in 
others that are helpful, not hurtful. No human social 
contrivance will ever be able to do away with the effects 
of heredity in the individual; those powers we call talents, 
or “gifts,” must find opportunity. Indeed, in that deli- 
cious time (when Clio, grown wiser from studying her own 
life, shall have brought in Themis to guide us), our oppor- 
tunities will be vastly greater than now; the rewards will 
:go to the worthy, not to the aggressive. It will then begin 
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to seem to the thoughtful of those days that (as now great 
wealth) great genius is a species of injustice. The beauti- 
ful fictions of theology will long since have taken their 
due place; the story of the Christ child will be reverenced,, 
not for its mystery, but for its moral. And through it 
all, man will see that in the ordering of the world Nature 
has not been just to men. To give one a great talent and 
another none, or worse than none—surely the philosopher 
of those days will say, This is unjust! So they will cast 
about (even as we do now) for a remedy; and in the end— 
perhaps after ages of endeavor—they will find it in the 
fact, as certain now as then, not in the injustice of Nature 
to man, but that man has always, in being unjust to others, 
been inhuman to himself. 

Man has stolen from posterity some of the birthrights 
of man. Now he looks with little favor upon the high 
philosophy that would tell him he has defrauded himself. 
but by and by, when he shall have learned the great 
truths of being—the solidarity of the race and the con- 
tinuity of life—he will know how utterly selfish, how 
entirely unwise, he has been. 

Slavery is theft, besides many other crimes; and not 
only is he a thief that holds back by fraud the hire of them 
that reaped down his fields, but he also that, knowing. 
his hired servant to be worthy of better pay, refuses it, or 
does not tender it unasked. To buy cheap and sell dear: 
is commercial stealing, both ways—theft in that fraction 
one way below the right price, and the other above it. He 
that is hired for a price to render service and is slothful, 
or gives any kind of scant pattern for his pay—there again 
you have a thief. And the slavery of savage thought, of | 
evil thought, of bound thought, held or imposed: that, too, 
is theft—of the birthright of the present and the heritage 
of the future. Debt dishonestly incurred—that is theft of 
the vilest kind. If you borrow, not intending to restore, 
you are a thief. 
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We hold these truths to be absolute, unconditioned; 
infinite—not as supernatural or mystical, but as con- 
clusive for all, at-all times, and in all places: the good will 
of man to man, the expression of the Good Will that is to 
conscientiousness exactly what mathematics is to cal- 
culation—the origin of codrdinates of moral acts. Say 
not that this is impracticable—that as mankind is consti- 
tuted it is impossible! If one man can demonstrate, all 
can understand; if one can do, all can learn to do. If 
all the redmen had been Samosetts and all the white men 
Penns, there would have been no savages, red or white. 

They who oppose, either from interest, ignorance, or 
indifference, any change from the existing conditions of 
the social order inquire incredulously or mockingly, How 
can the change be effected, and with what body shall it 
come? As to fortunes, they say, who shall decide what is 
just or unjust, and to what amount they shall be limited? 
The principle of righteous possession, as distinguished 
from ‘robbery, is not difficult to discern nor to state. 
Whatever is a natural gift to the individual is his. The 
increments of genius are his. The results of industry, the 
products of patience, and the emoluments of achievement 
in invention, science, art, and literature, are his: some in 
their entirety, others in such just proportion as shall not 
only be evident to the man of the future, but are 
evident now. 

That fraction shall be the individual’s right which shall 
in nowise encroach upon the eternal and inalienable right 
of all mankind. As now none dare fence in and hold for 
his own profit or pleasure the common land of the highway, 
so shall it be with the results of beneficent discovery in the 
arts and sciences. But as now, if the community opens a 
new highway or street through private lands, public 
justice decrees personal compensation, so in the coming 
era shall it be with all things. Then a man’s wife and chil- 
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dren shall be his; but all trace or token of servitude or 
vassalage shall be forever at anend. A woman’s husband 
shall be hers; but the last remnant of the feudal fiction 
of coverture shall have vanished. Man shall no longer 
steal service, nor woman “support.” Then, under the 
benign rule of the infallible Themis, the principle of the 
common lands, parks, forests, streams, and streets shall 
be extended to all natural inheritances common to man. 
The right of eminent domain shall be extended to every 
portion and every product of the earth. 

The many monopolists of the present are teaching with 
marvelous celerity and ability the vast benefits of the one 
overpowering monopoly of the future. The encroach- 
ments of the few are cartoon sketches for the great fresco 
of the “last judgment” of Nature’s Michaelangelo. Yet 
who believes, or attempts by deed or word to act upon 
the belief, that these certainties of the future are more 
than dreams? We who call ourselves advanced see them; 
but even with us— 


‘The eyes are dim, nor wholly 
Open to the golden gleam ; 
And the brute surrenders slowly 
To the godhead and the dream.” 


Yet even now the power of the Universe is at work in 
the soul: the Motive of all ages—infinite Good, perpetual 
Principle. Call it the spirit of progress, love of God, or 
Jesus of Nazareth—it lives; and because of that life we 
also shall live, even out of the sands of the desert crying in 
the logion found buried from the distant days of Egypt: 
“Raise the stone, and thou shalt find me; cleave the wood, 
and there am I.” A i 


THE mind of man is the connecting link between the celestial 
and terrestrial states. Heaven and happiness may be in his mind, 
but not his mind in an external heaven.— Franz Hartmann, M.D. 


THE VALUE OF MODERATION. 
BY CARRIE BLAKESLEE HUMPHREYS. 


“He that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 
The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man’s door.” 


Wisdom points ever to the middle course, and with 
unhesitating verdict the “mean” is pronounced “golden.” 
The languages of different nations show that this thought 
is common to them all. It seems to be one of those intui- 
tive ideas in the mind of man that are unconsciously awak- 
ened by the circumstances of life. Thus the Roman said: 
“Whoever chooses the golden mean, serene and safe, 
dwells neither in a wretched hovel nor in an envied 
palace.” And again: “The middle station is safest.” 
This gives the ancient idea, while in modern times the 
French have the proverb: “A man may shine in the second 
rank who would be eclipsed in the first;” and in the 
Italian is found: “Little wealth, little care.” . 

Now, although each tongue gives a slight national 
coloring to its maxim, yet the leading thought is the same 
in all—the “fortunate medium.” And this view is held 
for reasons of worldly wisdom or self-interest. Is it not 
a regard for ease and personal welfare that causes men 
to avoid the stations of extreme wealth or poverty, and 
choose that life that brings with it the least disadvantage 
or exertion? How much policy is clothed in these words: 
“The middle station is safest!” Their very obscurity ren- 
ders one secure from attack. But this universal sentiment 
is not altogether founded upon sordid motives: there is 
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also an element of that higher spiritual wisdom that is the 
true guide to life. As the indispensable condition of the 
soul’s highest attainments, the teaching of God’s word 
points to contentment with little. 

In the writings of the great poets and dramatists, this 
hidden spiritual truth is conveyed—the harmonious min- 
gling of ingredients in the “wine of life.” Thus Shakes- 
peare has said: “Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and 
the ingredient is a devil”—showing that all excess is a 
source of evil. Even virtues by a slight exaggeration 
become vices. Shylock, one of the most wonderful con- 
ceptions of the myriad-minded poet, very clearly portrays 
exaggerated forms of virtue. It was his patriotism and 
love for the Jewish people, carried to excess, that caused 
him so intensely to hate the Christians. His economy 
became a fierce craving for riches; while his extreme love 
of justice caused that unrelenting exaction from Antonio. 

The shadowy border-land between vice and virtue is 
often so faintly traced that it can scarcely be perceived. 
Nor is it alone in the world of morals that one must heed 
this equilibrium of forces. A well-balanced nature also 
holds a certain vantage ground in the intellectual world. 
To the sober eye of common sense the possession of extra- 
ordinary intellectual gifts may not be an unmixed bless- 
ing. Many who covet genius forget that it is often 
attended by serious disadvantages. The law of quid pro 
quo holds true in such a case. Nothing can be had with- 
out paying the price; and it is often a very dear one. 
“Tis but a step from the genius to the madman.” The 
same creative power that peoples a world of fancy gives 
origin to the tortures that afflict the brain of one bereft 
of reason. It is the imagination that forms the phantoms 
of insanity, and the same power creates the characters of 
artistic fiction. There is only a difference of degree. The 
man of genius passes on in his career, ever creating new 
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and fanciful characters, until at last he has made for 
himself a new world and peopled it as he would. He 
soon ceases to regard the truth of the material world, 
while the reality of his creations seems almost indisputa- 
ble to him. Nothing is so tangible—so positive—as the 
ideal forms of his active mind. 

A great French novelist said: “Come, let us leave these 
tiresome men and women and talk a little of real people 
—the characters in my book, for example.” And Dickens 
asserts that his characters, while in process of develop- 
ment, possessed his mind so entirely that they seemed 
more real than flesh and blood; and that this was particu- 
larly true of his child-characters, like Tiny Tim and Little 
Nell, who never left his side while forming in his tireless 
brain, but kept pace with his rapid footsteps and his busy 
pen. This ideal life gives one a distaste for the real. Men 
of genius are rarely pleasant household companions. 
They seem to be ever roaming above the common level, 
and paying little heed to either its pains or pleasures. 
They live in a world far distant from this, which is only 
reached by climbing the lofty heights of Parnassus. It is 
painful to them to be called from the cloud-capped moun- 
tain-top to the prosaic plains and quiet valleys of common 
life, It has been truly said that “you cannot harness 
Pegasus to the family coach.” A mind bent upon a lofty 
idea and absorbed in a world of imagination does not 
readily harmonize with the details of domestic life. The 
little cares and trials of home jar upon its finer sense like 
discords on a well-trained musical ear. This lack of adap- 
tation gives anything but happiness to the other members 
of the family. 

In another sense, a very active imagination is undesir- 
able in every-day life. Trifling ills, which to a person of 
less acute faculties would be considered trivial and soon 
forgotten, are exaggerated and made much of. A thou- 
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sand grievances that never existed are conceived, thus 
creating a scene of constant misunderstanding. Again, 
an extremely retentive memory is commonly regarded as 
a rare treasure, indicating strength of mind and charac- 
ter. This is probably true; for the intellect that vividly 
conceives, and vividly retains, cannot be deficient in other 
attributes. Then the past life, with all its treasured 
knowledge and wisdom, becomes as available as the pres- 
ent. A man turns to it with as much confidence in its 
reliability as he does to his present perceptions. It is a 
book of reference ever at hand, and continually adding 
pages as the years elapse. How many are there who 
exclaim, “Oh, that I could remember all!”—little ane 
what may be contained in the word all. 

Here, again, the law of quid pro quo comforts one; and 
how few there are who would be willing to pay the price! 
That extremely impressible, tenacious memory, with all 
its varied sources of pleasure, becomes an instrument of. 
keenest torture. He that derives advantage from an 
accurate recollection of the past must also suffer disad- 
vantage and positive loss. Time is Nature’s best remedy 
for all sorrows, but it can administer no balm to the ardent 
soul that tenderly recalls each look and tone and gesture 
of one loved and lost, and that minutely reviews painful 
incidents that to a mind less highly organized would have 
been long obliterated. Such a one is like a weary traveler 
whose burden is increased each moment, rather than 
lightened by time—till at last he exclaims, with Themis- 
tocles: “Oh, for the art of forgetting!” Living in the past 
with memory not only causes poignant sorrow, but it also 
throws one out of all sympathy with the present, unfitting 
him for usefulness. In his unreal world he becomes thor- 
oughly impractical; he falls more and more under the 
sway of the dominant faculty, until at length he has no 
longer the power to affirm that he will not “burden his 
remembrance with a heaviness that is gone.” 
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Then what charm in that quality or class of qualities 
that our grandmothers called “sensibility!” The quick 
and ready sympathy, the delicate perception, the fine 
appreciation of all that is beautiful and good, have been 
ever found in high and gentle natures since the world 
began. What a light and happy coloring such a nature 
would seem to give to life! But here— 

“The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns.” 

He that readily enters into his fellow-man’s sorrows 
feels his own most keenly. The mind that minutely notes 
each change of tone or gesture cannot but be deeply 
grieved when a loved one wounds. Again, he that derives 
the greatest pleasure from the little kindnesses of those 
about him is also the most sensitive to their neglect. The 
same tact that will avoid wounding another will itself 
receive most pain from another’s thrust. George Eliot 
says, “Susceptible persons are more affected by a change 
of tone than by unexpected words.” Thus exquisite 
refinement and rare susceptibility, while yielding joys of 
a higher order, render their possessor vulnerable to a 
thousand shafts that would glance harmlessly from the 
armor of a coarser or duller nature. Then, turning to 
another class of faculties, it is said: 

“Blessings on him whose will is strong! 
He suffers, but he will not suffer long; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong.” . 

A strong will is indeed admirable when directed by a 
strong intellect. All respect the man that, having made 
a decision, firmly abides by it though all the world oppose. 
Such a one is sure to be a leader among men, and to sway 
them with resistless power. Such a possession is a price- 
less boon. Yet it is better to appreciate from afar,for close 
proximity is not always conducive to happiness or safety; 
“distance lends enchantment.” The mighty will overrides 
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all obstacles, regardless of consequences. For such 
natures solitude is the only inheritance, dwelling as they 
do upon the snowy peaks above the cheerful valleys of 
common life. 

From a careful consideration of the subject, it is seen 
that moderation in all things tends to produce the greatest 
amount of happiness. It is seemingly a paradox that one. 
may not desire the highest gifts; yet experience teaches, 
that one endowed with moderate abilities generally gains 
.a greater measure of worldly success than another pos- 
sessing an exceptional faculty of mind. The explanation 
is found in the general mediocrity of human nature—in 
the fact that the greater portion of the human race do not 
rise above the dead level. 

Occasionally there is given to the world a great genius 
—as a beautiful specimen that brings variety into the 
-collection of a botanist; a rare blossom springing up by 
the water’s edge, nodding and smiling at itself in the 
mirror below, until it withers and dies; an exception to 
the rule of existence. The man that possesses moderate 
-ability, however, is best beloved by his fellow-men; he 
neither excites their envy nor calls forth their dislike, but 
lives among them loving and beloved. He recognizes 
feeble efforts in himself and in others; he learns that 
‘inferior powers are often blessed in great results; he is 
taught humility and faith until he says: “I once, in my 
own opinion, knew everything; then, nothing; now, 
‘enough.” He is enabled to extend greater sympathy to 
-all and more highly to value their labors. In studying 
human nature one finds the majority of motives mixed, 
‘and most ideals to be low. A life of unblemished good or 
unmitigated evil is seldom found. “Few are exalted to 
the rank of angels or lowered to that of demons.” At 
length one appreciates this truth and acknowledges the 
‘plane of human life. He no longer seeks for that which 
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does not exist, but contents himself with the reality 
presented. 

A modern novelist makes one of her characters say: 
“When I was young, I thought all white; later in life, 
black; now, gray.” Everywhere this fact manifests 
itself, confirming the theory that the wise basis of thought. 
and action is ever found in the “golden mean,” which 
avoids the dangers and shares the advantages of both 
extremes. Thus is acknowledged the prevailing medioc- 
rity of human nature, and intelligent action is thereby 
secured. Life is recognized as being neither brilliant nor 
somber, but neutral in tint: in perfect harmony with our 
vision, which rests with greatest pleasure, not on black or 
white, but on the soft-toned gray. 


THE SHADOW. 
BY WILLIAM J. ROE. 


Swiftly now the shadow gathers 
Over creeds we held so true— 
On the faith that served our fathers 

And the hope that once we knew. 


Though our olden forms surprising 
With an aspect fierce and strange, 
Truth advances, ever rising 
To a freer, nobler range. 


Timid dwellers in the valley 

At the shadow shrink dismayed, 
Or, like slavish Romans, rally 

For the Vandals’ torch and blade; 


But to braver souls and stronger, 
Further up the mountain height, 

All the shadows growing longer 
Only prove advancing light. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


N response to a demand that has long been recognized in the ranks 
of the New Thought movement, we have decided to devote a few 
pages of Minp each month, beginning with the present issue, to the 
special needs of the family and the home, with particular regard to 
the spiritual interests of the young. We begin the new year, there- 
fore, by adding to the magazine’s usual contents a Children’s Depart- 
ment, conducted by Florence Peltier Perry, in which it is the 
intention to present the principles of the higher life as simply, 
directly, and attractively as the demands of scientific truth will allow. 
While the guises of fable, parable, story, and poetic fancy 
may frequently be employed to invite acceptance of the facts and 
doctrines presented in more serious garb elsewhere, yet the child will 
be at all times considered and addressed in this department as an 
intelligent spiritual being, endowed with rights that differ in no 
sense from those of his parents. Ignorance of the supreme import- 
ance to the growing human tree of the proper bending of the 
childhood twig is responsible for much of the world’s sorrow; there- 
fore, all friends of the young among our readers are invited to 
co-operate with us in sowing the seeds of divine love and spiritual 
truth in this virgin soil. Short articles of literary merit will be 
inserted if writers will adhere to the simple propositions embodied 
in the work and policy of MIND. f 
The objects thus far outlined are: to inculcate obedience through 
love, not fear; to bring about submission to law and principle, rather 
than to opinions, however mature; to do this through appeals to 
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reason, not force; to gain the respect of children by teaching them 
to respect themselves; to remove all dread of the theological God by 
revealing the Father’s perpetual nearness to the child-heart; to 
show the dynamic power of unfolding mind in even plays and games; 
to teach that faith and prayer, when prompted by selfishness, are 
worse than atheism; to prove that Truth, the highest of pursuits, 
embraces all the manifestations of God—-from grass-blade to planet; 
to instil the idea that every child is a brother or sister of all other 
boys and girls; to show the cause of disease, the secret of health, 
and the immortality of the real; to extend the mental horizon from 
the family circle to the race; to substitute frankness and candor for 
mystery and fright in explaining human nature and existence; to 
teach that terror of the Devil and his “bad place” is due to a 
perversion of the imagination—a faculty that, when exercised in 
conformity with the natural laws MIND seeks to expound, reveals 
the omnipresence of the Good; and, finally, to show to children that 
the good is right for the truth’s sake, while the right is good for 
their own sake. 

The exposition of these truths, which have a common basis of 
right feeling toward both God and man, will be such as to interest 
and instruct the adult as well as the youth—for that in which the 
man sees nothing of value the child will see nothing to attract. Our 
duty to the rising generation is to help its intellect to evolve; for, 
in the words of Channing, “every mind was made for growth—for 
knowledge; and its nature is sinned against when it is doomed to 
ignarance.” 


THE mind is a deep, unfathomable cavern. Man is forever a 
stranger to himself; and what a blessing is he that can help us toa 
better acquaintance! What a torch is that which can throw one 
gleam down into the spirit’s cavernous depths! We are to one 
another as our perception is. Perception is power. The first appre- 
hension is the germ from which all science results.—Hmerson. 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


SOME MARKED PASSAGES—And Other Stories. By Jeanne 
G. Pennington. 219 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Fords, Howard, 
and Hulbert, publishers, New York. 


This volume is just from the press, and bids fair to exceed in popu- 
larity the author’s recent compilation of “Don’t Worry Nuggets,” 
which is now in its second edition. The readers of MIND are already 
familiar with Miss Pennington’s subtle thought and brilliant literary 
style, and “Some Marked Passages” is fully up to her usual standard 
in both respects. The stories are unique in conception and written 
on original lines. They involve an ambitious attempt to combine 
fact with fiction, in which the author has succeeded by portraying 
the principles of modern metaphysics in a way that compels their 
acceptance. Under the guise of romance, the psychology of sugges- 
tion is analyzed with both lucidity and charm. “Miss Zenobia’s 
Experiment” is the best “ghost story” that has thus far been brought 
to our attention, and the other tales are of uniform excellence. Suc- 
cess undoubtedly awaits this interesting book. 


VOICES OF HOPE. By Horatio W. Dresser. 213 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. Geo. H. Ellis, publisher, Boston. 


The latest work of this popular author is not a mere amplification 
of the preceding volumes of this important New Thought series, but 
rather a distinct effort to emphasize the optimistic aspect of Being 
as a rational science. The underlying thought is the safeguarding 
of the individual’s right to liberty and happiness through a recogni- 
tion of his oneness with the All Good. The tone is uplifting 
throughout, and many of the chapters are addressed with especial 
force and attractiveness to minds that are sorrowful and afflicted; 
while some of the author’s passages will have a tonic effect on even 
those whose lines are invariably “cast in pleasant places.” The 
sub-title, “Other Messages from the Hills,” suggests the lofty stand- 
point and breadth of view that mark the discussion of life’s problem’s 
in all truly metaphysical treatises. 
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THE GREATEST THING EVER KNOWN. By Ralph Waldo 
Trine. 55 pp. Boards, 35 cents. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Company, publishers, Boston and New York. 


Of a character analogous to that of “Voices of Hope,” this latest 
addition to Mr. Trine’s “Life Books” will have great favor among 
all opponents of fatalism in religious matters and of pessimism in the 
material concerns of daily life. The author’s conception of the 
mission and teachings of Jesus is somewhat original, but may be 
epitomized in the simple establishing of the “kingdom of God and his 
righteousness” in the individual mind and heart—wisdom’s only 
shrine. The author’s presentation of excerpts from the philosophy 
of Fichte, in confirmation of his claim that all truth is one and immu- 
table—historically and universally—affords at once a striking 
juxtaposition and a proof that in the study of fundamentals lies the 
best hope of the searcher after spiritual truth. Incidentally, the 
volume is a beautiful specimen of the book-maker’s art. 


SONGS OF DESTINY—And Others. By Julia P. Dabney. 180 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. E. P. Dutton & Company, publishers, 
New York. 


A new and beautiful volume of poems embodying a direct 
attempt at exposition of the New Thought ideal. All the serious 
verse in the miscellaneous collection seems to have been written 
under its inspiration. There is so little good poetry along this line 
that the present work should find many readers among metaphysical 
thinkers; indeed, these poems should find a real place in the world 
of the New Thought. The beautiful lines on “Earth-Touch,” “Fire- 
Baptism,” “Star-Mist,” and “Destiny” are especially commended to 
the perusal of such advanced minds. 


OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DUAL IMAGE; or, The Renewal of the Temple. A Mys- 
tical Poem of Human Evolution. Books I., VIIL, & VIII. 
By William Sharpe, M.D. 46 pp. Paper, two shillings. 
Hy. A. Copley, publisher, Canning Town, E., England. 
NIAGARA AND KHANDALLA; or, Nature Worship East 
and West. 22 pp. Paper, one shilling. Same author and 
publisher. 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY FLORENCE PELTIER PERRY. 


AnounD the child are neither walls nor boundary lines, but @ 
limitless expanse, everywhere glowing with beautiful colors. In the 
far-off depths, reality mingles with revery. It is like an ocean whose 
blue waves glimmer and sparkle on the horizon, where they kiss the 
shores of enchanted isles—Madame de Gasparin. 


GREETING. 


Happy New Year, children! You are going to.make it a happy 
year, of course. Let us see how easily it can be done. Sup- 
pose, Bobbie, you don’t want to go to school. Down go the corners of 
your mouth; wrinkles spoil your smooth forehead, and you send out 
sueh ugly little waves of thought—for thought travels in waves, you 
know—that finally you are so surrounded with them that they crowd 
-- out all the sunny, happy, loving thought-waves, and you grow more’ 
miserable every minute. Now, Bobbie dear, when you begin to feek 
that way, ask yourself if you really want to be wretched. Of course, 
you don’t! There’s no fun in it. So when you feel the corners of 
your mouth going down, just make them turn up. You can’t frown 
with your mouth fixed as if you were going to smile any minute. 
Try it, and see if you can; and—will you believe it?—you can’t feel 
so cross. The ugly thought-waves will weaken right away, while the 
kindly, loving ones from father and mother and the teacher, and even: 
the baby, will begin tapping at your brain, and before you know it 
you will begin to smile; then you will begin to laugh, and presto! 
the whole world will be changed. 
Think how much happier every one about you will be. Mother 
will feel so glad that you started for school whistling, because that 
means you are happy; father will go down town carrying with him 
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a cheery remembrance of his boy’s sunny face; the teacher will think 
how pleasant it is to have you for a pupil, and, on your return home, 
baby will have such a joyful greeting for her big, kind, nice brother. 
And thus you will be glowing with the best sort of happiness—the 
happiness that comes from controlling yourself, doing your duty, 
and making others happy. 

Now think of this, Bobbie, and Tommy, and Kittie, and Mollie, 
and Johnnie, and all the rest of you. Just see how happy this year 
will be if you only remember to keep the corners of your mouth 
turned up! 


THE NEW YEAR IN JAPAN.* 


You couldn’t say New Year’s Day in Japan. You would have 
to talk about New Year’s Days; for it takes three whole days to 
celebrate the coming of the New Year there—at least it does in 
Matsue. ` 

I wish we might shut our eyes and count one, two, three!—and 
open them to find ourselves in that quaint old city, don’t you? 
Then we would walk through the streets hung with thousands of 
paper lanterns; these are strung across the fronts of the temples 
and of the quaint little houses, and across the streets, every lantern 
having a big round red sun on a white background, like the Japanese 
flags that are waving from gate-posts and other places. Besides the 
flags and lanterns, there are miles and miles of thick straw rope— 
shimenawa—festooned everywhere, and from it hang fringes of 
straw, and paper cut into odd shapes, and fern leaves, and bitter 
oranges, and ever so many other things. 

“How funny!” yousay. Well, it isn’t a bit funny to the Japan- 
ese child, for it all means something. Fern leaves signify hope; 
bitter oranges, good luck; and charcoal means, May your good. 
fortune be as changeless as the charcoal’s color. The rope itself is 
sacred in Japan, and has been ever since one can remember; because, 
once upon a time, long, long ago, the Sun-Goddess was pulled out of 
the cave where she was hidden away, by the “heavenly-handstrength- 


*See “Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” by Lafcadio Hearn. 
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god;” and then another god, fearing that she might want to go back, 
tore up the grass, and quickly wove a rope, stretching it behind her, 
so that she couldn’t. Now this Sun-Goddess is supposed to be the 
great, great, great (if one were to write all the “greats” they would 
fill a big book) grandmother of the Mikado—Japan’s Emperor. 

In the streets, besides the flags, lanterns, and ropes, there are 
little pine-trees called the “gate pine-trees,” and one is planted by 
each gate-post. Now the pine-tree is the symbol for courage when 
trials come; for with the passing of summer the other trees begin 
to shrink away from the nipping cold, and their green leaves shrivel 
up and die; but the pine-tree is not afraid, and stands sturdily 
throughout the winter, with its green fresh and bright. 

Think how pretty the city must look!—flags flying, thousands 
of lanterns swaying in the breeze, thick yellow rope stretched every- 
where, gay with various colored bits in its fringe, and at every gate 
the little green pine-tree. 

_ Should you go to make New Years calls in Japan, you would 
find in each house a shelf—“the shelf of the gods”—and on it 
stands a shrine of white wood made like a pretty little house, or 
temple. On opening the tiny doors you might find within charms, 
or prayers written on tablets. At New Year’s time, the shelf and 
shrine look very lovely decorated with flowers, and the Japanese can 
arrange flowers better than any other people in the world. 

A little table, just the right size for a doll’s tea-party, would be 
set before you, and in front of this you would be expected to make 
an obeisance; but it would take you some time to learn to salute the 
way the Japanese do, so that your forehead would touch the floor. 
By this salute you would express your wish that all the agreeable 
things would come to your host signified by the things on the table. 
There you would find dried chestnuts for success, black peas for 
bodily strength, and, funniest of all, a lobster. You could never 
guess what that means—May you live to be so very old that you 
- can’t stand up straight, but will be doubled up like a lobster! 

Perhaps one of the gentle Japanese children would take you into 
the temple and show you the many strange and beautiful things 
there, among them three little images of apes—one with its hands 
over its eyes, another with its hands over its ears, and the third with 
its hands on its mouth. To the Japanese child this means: “I see 
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no bad thing; I hear no bad thing; I speak no bad thing;”—a very 
good New Year’s resolution for any girl or boy of any land, is it not? 
FLORENCE PELTIER PERRY. 


THE POWER OF THOUGHT. 


“The most wonderful and strongest things in the world, you know, 
are just the things which no one can see. There is life in you; and it 
is the life in you which makes you grow, and move, and think; and yet 
you can’t see it. And there is steam in a steam-engine; and that is 
what makes it move; and yet you can’t see it.”—Charles Kingsley. 

Little girls and boys do not all know that the thoughts they 
think are after all the things that make them happy or unhappy. 
They do not give much attention to their thoughts anyway. But 
if they could only know that every one of their thoughts has some 
effect upon their lives, and also on their bodies, I am sure they would 
be more careful. Just notice, some time when you are happy and 
bright, and see how much better it feels than when you are cross and 
disagreeable, and how much better it makes other people feel. The 
certain way to be a favorite with your companions is always to have 
for them a kind word and a bright, happy look. This way also will 
surely bring to you kind thoughts and words from your compan- 
ions. If you want your companions to be pleasant and agreeable, 
just always be pleasant and agreeable to them. When you grow up, 
and understand the power that is in thought and how much good it 
exerts in the world, then you will be very glad that as children you 
tried to think good thoughts about everything and everybody. 

CHARLES BRODIE PaTTERSON: 


LITTLE CLOCK AND BIG CLOCK. 


From the sideboard on which Little Clock spent his busy, useful 
days and nights, he could just see through the portiéres Big Clock, 
apparently not working nearly so hard, but really accomplishing 
just as much. They very seldom talked together, for Big Clock was 
not in the habit of using any unnecessary words; but it was a great 
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comfort to Little Clock to think that some day, if he worked very 
hard, he might grow to be a Big Clock himself. 

One of Little Clock’s chief pleasures was to listen to the children 
as they worked over their lessons in the evening. round the student 
lamp. Grammar, to be sure, he found very dry, but Geography was 
of absorbing interest. It was a drawback that he couldn’t ask, in 
any language the children understood, a single question of the many 
he wanted to; but it was delightful, after all, to hear about elephants, 
and crocodiles, and icebergs, and Nova Zembla, and Madagascar. 

Arithmetic was what suited Little Clock best of all—perhaps 
because all his wheels and cogs and springs and screws were adjusted 
by the most accurate mathematical rules. And he listened so 
eagerly to every rule and example that he learned all about Multipli- 
cation and the rest quite as rapidly as the children. One evening 
they came to the Tables of Weights and Measures, and among them 
to “Sixty seconds make one minute; sixty minutes make one hour.” 

“Just think,” said little Helen, “how many times Big Clock ticks 
every day!” 

“Only half so many as Little Clock there, for he ticks twice every 
second and Big Clock only once,” answered George. “But come; 
it’s time we were all off to bed.” 

So off they went, leaving Little Clock fairly quivering with 
excitement at the new idea. What a lot of ticking he really had to 
do; and what a responsibility to put on such a young, small clock! 

“Tick, tack, tick, tack,” he rattled away; “I must really figure 
out how many times I have to tick next year—tick, tack, tick, tack.” 

It did not take him long to calculate that he must tick a hundred 
and twenty times every minute, seven thousand two hundred times 
each hour, one hundred and seventy-two thousand eight hundred 
times in a day; but when he thought of multiplying this by three 
hundred and sixty-five and what an e-n-o-r-m-o-u-s number of ticks 
he must make in a year, he gave it up. 

“Tick, tack, tick, tack—oh! dear me, I can never in the world 
do it, I can never—tick;” and he stopped right there, with both 
hands over his head; for it was five minutes past eleven. 

Just then Big Clock spoke up: “Tock, tock—only one tick at a 
time, young man—tock, tock.” 

Little Clock thought a few seconds before he started up again 
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with a merry “Tick, tack, tick, tack—that’s so, that’s so, hadn’t 
thought of that—tick tack.” 
For all I know, he is still ticking away, but whether he has grown 


to be a Big Clock yet I haven’t heard. 
C. Amapon. 


WHEN you find people sad, there is nothing in all the world so 
good as to take them out in the sun of a summer day.—Caroline S. 
Whitmarsh. 


THE WOODMAN AND THE SANDAL-TREE. 
(From the Spanish.) 


Beside a sandal-tree a woodman stood 

And swung the axe, and, as the strokes were laid 
Upon the fragrant trunk, the generous wood, 

With its own sweets, perfumed the cruel blade. 
Go, then, and do the like; a soul endued 

With light from heaven, a nature pure and great, 
Will place its highest bliss in doing good, 

And good for evil give, and love for hate. 

—William Cullen Bryant. 


AN INDIAN MOTHER’S SONG. 


All things made he—Shiva the Preserver. 

Mahadeo! Mahadeo! he made all— 

Thorn for the camel, fodder for the kine, 

And mother’s heart for sleepy head, O little son of mine! 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


THE pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee. 
A clover any time to him 
Is aristocracy. 
—Emily Dickinson. 
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EVOLUTIONARY RECONCILIATION. 
BY HENRY WOOD. 


When refined from its former materialism, the evolu- 
tionary philosophy exhales the spirit of an optimism 
that cannot be limited. What a great and rapid advance 
within the forty years or so since Darwin and Wallace 
formulated their theories of “The Struggle for Life,” and 
“The Survival of the Fittest,” to the present accepted 
altruistic basis, even from the standpoint of a science 
that is yet materialistic! When first imperfectly recog- 
nized, the law of progress appeared selfish, if not even 
eruel. The great procession of advancing material forms 
was found to be moving in accord with fixed laws, but 
the fact that it was orderly could ill atone for its pessi- 
mistic temper. All potency was declared to be in matter, 
which grew in obedience to a blind, inherent, but invari- 
able tendency. But it may be admitted that, in spite of 
the mistaken spirit of the movement, its reliable method 
was a distinct advance beyond former concepts of an 
arbitrary regulation that was capricious, even though 
theoretically of divine origin. 

The bitterness of the “struggle” that destroyed the 
less fit and the lack of general unity and design, together 
with the seeming unmoral and unspiritual trend of the 
new philosophy, combined to produce upon the world a 
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somewhat chilling sensation, conveying an implication 
of agnosticism, if not of atheism. If, indeed, the natural 
order were found to be cold and utterly selfish, as well 
as orderly, could it be any real advance over the former 
more agreeable, even if erratic and uncertain, economy? 
It was natural that the lower aspects of the new 
philosophy should come first into view. The coarser and 
cruder are always more obtrusive. But soon it began to 
rectify itself, so that even its pioneers gradually saw 
other sides of their rising structure; and presently other 
investigators added new breadth to its proportions, until 
it began to show coherence, unity, and design, and, still 
more recently, altruism, beneficence, and even love. Many 
added their contributions—that of Herbert Spencer, per- 
haps, being the greatest of all—and roundness and 


symmetry became fully evident, especially under the 


warm and beautiful touches of Le Conte and Drummond. 
The wonderful grace and harmony of the different sides 
and interrelations of the present evolutionary temple 
were undreamed of one short generation ago. Even the 
most conservative physicists and biologists now admit 
the demonstrability of the higher,elements already noted. 
But it is also true that much of the materialistic trend 
and flavor—subtly, but perhaps almost unconsciously— 
is still retained. With all of its admitted saving and 
altruistic aspects, it yet means, to the majority, only a 
procession of seen forms, unmoral and largely mechani- 
cal, even though possessing a quality called “life” as the 
result of organization. In the race, the weaker perish, 
while the stronger survive and propagate their kind. 
We may now note what we believe to be the crown- 
ing necessity to make development appear consciously 
what it is in truth—congruous, logical, and complete. In 
effect it is the metaphysical (that which is beyond the 
physical) point of view: condensed into a few words, that 
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all progress is located in the unseen mind, soul, or life of 
everything, and that the seen forms are only expressions, 
or indexes. The advancing states are steps of internal 
character, and this seizes upon matter to translate itself 
outwardly. Matter per se never progresses; that is, so 
long as it remains relatively matter. It is the banner or 
sign-board of the particular character that is temporarily 
using it and playing behind it. The same plastic material 
appears, disappears, and reappears in higher or lower 
shapes, as the case may be. It is clay grasped by the 
hand of its molder. The elements that to-day make up 
the body of a tree, or a dog, may have figured in the 
material structure of seer or philosopher. It is the user, 
not the material, that ascends. The owner lays hold of 
it and erects it according to his own specification. It is 
just the well-fitting clothing, showing the quality and 
taste of its proprietor. He makes no mistake in its 
shaping, but a history of the raw material would show 
endless mutations. For illustration, the real tree is the 
tree-life, not the stuff that it lifts into graceful form. 
True, we may study the latter and appreciate its beauty 
and symmetry, but it is unwise to mistake the picture 
for the substance. The dynamic potency, or active 
energy, is all in the unseen tree. This lays hold of the 
cruder equipment and deftly fashions it true to species, 
overcoming gravitation and other obstacles in its expan- 
sive outpicturing. The principle is clear. Internal soul 
conditions correspondingly mold and fashion the outer. 
The figure 5 means nothing in itself, but it is an index 
or symbol of the living reality of number. Life never 
perishes, and its manifestations are endless. 

It follows that the less fit, which were supposed to 
be crowded out of existence, are perfectly conserved and 
only awaiting suitable costume in which to give a 
shadow pantomime of their next step of unfolding 
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quality. Nothing is, nor can be, lost. Those lives that 
seem to drop out of the great procession—said to die— 
disappear only to reappear in nobler and sweeter shapes. 

When the higher human plane is reached, man 
becomes a conscious partner with Divinity, and, recog- 
nizing the law, coöperates in his own evolution. This 
he accomplishes through ideals, which he sets up before 
him, and like great magnets they draw him forward. 
He identifies himself with the law of unfoldment until 
he becomes a law unto himself. 

In the light of the principles already outlined, let us 
now gather up and interpret, synthetically, the grand 
purpose and spirit of that higher and real evolution of 
which the procession of seen forms furnishes the transla- 
tion. We may reverently infer that God is the Substance 
of all things, and that he made everything from himself. 
This is not pantheism, but divine (or spiritual) monism. 

It is a great fundamental principle that there will 
ever be a spiritual restlessness in man until he finds 
God, or, in other words, attains the divine consciousness. 
This is the evolutionary drawing force. The quest is 
universal, even though with the vast majority it be uncon- 
scious. Men are ransacking the earth, hunting high and 
low, to find—they know not what. In reality, the goal is 
the living contact and jointure of their own higher 
selfhood with the Universal. Religions are instituted, 
theologies set up, ordinances observed, sacraments cele- 
brated, rituals formulated, denominations established, 
and ethical systems and philosophies promulgated—yet 
all are but varying attempts to find the great Ideal: to 
behold the one Reality. Seemingly, these earnest efforts 
form a great discordant chorus. Outwardly they are 
incongruous and often appear antagonistic. But they all 
may be defined as the multiform searching of sincere, 
striving humanity to satisfy a subtle soul-hunger. Not 
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ene of the many means employed is bad—not one but 
what has a use. The spiritual evolutionist can condemn 
none. They are all different roads toward the “Father’s 
house.” Whether narrow, indirect, or steep, they are 
well-meant attempts to satisfy the great longing. 

Every man will cling to that in which he—and he is 
like no one else—can see the most of God. The Romanist 
finds more of the Divine in consecrated art and cere- 
mony, while the varying schools of Protestantism turn 
with differentiated emphasis to creed, ritual, ordinance, 
doctrine, sacrament, music, prayer, and praise, each with 
the inherent, even if unintelligent, importunity—“Oh, 
that I might find Him!” Institutions fit themselves to 
human peculiarity. Not one in its special time and place 
can be displaced by a substitute. Men will search the 
objective world over for God, before they are ready to 
find his presence and image within. The lower rounds 
of the evolutionary ladder are thus all outside. It seems 
almost like a paradox that the highest one is the nearest, 
or, in a word, subjective. 

Can we not now see and feel the logic of universal 
reconciliation? Everything in God’s universe is our near ' 
relative. Even institutional science is reaching such a 
conclusion. Nothing can be really antagonistic. May we 
not now bring this reconciliation yet more into the con- 
crete? Have those who have felt the stirring of the 
broader spiritual philosophy always exercised a tolerant 
judgment and charity for those who are toiling up steps 
in the rear? Has not some disrespect and even condemna- 
tion been shown toward the sectarian and the literalist, 
and perhaps mild contempt for the devotee of creed and 
dogma? Think a moment. The members of the most 
bigoted sect, just for the present, find more of God in 
their chosen system than they can possibly find else- 
where. Among the endless variety of instrumentalities 
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that are pushing men along, every church, creed, system, 
and philosophy has a place; and not one can be dispensed 
with until its work is fully done. Those who are just 
now upon such a round of the ladder must take that step 
before they are ready for the next. Let us be as fully 
reconciled to them as to those with whom we touch 
elbows. This does not in the least favor inactivity, or a 
supine content with things as they are, but it does imply 
the absence of antagonism and the exercise of an intel- 
ligent charity. We may show our better way, in season 
and out of season, but it is not the better way for the 
other man until he so recognizes it. He will not and 
should not move until, in response to light from within, 
he does so of his own free will. 

The oft repeated metaphysical aphorism that “All is 
good” has been mystical and often incomprehensible, but 
under the searchlight of the higher evolution it is clari- 
fied and resolved. If the progressive stairway contained 
a hundred steps, might we not say that one who is upon 
the twentieth step is as good in his place as one who 
is upon the fiftieth, provided he is faced forward and 
keeping step? Both are brothers in the all-inclusive pro- 
cession and bound for the same destination. Just now 
the man fits the step, and the step the man. 

It is unwise to make any overt attacks upon old 
beliefs and ideas. The moment they have served their 
purpose they will melt into fluidity and furnish the very 
material needed for recasting. Love is the sequence of 
reconciliation, and here the beauty of its universality 
will be felt. We thus are led to believe that evolu- 
tionary progress is but another name for education God- 
ward. It is the gradual uncovering, through growing 
human capacity, of an all-inclusive Love—not only a love 
that seems religious and spiritual, but one that may 
truly be termed cosmic. “God is Love.” 
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May we not now divine the great necessity that is 
laid upon man? Although always a spiritual being, 
having God’s image within him, and although he has 
ever lived, moved, and had his being in the Eternal, yet 
he must needs be involved, or cast in low form, in order 
that through the educational process of working his way 
back he may discover his true rank. He has been dis- 
tanced from the Deity only in consciousness. In reality 
he has never left the “Father’s house,” his seeming 
journey being only a dream in sensuous matter and 
material embodiment. 

Life may be likened to a mighty gulf-stream, sweep- 
ing away from the Great Source and bearing everything 
upon its bosom, only eventually to float all back again 
with perfected understanding and recognized oneness. 
During this great voyage, individuation and voluntary 
God-likeness are unfolded. The Word becomes flesh in 
order that flesh may finally become the Word. 

Finally, can we with the telescope of faith essay 
to catch a supreme glimpse of the great educational 
curriculum? In the tremendous cycle of creative devel- 
opment, the Divine Life first involved itself into the 
lowest or most diffuse forms, and at length, through a 
series of grand steps, gathered itself and became more 
determinate, coherent, organized, and individuated—suc- 
cessively unfolding consciousness, self-consciousness, 
spiritual consciousness, and finally divine consciousness 
—thus blossoming into “sons of God,” in which form, 
with ever-growing capacity and reciprocal love, the 
rounding of the circle is made toward the “Father’s 
house.” Divine Love craves voluntary and intelligent 
love in return, and nothing less than its fulness can bring 
the complete equilibrium of the Perfect Unity. 


. “THE created world is but a small parenthesis of eternity.” 


` MIND AND SOUL. 
BY T. W. TOPHAM, M.D. 


“Were we to traverse the whole realm of Nature, 
nowhere would we find the genius of the Creator mani- 
fested to such an extent as in the creation of the human 
‘mind. Its faculties excel even the dreams of the wisest 
philosopher; and, as new powers develop and new phases 
present themselves for our contemplation, we are struck 
with wonder. And when we consider that man is the 
only one of God’s creatures that is capable of judging of 
the quality of its own intellect, we are again amazed at 
the force with which the truth presents itself that man 
is the king of creation. Indeed, the fact that man pos- 
sesses faculties so far transcending those of the lower 
animals stamps him as belonging in a higher sphere than 
they. He has a higher power of thought, and the use 
he can make of this function in the development of his 
spiritual nature is necessarily the advantage he possesses 
over them. 

It has been said that the lower orders possess the 
faculty of reason; but, when we carefully analyze their 
mental powers, we are compelled to give them only a 
negative place in the intellectual make-up of the animal 
kingdom. The space between the intellect of the lower 
animals and that of man is so great that we are com- 
pelled to place them in two distinct clasges—the human 
and the animal. Man has faculties so far above those 
of other creatures that they cannot belong to the same 
genus. Our very instincts determine this, even if we 
could not intellectually realize the difference. Animals 
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are endowed only with the instincts of reproduction and 
self-preservation; but man, in addition to these, has the 
faculty of comprehending the works of creation—to a 
limited extent, to be sure, but with the power at least 
of trying to fathom the will and design of the Creator. 
Man can and will eventually become more divine by 
reason of his natural gifts—the power to subject himself 
to his own scrutiny and to become conscious of his own 
inefficiency and sufficiency. Thus is man unique. 

When we comprehend these God-given powers and 
look within, we find the true status upon which we may 
become reconciled to Nature and her God. Then we 
understand the exact relationship that should exist 
between the Creator and the created. This gives the 
starting-point from which we can encompass the ques- 
tion of Mind and its relationship to the Creator and the 
future. 

We would not be doing justice to the situation if we 
did not deplore human weaknesses. The inability of 
many persons to comprehend the influence of the mind 
is such that the enunciation of truths that pertain to 
the innermost must necessarily be clothed in language 
that so corresponds to the physical that it almost 
obscures the true meaning of the proposition that man 
is a spiritual being, and as such has dominion over his 
physical body. The thought of man’s mind is the only 
tie that binds him to the God within. It is through 
mental power that man is brought to a level of the 
divine within—that he is enabled to assert his preémi- 
nence in the realm of created things and to say, “I and 
my Father are one.” The recognition of the divine within 
gives man power over his body and enables him to say: 
“I am not sick; even though the worms destroy this body, 
still—J am.” It gives man also his supremacy over mat- 
ter, which includes his body. While we may not always 
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exercise this power, yet we have it. God cannot be sick 
or in distress—-not even in that part of him that con- 
sists of our real selves. The “I,” the God within, cannot 
be sick; it cannot even be turned from a set purpose. 
When we have accepted the doctrine of the divinity 
belonging to mankind, and are willing to admit the 
power of the mind over the body, we are stimulated to 
go still deeper into the question and ask ourselves if 
this power is all there is to inspire us. If it is so potent, 
why do we not use it for the development of that part 
of us which lives after our bodies “die”? Can we not 
see, through the telescope of faith, that far-off realm to 
which we are traveling, and which portends good or 
ill to us? Can we not see that the divine within may 
be influenced by the condition—the tenor and trend— 
of our thoughts? May we expect low, wicked, and 
vicious thoughts to develop the good within? Can we 
expect the God-nature to develop except on a plane that 
corresponds to the highest thoughts of which we are 
capable? Man can scrutinize the quality of his thoughts 
and can judge as to their effect upon the “I” within; 
hence, the responsibility for his moral and spiritual 
development rests with himself. It cannot be expected 
that the lower animals shall develop on the spiritual 
plane, for they are not endowed with this power of self- 
scrutiny. 
Whether or not we consider the human conscience to 
be an educated faculty, it is not the act itself, but rather 
the condition of thought that induces the act, that counts 
for good or evil in the make-up of the innermost. No 
one will deny that the condition of the soul (admitting 
that we “have” a soul) is influenced by the kind of 
thoughts that pass through our minds; and it will also 
be admitted that not only can we decide upon the quality 
and kind of thoughts we shall entertain, but we can 
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conirol their quality by an effort of the will. We can 
dismiss an evil, malicious, envious, or angry thought by 
a suggestion from our better nature—from the depart- 
ment of higher resolves and aspirations within our minds. 
Let us remember that the evil that drags us down is 
negative to the last degree; it is a letting go—a failure 
to recognize the power we have to say to the anger 
thought, the worry thought, the fear thought, or the sick 
thought: “Depart from me!” and to let the wholesome 
thought of love and courage take its place. 

I invite the attention of the average mind—of those 
who do not even know they “have” a soul (an immortal 
part within that will never die)—to the fact that the 
good man, whose thoughts are permeated with loving- 
kindness to his fellow-man, is happiest within himself, 
is on the best of terms with himself and his fellows, 
goes through life with the least friction, is able to do 
most good to others, and is most able to shed a radiance 
of loving-kindness about him—and so fulfil his mission 
on earth in the development of that part of him that 
will be happy after his body “dies.” To those who are 
careless, who are immersed in the pleasures of this life, 
who regard money-getting as the chief aim, and whose 
thoughts have been allowed to traverse the flesh plane, 
with all its allurements, I would say: Sit quietly alone 
and examine yourself by the aid of this great, God- 
given power of self-analysis, and ask if you are living up 
to your highest ideal, if you are entirely satisfied with 
yourself, and if you are happy within. The answers to 
these questions are bound to be correct if you are honest 
with yourself—if you realize that so much depends upon 
the answers that you cannot afford to be careless in the 
analysis. “Yes,” I hear one say, “I believe every word 
of it; yet I am so environed by circumstances that it is 
impossible for me to live up to my highest ideal. The 
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need of money makes my business methods unavoidably 
a little sharp?” Another will say, “My appetites are so 
strong that it is impossible for me to overcome them if 
I would;” and still another will say, “I am sick, and it 
is impossible for me to be happy in a sick body.” 

The one sufficient answer to these objections is that 
a thought is an influence in and of itself; that it can be 
exerted for either good or evil; that, as the sunlight 
influences vegetation, so thought-influences control the 
make-up of the man, including his body and its environ- 
ment. The sun never shone upon a weak and sickly 
plant that did not receive the life-giving power that 
enables vegetation to grow strong and healthy; so with 
the power of thought, which never fails to work good 
when accompanied by loving, courageous desire for help. 
While we may not expect a single loving thought to 
give life and vigor to a dwarfed and inactive impulse 
for good, either in ourselves or others, yet the continued 
sunshine of loving-kindness in our thoughts will restore 
whatever of life there is in the barren instinct for good. 
Therefore, let us continue with persistent desire to over- 
eome whatever we find that offends—first in ourselves, 
then in those about us—with the full knowledge that 
the thought of the human mind is all-powerful. 

When we have taken the whole subject of mind and 
its powers home to our hearts, and can comprehend its 
influence—first upon the body, because we have to live 
in it while on the earth, and then upon the soul, which 
will feel the influence of our continued thought through 
all eternity—we can realize in a measure what it means 
to give way to low and vicious thoughts, and also what 
will be the advantage of continuing in elevating, enno- 
bling, and uplifting lines of thought. Let us, therefore, 
be constantly on our guard, so that no unworthy thought 
shall have admission to our minds until we can see the 
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light of divine truth shining through the mists of earthly 
uncertainties. Then we may see the hand of God guiding 
and directing, according to the trend of our thoughts, 
whether they be good or evil. We can then see the 
wisdom of the Almighty in making man a free moral 
agent—his own mentor, his own adviser, his own judge, 
and his own advocate—the result of what becomes the 
habitual condition of his thoughts. When we can so 
regard the influence of thought as to see its lasting 
influence and our ability and responsibility in choosing 
the kind of thoughts we allow to pass through our minds, 
we will be careful not to entertain an angry or vicious 
thought, regarding always the influence rather than the 
thought itself, because the effect upon ourselves is the 
same whether the subject be a person or a thing. The 
low thought degrades and drags down, while the high 
thought of love tends to elevate, giving us a better hold 
upon our moral nature and enabling us to establish our- 
selves in the good. 
OOOO OOOO 

EVERYTHING that exists is a manifestation of life. Stones and 
metals have a life as well as plants, animals, and men; only the 
mode of the manifestation differs on account of the organic struc- 
ture of the particles of which they are composed. A fly, for 
instance, has the same life as a stone, because there is only One 
Life, but in a fly it manifests itself otherwise than in a stone; and, 
while the shape of the former may exist for thousands of years, the 
latter may live only a few days—Franz Hartmann, M.D. 


May the evil spirits fail that tempt men and nations to tread the 
degrading path of shame, and may the good gods prevail that hold 
holy guard over men and nations and keep them in the narrow path 
of Honor, that the great Republic, to which men of other lands have 
hitherto looked for high example, may not be disgraced, and that her 
sons may find in her history no page that brings to their cheeks the 
blush of shame!—Andrew Carnegie. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
BY CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 


It is a singular psychological fact that the spirit of 
persecution in a man never learns a lesson from the past. 
History shows that persecution, instead of overthrowing 
or destroying, has tended more to the upbuilding than to 
the destruction of any system, especially one containing 
religious thought. The present crusade against Christian 
Science, about which we hear so much, has done more to 
increase knowledge of the subject in a few months than 
could have been accomplished in a much longer time by 
its adherents. Persons that never before have been inter- 
ested in the subject now desire to know something about 
it before passing judgment upon it. The majority of mam- 
kind, I believe, desire to act fairly when there is no per- 
sonal interest to preclude such action; hence, many who 
have never heretofore given a thought to Christian 
Science are now giving it more or less consideration. ` 

There is something in Christian Science that appeals 
to people very strongly—something more than the relig- 
ious side, which is always a potent element in the life of 
man—and that is the gospel of health and healing, which 
its expounders assert come through a realization of the 
truth they teach. It is not my present purpose to act as 
a defender of their cult; I write only in the interest of 
human liberty. Doubtless they have among them those 
who can defend their cause if such defense is needed. 
The abuse, however, that has been heaped upon it is not 
warranted by the facts when we consider the thousands 
of practitioners of that body engaged in the art of healing. 
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It is not to be wondered at that occasionally a patient 
passes away under their treatment; neither is it strange 
that among them are to be found some who do not thor- 
oughly represent the teachings. But this may be as truly 
said of any or all other systems. 

I am not a believer in Christian Science, but I am a 
believer in fair play; and that, I believe, has been denied 
to this body in press discussions during the last few 
months, both in this country and in Europe. If the pass- 
ing away of one or two persons under Christian Science 
treatment has damned it as a healing art, then the 
medical profession, whose losses are of daily, not to say 
hourly, occurrence, should come in for a greater share of 
condemnation. But it is said that medicine is a science. 
Saying so, however, does not make it so; and no one has 
yet discovered that it is anything like a science. By its 
own professors it has been called “the science of guess- 
ing.” It is not long ago that the dominant school of 
medicine persecuted the practitioner of homeopathy; but, 
because homeopathy was a distinct step in the right 
direction, all its efforts came to naught, and the newer 
school demands and gets more recognition to-day than at 
any time in its history. 

Now a new foe—Christian Science—has arisen to dis- 
tress and harass the antediluvian school of medicine, and 
necessarily the old persecution must be brought to the 
front again; but it is so much easier to denounce it 
through the press! This may not be the most manly way, 
but it is looked upon by those who never learn anything 
from the past, and are never abreast of the present needs 
of the people, as the most powerful agency to carry on 
their crusade against Christian Science; for it is well 
understood that the professors of the old school of practise 
are the instigators of the persecution. The fact is, it is 
less a religious than a financial crusade; its real object is 
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to save to the profession the many dollars that now go for 
Christian Science treatment. This may seem like a strong 
indictment; but it is nevertheless true. 

A few years ago, when the medical profession sought 
to have laws enacted to prevent Mental and Christian Sci- 
entists from practising in the State of Connecticut, it was 
proposed to exact no penalty for the mere act of healing; 
but, where money was received in compensation for such 
service, practitioners were to be fined for the first offense 
and imprisoned for the second. Last year in Massachu- 
setts, when it was sought to enact a similar law, one of 
the prominent doctors who favored the bill said that it in 
no way restricted any one’s liberty to heal—that he might 
continue to practise, but would not be allowed to accept 
fees for his services. It was not for the protection of the 
“dear people”’—oh, no!—but for their own selfish inter- 
ests, because greed and selfishness have inspired almost 
every medical law that has been enacted in the last fifty 
years. Interest in and protection of the people are only 
secondary considerations. 

The Constitution of the United States is said to 
guarantee protection to every one in the exercise of these 
inalienable rights: life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. This may betrue; but the laws enacted by different 
Legislatures at the instigation of the medical profession 
would lead us to believe otherwise. I believe it is lawful 
in any State of the Union for a person to choose his spir- 
itual adviser; but it is not lawful in many States for one 
to choose his physical adviser. He must take what the 
law provides, regardless of his own opinion in the matter; 
and he is thus restricted in the pursuit both of health and 
happiness. A man, if sane, should have the right to adopt 
any system of practise that he may think best. The body 
is no more important than the soul. Why, then, should 
there be liberty for one and restrictions upon the other? 
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Consistency is a jewel seldom found in legislation that 
applies to the physical well-being of man. 

Hundreds of thousands of people have declared their 
belief in Christian Science by uniting with that body or by 
adopting its tenets. They are not ignorant or unthinking 
with regard to other things; indeed, they are among the 
best people to be found in the country. Christian Science 
has shown a degree of vitality that no other religious body 
has been able to show in the last few years. It has built 
fine churches, formed hundreds of organizations, and has 
had no lack of money to carry on its work. There must 
be some power for good in such a movement, and it would 
be much better, it seems to me, instead of persecuting such 
a body, to be tolerant. If it is mistaken in some of its 
methods it will be found out sooner in that way than 
through any system of persecution that can be devised by 
the human mind. if the power of God is seeking a mani- 
festation in this movement, then the mind of man cannot 
prevail against it; not even the great mind of that 
materialistic body known as the “regular” school of prac- 
tise, whose glory it is to have over one hundred kinds of 
poison, with many hundreds of combinations—all for the 
upbuilding of the human system. Great is Baal! 

Some may think that this article is written in the spirit 
of persecution; such, however, is not the case, as I recog- 
nize the fact that it is not possible to persecute a people 
having all sufficiency within itself, or one that is too hide- 
bound ever to receive a new thought or idea coming from 
some one outside the medical profession. I do not flatter 
myself that I can in any way disturb that blissful 
equanimity of mind that can be equaled, but not excelled, 
by the bliss of Nirvana. 

In crusades against Christian Science no account seems 
to be taken of the thousands of people who declare that 
they have been either cured or greatly helped by this mode 
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of treatment. All this is kept in the background, and 
the very few cases that have passed away while under 
treatment are made the basis of a malignant persecution. 

Christian Science may be in error in some of its doc- 
trines, but its adherents are at least sincere and honest in 
their belief; and the course taken by their opponents in 
their desire to overthrow the cause can have but one 
effect—to increase its numbers. Ridicule and abuse 
heaped upon them will only act as a boomerang to those 
who indulge in such vilification. Calling the founder of 
Christian Science a foolish old woman, or an impostor, is 
a form of attack that will not have much weight with 
thinking minds. That a single individual has been able 
to accomplish what she has in the last twenty years is 
really marvelous, showing that back of the movement the 
individuality that has guided and directed it must. be one 
of great force. The writer met and conversed with her 
many years ago, and even at that time could not help 
feeling that she was a most remarkable person. 

People may scoff at the idea that there is a force within 
man that makes for health as well as for righteousness, 
and many look upon Christian Science as akin to Voodoo- 
ism, as practised by the colored people of the South. But 
the Christian Scientist claims he has an intelligent reason 
to give for the faith that is within him. He can say that 
Christ healed and taught his disciples to heal without the 
aid of material means. He can say that Jesus commanded 
his disciples to go into all the world and preach the gospel 
and heal the sick; that he said: “And these signs shall 
follow them that believe: In my name shall they cast out 
devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take 
up serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall 
not hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover.” The Christian Scientist, in fact, might 
quote quite as good authority for his position from the 
sayings of Jesus as any other body of Christian people. 
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There is one thing certain: Under Christian Science 
treatment the body does not become a reservoir for every 
vile, filthy poison obtained from the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal kingdoms. No disgusting “serums” are 
injected into the blood to pollute and eventually destroy 
the vitality of the organism. 

If Christian Science goes to the extreme of idealism, 
then certainly Medical Science goes to the extreme of 
materialism; and where one extreme is to be found you 
will surely find the other. So-called Medical Science 
has carried its materialistic theories to such a degree of 
application that there must necessarily be a reaction. As 
far as the pendulum swings in one direction it must swing 
in the other. Somewhere between the two schools the 
exact truth must lie; and it would seem to be far better 
for all concerned, instead of engaging in any crusade of 
extermination against one school or the other, to seek 
rather after the truth through a thorough investigation 
of both sides of the question—to the end that we may 
“prove all things,” and then “hold fast that which is 
good.” 

THE origin of the philosophy of reincarnation is prehistoric. It 
antedates the remotest antiquity all over the world, and appears to 
be cognate with mankind, springing up spontaneously as a necessary 
corollary of the immortality of the soul—for its undiminished sway 
has been well-nigh universal outside of Christendom. In the earliest 
dawn of Mother India it was firmly established. The infancy of 
Egypt found it dominant on the Nile. It was at home in Greece 
long before Pythagoras. The most ancient beginnings of Mexico 
and Peru knew it as the faith of their fathers —#. D. Walker. 


A KIND of kingly credulity, an Arabian hospitality, as well to 
the suggestions of ancient tradition as to the adventure of modern 
thought, belongs to the noblest genius as its inseparable trait.— 
P. A. Wasson. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THOUGHT. 
BY STANTON KIRKHAM DAVIS. 


We stand so nearly upon the border of the unseen 
world that, though prone to deny its very existence, we 
must commonly express the material in terms of the imma- 
terial—as when we speak of the “weight” of a body we 
must express it as a measure of gravity; that is to say, in 
terms of force—inappreciable by the senses. 

Energy is known to the senses by its effect only, and 
the more available the form of energy the less crude is its 
embodiment. In the progress of the arts we work first 
with that which appeals to the five senses, but through 
the refining action of mind we deal eventually with force 
direct. Now, as the efficiency of refined oil is superior to 
that of a tallow dip, or as gas is superior to oil, or elec- 
tricity to gas—so is that subtle energy known as thought 
more potent than electricity. 

Yesterday the vast efficiency of electricity went for 
nothing: to-day the mind has harnessed the intangible 
and commands the unseen. We whisper across the 
Atlantic; we put an ear to the ground and hear the voice 
of the world. The school-boy reads of the modern mira- 
cles of Edison and of Roéntgen, and dozes over the book 
whose simple statement would have confounded Newton. 
The child that rides in a trolley-car, speaks through a 
telephone, and can prove the earth is round, passes 
judgment on the world that arraigned Galileo. And, 
wise in our day and generation, we would now stand 
for something incontrovertible. But no! The flood has 
swept the place where we stood yesterday and shall cover 
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the ground whereon we now stand. We shall presently 
see that nothing is stable; that only Being is. We are 
working from the circumference to the center—from the 
seeming to the real; and from the dark caverns of the 
human mind the bats are flitting silently before the light. 
That which is ridiculed one day becomes axiomatic the 
next. To-day we burn witches, and to-morrow attend 
seances. Witness, then, how relative are all things—for 
it is not the Light we have seen, but its reflection in the 
myriad mirrors of the mind; and no man presents a plane 
mirror but such as have all degrees of curvature, both 
concave and convex—and all images are distorted. 

The child of the future shall marvel at the reputed wis- 
dom of this day; and as we read with incredulity of that 
Roman Catholic world that declared the earth was flat, so 
shall he read in pitying wonder of those races of men that 
builded great nations, possessed a vast commerce, were 
skilled in the arts—yet failed to perceive the significance 
of thought! 

Men talk vaguely of the Ideal and the Real: one for 
poet and one for banker. But the ideal is the only real, 
_ and, as we shall learn, is alone practical. Let us have 
done with the false distinction—it is the real and the 
unreal that confront us! Here is a practical age, and 
common sense is greatly esteemed; but our common sense 
is oftenest nonsense. It is the uncommon sense that 
should be made common: the sense to perceive and hold 
fast the Real. Stocks and bonds—a princely income— 
seem real and substantial; but a lack of confidence—a 
thought of fear—enters the minds of men, and that value, 
apparently so solid and enduring, vanishes into thin air. 
The thought alone remains. The eloquent speaker to 
whom we listen to-day is gone to-morrow; but his thought 
lives and bears fruit. 

Thought is a living, active force; it is a mode of vibra- 
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tion whose rate is not yet ascertained; it is the thunder- 
bolt of Jove, and its action is irrevocable. As we think, 
so are we. The condition of the body is the mathematical 
resultant of the parallelogram of thought forces; so is the 
condition of the money market; so is the world; and so 
is every man’s life: 

“Al that we are is the result of what we have thought: it is founded 
on our thoughts; it is made up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or 
acts with an evil thought, pain follows him, as the wheel follows the 
foot of the ox that draws the carriage. . . . If aman speaks or acts 
with a pure thought, happiness follows him, like a shadow that never 
leaves him.” 

In the control and direction of thought lies the method 
of true reform, which deals with causes, not effects; it 
opens the way to individual emancipation and progress, 
and the regeneration of society shall follow. But no con- 
vention, no mass-meeting will avail; it is a question for 
the individual—a silent reform. It is love in the heart 
and corresponding thoughts in the mind that shall bring 
peace on earth. A little observation shows that the mind 
projects its thought upon the world’s canvas: the canvas 
is nothing, but the thought merits our profound consid- 
eration. 

We are “out of sorts,” and all men and events appear 
to be at cross purposes: we are in a cheerful frame of 
mind, and the whole world seems to rejoice. We may 
trace the thought of anger or fear to its deleterious effect 
upon the body; its action is unfailing. And we may 
as surely witness the wholesome influence of benign 
thoughts. The prevailing thoughts and aspirations of the 
men and women of to-day shall be factors in the mental 
caliber, temperament, and moral status of the children of 
to-morrow—and the explanation of many unlooked-for 
proclivities. A present devotion to art, a love of the 
beautiful, and the worship of Truth—all shall bear fruit 
in the coming race. Joy or despondency, purity or sensu- 
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ality—whichever is propitiated shall become the fairy 
godmother of our children. The mothers of this day are 
shaping the destinies of the men of the future; and to the 
emancipation of women must we look for the elevation of 
therace. The teeming population of the globe is truly one 
family, and the thought and influence of each member are 
communicated ad infinitum. No man shall so much as in 
thought contribute to the degradation of woman but he 
weaves a dark thread in the life of races yet to be born. 

This perplexing problem of disease finds its only solu- 
tion in the relation that exists between mind and body. 
We ask ourselves why the majority of men pass out of this 
life through the agency of disease; why it is so excep- 
tional to hear of a “natural death”; why so seldom a 
perfectly normal and sound body? And there is but one 
logical answer: the body is built by the mind, and it is the 
departure from truth—it is erroneous thinking that 
eauses bodily imperfection and disease. Disease is not 
a thing in itself; it is not a “roaring lion seeking to 
devour,” but merely a register, an indicator, of mental 
error. A mind perfectly controlled and directed ever 
upon the truth will produce a normal body and maintain 
it in a state of equilibrium, which is health. It is fear that 
is contagious, not disease; it is fear that spreads ens 
The fearless are invulnerable. 

The sweet, cool breeze that rustles the poplar leaves 
and comes laden with the scent of clover and new-mown 
hay; the gentle rain that is life to tree and flower and 
every blade of grass; the most microscopic and lowly form 
of life—in one and all is seen the possible messenger of 
death, invested with strange power to sweep us from the 
earth. We are taught that nothing is so insignificant but 
it may become the agent of desolation; the very elements 
are in conspiracy against the life of humanity. Is this 
@od’s world, then; and can these things be? 
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The fact is, we are still animistic in our beliefs: we are 
still adherents of a crude and primitive Naturism that 
bows to malignant powers in the air and water. It has no 
doubt been somewhat convenient to have this scapegoat of 
malicious drafts and dampness and bacteria upon which to 
shift the responsibility of our ills—for it is a humiliating 
circumstance, this publishing abroad our various failings 
in distorted bodies: our unruly tempers and surly disposi- 
tions, our egotism and selfishness, our craven fears and our 
lack of equanimity and trust—but it is a convenience for 
which we pay dear. We are so many aborigines, with our 
wind devil and our rain devil; but we may no longer shirk 
the responsibility of our own thoughts. 

Right thinking is the key to health and happiness: 
wrong thinking the cause of misery and disease. Herein 
lies the genius of the coming age—the cornerstone of mod- 
ern metaphysics, which renders worthless all scholastic 
systems and inaugurates an era of applied and practical 
philosophy: a philosophy of Love, which finds its applica- 
tion in the uplifting of human ideals, in the betterment of 
human conditions, in the demonstration of the supremacy 
of spirit and the reign of Law, and in the prevention and 
cure of disease—an application too far-reaching, a basis 
too broad, to be contained within the bounds of sect or 
school. 

In the name of Religion, what crimes have not been 
perpetrated? She has been a Juggernaut in her demand 
for human victims. Nor are the days of the Inquisi- 
tion yet over. There is a silent inquisition—an inquisition 
of pernicious dogma, whose workings are secret and 
unrecognized and whose dread decrees have wrought 
sorrow in the land. Hosts have succumbed in fear 
of it—of its unending and horrid hells; of the damna- 
tion of little children, the pure flowers of humanity; of a 
literal Day of Judgment, awaited in terror by the timid 
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and sensitive. Such dogma has been in many a fair 
blossom the canker-worm that let it fall untimely to the 
ground. It is the letter that kills. The Day of Judgment 
shall never “come”—it is; there is a tribunal set up within 
every man: he is judged of his thought, and his body gives 
evidence whether it be of love or of fear. 

The mind is a loom—incessantly weaving; and 
thoughts, good and true or idle and vicious, are the warp 
and woof of that fabric the mind weaves, and which we 
call our lives. Men weave side by side, nor see what the 
result shall be. One weaves a Cashmere shawl: another 
but a bit of patchwork. But all must weave, and the 
thread is free—be it fine or coarse, silk or cotton. To 
choose thread that shall be fine yet enduring, colors that 
shall be delicate yet bright and harmonious, designs of 
strength and symmetry—such is the province of the 

skilled weaver. 

. Our thoughts have grown old; we no longer run and 
leap. The Greek youth apes the manners of a Frenchman 
and lolls in the café; but the Parthenon stands an elo- 
` quent reminder of the days when men perceived more 
clearly the eternal youth of the soul and embodied its 
perfection. All the world goes to copying the Venus de 
Milo or the Psyche of Capua, as if Youth and Beauty had 
been entombed with Phydias and Prakiteles, to rise no 
more. 

It is recorded in the Vedas that time was when the 
mountains were winged and flew about; but Indra clipped 
their wings, whereupon the mountains settled dowh upon ' 
the earth while their wings remained floating above them 
as clouds. So the youth goes forth in the strength and 
vigor of a mind untrammeled, and sees that all things 
are for him to conquer—-nor sets bounds to his winged 
thoughts; but presently the Indra of this world clips his 
wings, and the middle-aged man settles down with the 
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weight of a mountain, anchors himself firmly by his senses, 
and wonders how long it will be before he shall get under- 
ground altogether. 

We dwell in a world of thought. These vagrants—we 
know not whence they come: which is our thought and 
which another’s? The home is sacred; we reserve the 
right to say who may enter and who may not. Shall it be 
otherwise, then, with the mind? The mind is holy: it is 
a temple. Alas, that it should be entered irreverently! 
“When thought is purified, then the Self arises;” and the 
mind, purged of all that is unlovely or untrue, shall 
radiate serenity and beneficence. 


FROM LIFE TO LIFE. 
BY J. A. EDGERTON. 


From life to life, from height to height, 
Along a pathway infinite, 
Across the years we journey on, 
From out of shadow unto dawn, 
From out of darkness unto light. 


A guiding star burns distant, bright, 
To guide our spirits through the night, 
Along the chasmed gulfs that yawn 
From life to life. 


To him that lives and loves aright 
A sweet goal glimmers into sight. 
When mists of lust and hate are gone, 
He sees, as past a veil withdrawn, 
A glimpse of glory gleaming white 
From life to life. 


FIAT MORALS. 


BY HUDOR GENONKE. 


X. 


“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighhour.” 


If the Supreme Being, in his capacity as an anthropo- 
morphic god, did really, as the literal narrative distinctly 
states, meet Moses on Mount Sinai and there confide to 
him the tables of the law, one thing may be said of him 
without fear of successful contradiction—he was incon- 
sistent, inasmuch as he formulated for men a law that 
throughout all creation he has violated himself. 

It has been held by countless theologians that the 
revealed word of God is the sole source of ultimate 
authority; that rational investigation has no place in 
things of the spirit; and that it is the duty of man to 
receive without question all the dogmas of so-called faith, 
and, like a little child, surrender himself, his hopes and 
fears, his knowledge, convictions, and aspirations to the 
will of the priests and ministers of the ecclesiastical 
systems. It has been held by some that it is the moral 
duty of man even to profess and believe that which his 
reason tells him to be incontestably false. 

Most of the dealings of Deity with us are impressively 
corroborative of this superficial mode of thought. Not 
bear false witness! Why, then, has the Almighty set 
us down in a world of his contriving, all of whose out- 
ward seemings contradict their final facts? We gaze 
upward into the sky, and the sight of the eye says: 
Surely here is one great truth—a blue dome circles the 
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world! We behold the sun, and sense declares: It rises 
and sets, and the moon and stars also. We grow in 
knowledge; we behold the wanderers—the planets—and 
are confident that these move in epicycles. We gaze 
about us to the verge of the horizon; we travel and find 
always a level earth, seamed with valleys or scarred 
with heaved-up hills, but on the whole a vast plain. We 
stamp on the ground and say: This indeed is solid; this 
surely is stable; this truly is at rest! But these state- 
ments of sense are, one and all, lies; in every one God 
has borne false witness against the godly man; Nature 
has asserted boldly and brazenly the things that were 
not so. An azure illusion overhangs us; a solid illu- 
sion swings and sways and rushes with enormous speed 
beneath our feet. The “moving” sun is still; the “quiet” 
earth is the restive one; the planets move not back and 
forth in a loop and line, but in a conic section—and 
not round the earth, but rather the sun itself. 

We look upon the moving beings around us, our 
bodily selves, and the animals (the more highly con- 
stituted), down through all gradients of activity to the 
lowly world groveling in the dust; and contrasting these, 
which to our perception are animate, with the stolid sur- 
face of the rocks, the glistening facets of the crystal, 
the dun-brown mold of the earth, and we say complais- 
antly: The one class surely lives; the other as surely is 
dead. But in the course of time man invented the micro- 
scope, and at a bound the tiny denizens of the world 
rushed up out of the dense void, crying: We live! These 
phenomena in time got themselves accepted, as all facts - 
do soon or late; but beyond the compound solar micro- 
scope, at this very hour, lies a universe of which these 
surface things we touch and taste and see are only 
frontiers. The senses are only treaty ports; the hermit 
kingdom of reality still bars its domain against us. What 
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does man say now? He simply reiterates the old fable. 
Complaisant as ever, he deludes himself again that the 
beyond is dead. 

Man is everywhere deceived. Everywhere illusion; 
everywhere specious lies. And everywhere and always 
when man, by his own unaided efforts—his patience, his 
industry, his wisdom—has found out Nature, is Nature 
ashamed or confounded, or does she deign to apologize 
or make amends for her blatant mendacity? Not at 
all; she ignores our achievements, as she despised our 
investigations; and, reproached for her perfidy (if a true 
investigator were ever fool enough to reproach), would 
doubtless answer haughtily: “I did not deceive you; you 
deceived: yourself.” 

Nature must not be looked upon as a mansion to dwell 
in, but rather as one to which we are bidden as a guest. 
If we go, we may be sure of hospitality; if we decline 
the invitation, it is not for us to denounce the host as a 
liar. This is not only true of the physical; it is equally 
true of the mental and the moral. In both domains 
(really two aspects of one domain) Omnipotence says to 
man: “Come and see; seek and ye shall find; knock and 
it shall be opened unto you.” And we—who arrogate 
to ourselves the belief in our own mental superiority; 
who claim to be so free in our thoughts; who are so 
sure that “revelation” is a word of folly and delusion— 
how are we to see unless we look; how are we to find 
unless we seek; and how are we to have opened unto us 
unless we knock? 

In all departments of advancing knowledge, some 
one has always led the way. Many have been desirous; a 
few have been anxious; always one has been determined 
—and because determined, faithful and patient, and so 
inevitably successful. This one has been the pathfinder, 
the opener, the revealer. What Euclid did for geometry; 
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what Copernicus did for astronomy; what Frauenhofer 
did for the solar spectrum—that was done for the all- 
pervading truths of morality and the beauty of holiness 
by the man Jesus of Nazareth. He did not invent the 
truth, but brought to light the things of life and immor- 
tality. If we study the facts of the character of his 
revelation, “comparing spiritual things with spiritual,” 
how certainly shall we discover, not analogy, not paral- 
lelism of probabilities, but identity of principle! The 
last shall be first and the first last; he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted; take no thought for the mor- 
row; seek first the kingdom of God—that kingdom which 
is within. And when we have done all these things, 
though at the beginning there seemed no hope of victory 
that way, yet in the end we know that it is the only way 
—and “all these things shall be added unto you.” We 
then know we have them, though eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the carnal mind 
to conceive them. 

If, then, in all phases of mutation of the universe 
have been set, “for us men and for our salvation,” such 
potential examples of the principles of truth, how shall 
they be applied to the practical affairs of life—how shall 
the injunction be fulfilled in its spirit that we bear not 
false witness against our neighbor? Shall we do evil 
that good may come? Shall we dare to trust our pitiful, 
faulty faculties of discernment and discretion? Shall we 
be audacious enough to believe that we have wisdom of 
ourselves sufficient to select from various forms of expe- 
diency that expedient most certain to be the true one? 
Never! Of myself I am nothing, save as the everlasting 
Light illumines me. Of myself I have no righteousness; 
but the eternal principles are always right.’ Trust them 
to be always trustworthy. Follow the Spirit of Truth. 
Let God be true though every man a liar. “Let yeur 
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yea be yea and your nay, nay; for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil.” The truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, is required of you. If, then, 
you find yourself in a dilemma in business, in affection, 
or in doctrine, and you are tempted to conceal or embel- 
lish or evade, I counsel you, for your soul’s welfare, not 
to do these things. How can you, with your poor insight 
into futurity, know or comprehend even in part the 
ramifications of wrong that your own paltering or pre- 
varication or evasion may set up, to be carried on to the 
remotest time? 

But this Truth, which we so affect to revere, is not 
always to be found in the cold and cruel reality of phe- 
nomena. Not seldom, of ali untrue things a fact may 
be most false. Better a lie told in the cause of Truth 
than a truth told in the cause of a lie. There is a holy 
hypocrisy, the mendacity of a sacred stlence—the glory 
of self-control. 

The first royal act of Elizabeth of England was to 
direct the prayers of the Church to be read in English 
and to forbid the elevation of the “host.” She com- 
manded the clergy to conform to the new order under 
pain of dismissal. Out of nine thousand parish priests, 
all but two hundred were vicars of Bray and kept their 
“livings.” I am no friend of elevations of “hosts,” nor 
Latin rubrics; but I do say—All honor to that noble 
two hundred! Their cause may have been ridiculous, 
but their motive was sublime. They refused to bear 
false witness. 

If it becomes your duty to speak as to the character 
for sobriety of a person, and you say he was drunk when 
in fact he was only intoxicated, or if you say he was 
intoxicated when he was only “under the influence of 
liquor,” or if you stigmatize him as having been “under 
the influence” when in fact he was only animated from 
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a single dram, when ordinarily he was no drinker—just 
so far as the phrase or epithet you have used tended to 
a false impression have you borne false witness against 
that neighbor. Indeed, hearts have been broken by light 
words, by gestures, by nods of the head, by play of 
muscles of the mouth, by a wink, a look, even by a stolid 
silence. 

It is a quite common saying that none who apply 
literally the precepts of religious teaching can succeed 
in business; that for the folly of a sentimental philan- 
thropy they will inevitably be overreached and de- 
frauded. Let me briefly indicate and illustrate the 
principles here involved. If, for instance, you are trav- 
eling in a savage country and find wolves on your 
track, are you, for the sake of a pity that you may well 
feel for the famished pack, to halt, turn back, and give 
up your body to them for food? Not so; ply whip and 
spur, take to a tree, use what weapons you have, kill,. 
destroy, save yourself—not for the sake of your carcass, 
nor for terror of a brief interval of the agony of death, 
but because you are the temple of a spirit holier and more 
worthy of preservation than that of a wolf. None are- 
destitute of the necessary instinct: but this is the essen- 
tial reason for self-defense. Now, the same principle 
that applies to the wild wolf of the forest applies also to. 
the wild wolf of mankind. In the ferocity of selfishness 
and sordid gain you shall find men no better than wolves.. 
If you tell the truth to all, you shall soon discover that 
every truth you told has become a strand of a cord to 
bind you fast—to hold you, gagged and bound, at the 
mercy of a merciless world. 

“Caveat emptor.” Be wise as a serpent, that you may 
acquire power; then be harmless as a dove in the use of 
the power that you safely possess. 

But if a man shall come to you, friend or stranger, 
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and say: I hear that you have such and such goods to 
sell; no matter what—dry-goods, groceries, land, bonds, 
stocks, patents—-tell me, for I am an ignorant man—will 
it be prudent in me to purchase? He has come, relying 
upon your honor and integrity. I warn you to do unto 
him as you would be done by. No matter how narrow 
a market for your wares, no matter how cramped you 
may be for cash, no matter how much you may desire 
to effect a sale—tell him all there is to tell. Are the 
goods shop-worn? Tell him so. Is there danger of inter- 
ference to the patent? Let him know. Has the stock 
some concealed disadvantage from which litigation is 
likely to arise? It is your duty to inform the proposed 
buyer every detail. If you do not, and for gain or greed 
keep back part of the fact, you are a liar—iniquitous as 
that Ananias who kept back part of the price. 

False witnesses there are in every society. The 
churches are filled with them. They are in the pews and 
—more’s the pity and worse the harm—in the pulpits. 
He is indeed a false witness that, from whatever motive, 
hides the truth he knows. If the creed he has professed 
becomes too cramped for his enlarging hope, let him, 
unfaltering, give up his charge—if he cannot lift his 
people. Has he a fine salary and no prospects? Never 
mind; resign. Is he sensitive to opprobrium; does he 
tremble at being called a “crank;” has he a fear lest all 
his usefulness should be at an end? Never mind; let 
him go, and let his usefulness look after itself. Has he 
a wife and family that plead with or perhaps rail at 
him? Never mind; let him forsake everything for the 
right. It is the Right—the way, the truth, and the life 
of the Right—that says to us, now as distinctly as near 
two thousand years ago: “He that cometh unto me I 
will in no wise cast out.” 

For a perfect object-lesson of the depth of truth in 
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the substance of the everlasting law, I know nothing 
that could equal the story of him that “went down 
from Jerusalem unto Jericho and fell among thieves.” 
Who is my neighbor, do you ask? Where is thy neighbor 
not? If you think to do no good until you have labori- 
ously ciphered out reasons for goodness, or objects of 
benevolence who are, as you think, worthy, you will 
never do good; and that you call “goodness” in yourself 
is nothing but a fine phase of selfishness. 

Prejudice against truth and inattention to her voice 
—these bear false witness. Judge yourself, not another. 
That neighbor of thine whom you dare stigmatize as a 
liar—how do you know his motive; how can you pry 
open the lids of God’s box of faculties to tell? Perhaps 
his vivid imagination, not his moral sense, is the crimi- 
nal. Perhaps a defective memory has climbed into the 
seat of reason, and thence—against the will of the exiled 
and rightful ruler—dictates mad decrees. 

Bear not false witness against your neighbor because 
in so doing you bear false witness against yourself; for 
your neighbor is yourself. Beware of the “fiat” in this 
perhaps more than in all the other regions where the 
moral law whispers its certain, kindly advice to mortals. 
Be sure that “thou shalt not” even of the gods shrinks 
back foiled before the power delegated by the one God 
to you—I will not; and the insubstantial afreet, “you 
eannot,” fades into thin air and vanishes at the waved 
wand of the magician who says and feels—I will. 


THE sun of divine wisdom in man is representing the collective 
knowledge that man has gathered from his experiences, having as & 
basis his own divine self-consciousness. Without that self-con- 
sciousness in God, all his intellectual acquisitions are merely vapory, 
and will pass away.—Franz Hartmann, M.D. 


' THE ART OF CONCENTRATION.* 
BY M. ©. CARTER. 
(Part II.) 


When the thought wanders during the time set apart | 
for concentration, examine your line of thinking and 
observe just where the wandering began—to what sub- 
ject you digressed—and then notice what special trait 
of character it indicates as having led to it. Then strive 
to remove that fault, or undue attention given in any 
particular direction. Reform the disease of wandering 
habits of thinking by curing the trait or traits that 
lead to it. We perfect (or develop) our individuality by 
creating our own independent thought. 

Whenever your thought “runs off,” you will by analy- 
sis find some relation between yourself and the thought 
to which you wander. It is not foreign in the broadest 
sense. It may be well sometimes to allow the thought 
to wander for a while, and then try to discover the con- 
nection between the last thought and the first—also the 
point of wandering. This will compel a close attention 
to the whole line of thought. Every subject may be 
said to have a certain area, or limit, which may be 
represented by a circle with a central point. Al within 
the circle belongs, in an orderly way, to the subject 
represented by the central dot. Anything outside the 
circle will not be pertinent to the central theme. All 
within grows out of and is traceable back to it; but 

*Ag expounded by Virchand R. Gandhi, B.A., M.R.A.S., Jain Delegate 


to the Parliament of Religions, World’s Columbian Exposition, and 
Honorary Secretary of the Jain Association of India, at Bombay. 
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when you go outside, the relationship ceases to exist, 
except in a very remote way. 

Suppose, for instance, you decide to concentrate upon 
love, and begin by thinking of some noble one who has 
manifested love divine in his or her life. Call up the 
looks, voice, home surroundings, and words spoken or 
some memorable act of love performed by your chosen 
character. If possible, picture it all mentally—with the 
time, place, and environment, to make the whole thought 
clear and impressive. After becoming thoroughly imbued. 
with your subject, the desire to emulate such an example 
will arise, and you will not leave your meditation without 
having been led to formulate a plan by which you also 
shall manifest divine love. All this is orderly, “steady, 
one-pointed action of the mind.” 

Now, perhaps, you recall some one whom you could 
help, and you decide to do so. What shall you do? Go 
out and buy some necessaries that you know he needs 
and will rejoice to get. Perhaps, when you think of 
going out to make the purchases, you may also think of 
changing your dress, and then of what you should wear. 
This may lead you to decide that you need a new walk- 
ing costume; then you will meditate as to how and 
where you shall get it, its cost, and so on. You have 
wandered. What led you off? Dress. You may then be 
sure that you have given too much thought to raiment, 
and you will have to set about curing that undue atten- 
tion to your wardrobe. Or you may be led off in some 
other direction—to pleasure-seeking, or to a business 
transaction, or to a disagreement you may have had with 
some one that has displeased you. In every case you 
will find a special trait in yourself to overcome, or to 
get entirely rid of. 

Concentration being the basis of spirituality, one must 
practise it in order to cultivate the spiritual nature. 
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‘Knowledge comes through concentration, or, rather, con- 
‘centration leads, through orderly steps, to more and 
more knowledge. In every case, interest in the subject 
chosen for concentration must be aroused. Con-centre is 
to bring together to one center. Then there must be a 
central thought, and more thought upon that subject 
must be brought and focalized with it. All the thought 
that we can generate relative .to our subject must be 
gathered to this centralizing point. There must be a 
distinct object in view for, and a definite result after, 
concentration; else it will be fruitless, except as a step- 
ping-stone to a better concentration, or as practise. 

Only by and through intermediate stages can we 
reach a point directly opposite to what we are at first 
inclined to dwell upon, or a desirable new line of 
thought. A business man can generally concentrate 
upon his business—frequently he does so too assiduously, 
to the exclusion of all higher ideals; but sometimes his 
thought will wander to something else. While he is 
thinking about a certain transaction he may go off to 
the house of the man with whom he wishes to do busi- 
ness. He will think of the man’s money, and of what he 
is able to do with it; then his fine house and all its 
appointments, and he may wander into envy, or jealousy, 
or criticism, or emulation. 

A channel for our own line of thought must be 
formed by ourselves. It may be done in several ways— 
by reading upon the subject, by conversing with a friend, 
or, if it be impossible to do either of these, then by 
trying to recollect all that we can concerning our subject. 

There are external aids that may be used to make 
the mentality steady and to stop wandering thoughts. 
After curing wandering thoughts we must keep the 
mental activities to a “positive, constructive nature.” 
To train the mind so that you can concentrate, symbols 
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and diagrams may sometimes serve as helps; but, remem- 
ber, while using these you are not concentrating, but 
only fitting yourself to be able to do so. “Forms, 
figures, and symbols are useful if idea leads,” says Mr. 
Gandhi. “We may become idolaters if we cling to these 
without content or meaning.” Syllables, words, phrases, 
mottoes—all these may be helps to train us to concen- 
trate, much as the practise of the scale in music and 
the study of the notes ‘will prepare the faithful one to 
become a musician. A picture may convey or arouse 
a certain thought or train of thinking; hence, it may 
properly be employed for that purpose. 

Every living being has some power of concentration 
—can concentrate, and can learn to change the direction 
of concentration and bring it into a spiritual course. 
We must each analyze our own nature and find out what 
gradual steps we can take toward cultivating the higher 
vibrations of thought. “Suppose there are five classes 
of persons, who think on as many different planes. It 
would be useless to try to lift the fifth, on the lowest 
plane of thought, up to the first, or highest, except by 
gradual steps. Each must ascend to the plane next 
above it, mounting step by step from the physical to 
the mental, then to the moral, and so on up through 
the spiritual to the divine.” 

If I wish to concentrate on some subject I must not 
merely remain quiet and passive: I must cultivate the 
power of creating my own thoughts. For the active flow 
of thought in a particular line we must prepare our- 
selves. Right desire is a potent aid to spiritual prog- 
ress. Wrong desire is, of course, an obstacle. Ana- 
lyze a desire after you have gratified it, and you will 
discover if it be an aid to spiritual progress or the reverse. 
Learning to master our desires shows what is necessary 
or unnecessary in our lives. Slavish inclination to any 
desire must be overcome. “Mastery of desires is a test 
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of spiritual progress.” A Hindu legislator said: “The 
control of desire is very necessary for spiritual progress. 
No mastery can be acquired by indulgence.” Continu- 
ing in a habit makes it so strong that it cannot be 
controlled. We can only preserve our energies by con- 
serving our powers. Use must govern, and never self- 
indulgence, if we aim to progress. 

Mr. Gandhi illustrates thus: “There are many kinds 
of flies that love sweets. Some of them, in gratifying 
themselyes, get immersed and die in the sticky candy 
of which they partake. Others go to dry sweets, eat, 
and leave. So it is with human beings. Many get so 
inextricably involved in business, pleasure, society, dress, ' 
and personal gratification that they cannot extricate 
themselves; and they die in those conditions, held by 
them like the flies in the sticky sweets.” 

We must improve the mental instrument through con- 
centration and meditation upon noble subjects; direct 
the thought in a straight line upon anything, either 
business or spiritual matters; and strengthen the mental 
force so that we may know more through spiritual 
realization, centralizing our powers under the direction 
of the will. 

“A rubber bag that is punctured in several places will 
let the water ooze out through all apertures without any 
force anywhere; but, if the bag be tight, except at one 
place, then the water will go forth in volume and with 
power. So with our mental force—if allowed to scatter 
itself there will be no powerful thought on any subject.” 
The mental condition of many persons is like the punc- 
tured water-bag—leakage in many directions; active, 
forceful thought in none. 

If we allow little things, transitory in character, to 
occupy the attention, our mental force will be used with 
no desirable result. In concentration scientifically car- 
ried on there is full mental activity on one high plane, 
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and no leaking force. If, while meditating, I allow 
myself to be distracted by a noise, and leave off medi- 
tation to ask what it is and what it means, no result in 
the way of mental strength will follow. I shall have 
wasted my time and squandered my mental energies. 
“Right relations between the ego and the universe must 
be established.” All the inharmony that any one of us 
experiences may be traced to things and thoughts out 
of right relations. One single step in the right direction 
will put an end to a troubled mental condition through 
right understanding. “Every human being has interior 
power to annihilate trouble.” Our own interpretation 
‘is the cause of results to us. False interpretation lies 
at the root of all our trouble. It may be stated in one 
word—misunderstanding. 

For concentration, there must be: (1) Preparation; (2). 
entering into concentration; (8) dwelling in meditation; 
(4) passing out; (5) analysis of our process of thought; 
and (6) action resulting from the whole series, which we 
name concentration. Through this course we strengthen 
the mental activities, evolve knowledge, develop the soul, 
and improve the character. We also establish a whole- 
some “axis of mentality,” which forbids the entrance of 
undesirable thoughts. 

As was stated in the first paper, there is no “royal 
road” to concentration. In Mr. Gandhi’s own words, 
“Mere intellectual superiority is proud and self-sufficient; 
but with it must come humility and a desire to do good. 
Then everything of a spiritual nature will follow.” In 
order to concentrate one must observe the practise for a 
long time with devotion, not merely experimentally and 
not irregularly. “There can be no ‘experiments’ in spiri- 
tual matters. Religious devotion must lead in concen- 
tration, as well as in everything in which we desire to 
arrive at a high standard.” 

(To be continued.) 


A PRIMARY SCHOOL OF SOCIETY. 
BY MATILDE CHOPIN ALLEN. 


Professor Drummond has said: “The family is the first 
occasion of importance where we get people together; 
the thing of highest importance for all times and to all 
nations is family life.” 

Unless in some family on the frontier, or in one other- 
wise isolated, the systematic teaching of children is 
left largely to the kindergartens, schools, and colleges; 
but family life must ever be the first and most complete 
school for living in harmony with one another—the pri- 
mary inculcator of social laws. We seldom think of 
applying the term “school” to a family; yet in each 
household there are the constant suggestion, the discip- 
lining of the higher powers, the activities brought into 
play, and all the friction that is found in the ordinary 
day-school. From the beginning of each life brought 
into the family, motherly love and home ties temper that 
friction; so that, instinctively, each accommodates his 
habits to those of the others—although always and ever 
needing to subdue his own inclinations in deference to 
the rights of others. Indeed, this is the foundation for 
a restful, comfortable life with a neighbor of whatsoever 
relationship. 

Early impressions are most powerful in the home life, 
for children imitate those about them. Whatever catches 
their fancy most they will take as a guide. If children 
could only realize the physical defects and weaknesses 
they are apt to inherit, it might be a means of instruct- 
ing the developing characters to cultivate wills strong 
enough to be a better law unto themselves. 
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Is it all a question of will, or of lack of will, that 
members of the same family have different tempera- 
ments—the one rightly used to overcome disagreeable 
inclinations and the others so obstinately satisfied with 
their own code of laws that they see nothing to change? 
A person with a strong will can so demand obedience 
- that it is almost a sort of hypnotism for him to tell a 
child he believes his actions will proceed from his best 
impulses. In such circumstances a little one will be 
quite sure to wish you to believe him as good as you 
assume him to be. It is a good deal on the principle of 
giving an unloving child a great deal of love, so that 
he may learn to love and obey in return. 

It is now suggested that esthetics be taught before 
the intellectual and scientific studies, as the beautiful 
lies nearest to the good. We see this in the interest now 
awakening in the beautifying of our school-houses, parks, 
and roadways. 

A child’s feelings are affected first by mother-love, 
which the school-teacher supplements by trying to teach 
right ideas. l 

What poetry we see dramatized in the opening exer- 
cises of the kindergarten: song greetings to one another, 
as the children stand in a circle, and later tossing kisses 
of welcome and gladness to the sun! 

The moral teaching of the schools does much toward 
showing the duty of suppressing irritability and moodi- 
ness, instructing the little ones upon the need of trying 
to contribute to the sunshine of the household. 

The various little forms of etiquette should ever be 
practised in a family, although frequently they may 
seem but hollow forms. Even the Indians are cultivated 
enough to feel the need of certain rules and customs; 
they find that negotiations are most easily carried on 
with other tribes by observing certain forms. 
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The social customs of a family are rigidly preserved, 
and are handed on from one generation to another. 
There would be more friction in country towns were it 
not that the inhabitants realize this. For example, one 
will leniently say of his neighbor: “Oh, he can’t help that 
manner; he gets it from his uncle,” or grandfather, as 
the case may be. They expect the crustiness of character 
of some former resident of the town to reappear. 

Underneath all forms of insanity lurks an unsocial 
instinct. Experiences lived through in the household are 
the materials from which the child’s character is formed. 
Among these, sorrow and trouble are often as necessary 
to perfect the spirit as exercise is essential in developing 
the body. Indeed, how frequently with us grown folk 
life seems ever a struggle against hard conditions and 
uncongenial personalities! 

In the days when the Latin tongue was spoken, morals 
and manners were expressed by the same word: mos, and 
the plural mores, and the terms even to-day are more akin 
than the unthinking realize. 

The philosophers have left us but two faculties— 
intellect and sensibility. As character is more needed 
than brilliant intellect, let us encourage all the senti- 
ments that help make an individual a loving being, in 
whose society one feels that harmony that is given by 
gentleness, sincerity, and unselfishness—where the sym- 
pathies expand toward one another, or, what is better, 
for one another. 


Ce aat aes Be Or OH Serer Oe 


THE power of amulets does not rest so much in the material of 
which they are made as in.the faith with which they are worn. The 
curative power of medicines often consists, not so much in the spirit 
that is hidden in them as in the spirit in which they are taken. 
Faith will make them efficacious; doubt will destroy their virtues.— 
Paracelsus. 


THREE TRUE DREAMS: 
BY ALICE D. LE PLONGEON. 


Prophecy, though a very rare gift in its higher phases, 
is less uncommon in a limited degree than is generally 
supposed. But prevision usually comes in flashes so 
exceedingly brief that the seer scarcely realizes it before 
it is gone; and if the impression is not at once related 
or recorded, the light flees, evading all pursuing thought. 

In dreams, coming events certainly cast their shadow, 
and in some cases regarding matters that are quite unim- 
portant. Atmospheric and magnetic conditions have 
much to do with dreams: when these, as well as the 
mental and physical condition of the sleeper, are favor- 
able, interesting results sometimes follow. As an instance 
of this I will relate a personal experience, first describ- 
ing the conditions under which the dreams occurred. 

In the peninsula of Yucatan, famous for its ruins, one 
of the most fascinating places is Chichen, the site of what 
was, in olden times, a city of considerable extent. There, 
centuries ago, deserted temples and palaces became 
shrouded in dense foliage, and the former abodes of 
haughty priests and princes sheltered only wild crea- 
tures of many a form. 

While making archeological researches, Dr. Le Plon- 
geon and I found it convenient to occupy the upper 
portion of what had been an extensive palace, built of 
white stone and richly ornamented with sculptures. The 
room in which we slept had no window, but its portal 
was without a door, and we left it uncurtained—having 
always to sleep dressed, ready to resist hostile Indians 
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—so that the cool night breezes fanned us just a little. 
The room opened upon an extensive terrace, forty feet 
high, composed of great blocks of stone. Strolling along 
that broad elevation, it was easy to become enthusiastic 
over the gorgeous sunsets and serenely beautiful nights. 
At our feet the tree-tops of the forest that extended away 
to the horizon swayed and murmured, and among their 
dense foliage the fluttering fire-flies seemed as it were a 
reflection of the countless stars above. From our ham- 
mock, hung so that our heads were to the north—a rule 
of health that no one should fail to observe when 
dwelling in the northern hemisphere—we could still look 
out into the glorious space, breathe the pure air, and rejoice 
in the inspiring silence. 

Such were the conditions. It may be added that our 
fare was severely simple; that our days were spent in hard 
work beneath a scorching sun; and that, our lives being in 
constant danger from hostile Indians, leopards, snakes, 
and insects, we had acquired the faculty of sleeping very 
lightly. At daybreak, between five and six o’clock, we 
were always astir. 

The three dreams I am about to relate occurred in each 
case just before waking—on alternate mornings of the 
week. The first was in connection with excavations that 
had resulted in the unearthing of several ancient sculp- 
tures and other interesting antiquities from the tomb of a 
certain high priest. Among other things we had brought 
to light nine large stone snake-heads, finely chiseled and 
colored. In my dream I directed our laborers to remove a 
lot of rough stones from one spot, telling them they would - 
find, concealed beneath, three more snake-heads. 

When I related my dream to Dr. Le Plongeon, at that 
time unable to leave his hammock owing to an injury he 
had received, he said: “If it pleases you to have the men 
look there, direct them to do so.” At midday I returned to 
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him with the news that the three heads had been brought 
to light, just as foreshadowed in the dream. 

At the present time the twelve snake-heads adorn a 
public garden in the city of Valladolid, Yucatan. Had 
their historical value been better understood by the 
authorities in that country, those antiquities would have 
been preserved in the museum at Merida. As it is, heavy 
rains have washed off the colors. 

The second dream was on the day Dr. Le Plongeon was 
able to return to the scene of his labors after a fortnight’s 
confinement to our room. While he was dressing, I said 
to him: “Just before waking, I dreamed that three men 
came to this place. They did not see me, and I did not 
know who they were, but I can describe them fully. One 
was tall and thin and wore no coat or vest. Another was 
of medium stature, clad in only two white cotton gar- 
ments, just as the Indians dress, though he was a white 
man. The third party was a small man, and had a brown 
linen jacket, but no vest.” 

That very morning these three men put in an appear- 
ance at the place of excavation. Later we learned that 
they were petty officials from a neighboring town, and 
their object was to do a little spying. They asked Dr. Le 
Plongeon if they might visit the rooms we occupied at the 
palace. He assured them they would do well to keep at a 
safe distance from them, as he had a very reliable sentinel 
on duty there and that no one would be allowed to intrude 
upon the Senora (the writer) who was at home in those 
rooms. 

Knowing nothing of what had occurred at the place 
where the work was going on, I was walking on the terrace 
when, glancing down, I saw the men of my dream, exact 
in all details, approaching the palace. Had they looked 
up they would have seen me, but they did not. Besides 
myself, the sentinel was the only person who had not gone 
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to the scene of excavation that morning. This man was 
pure Indian, and spoke only his native tongue—the Maya. 
I hastened to where he stood—at the head of a steep stair- 
way, the one ascent to the terrace—and said, in a suppresed 
voice: “Three men are arriving. They are not to come up 
these stairs. You understand?” 

His orders were to shoot any person that would 
attempt to force his way without a permit from Dr. Le 
Plongeon. “Bey, Colel’” (all right, lady), the sentinel 
stolidly rejoined, nodding his shaggy pate. 

I withdrew from view, and soon heard the Indian growl 
out a surly “Down!” in his Maya language, with which 
all the people there are familiar. A moment later the 
order was repeated, more menacingly, accompanied with a 
sharp rap of the butt end of the rifle on the stone platform. 
The intruders were on the stairs. The sentinel raised his 
weapon to his shoulder. The click of the lock sounded on 
the still air. Convinced that the Indian “meant busi- 
ness,” the three men lifted their voices in joint protest and 
quickly descended. Again I looked over the terrace and 
Saw them making a hurried departure; but they did not 
see me. 

Two mornings later I remarked: “Our bodyguard will 
arrive to-day, or at least I have just dreamed that soldiers 
came along the path at the foot of this building; there 
were thirty of them, for I counted as they passed.” 

“You saw double,” replied Dr. Le Plongeon; “only 
fifteen men are due here.” 

At ten o’clock that morning, however, thirty soldiers 
came in single file along the narrow path. I stood on the 
terrace and counted them. Fifteen were to remain with 
us; the others were going on duty at another outpost. It 
may be added that these are the only prophetic dreams the 
writer has experienced. What is the explanation of these 
psychic phenomena? 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


A NEW THOUGHT CONVENTION. 


N or about the 20th of February, representatives of the various 
phases of the New Thought movement will assemble im 
Alliance Hall, Hartford, Conn., for the purpose of effecting a more 
thorough union of forces on the basis of acommon aim. The main 
object of the meeting will be to accomplish for the rank and file of 
the New Metaphysics what Mrnp is trying to secure for its literature 
—a recognition of those fundamental truths that are the mainspring 
of both individual and associated efforts in every truly metaphysi- 
cal field of activity. It is intended at this Convention to bring about 
an adjustment of existing differences, which all friends of the 
movement regard as being only superficial, and to harmonize and 
systematize the work on a broader foundation of brotherhood and 
mutual helpfulness. 

Among those present will be representatives of the Alliance of 
Divine Unity of Hartford, the Circle of Divine Ministry of New 
York, the Metaphysical Club of Providence, and kindred organiza- 
tions. Able speakers from Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, New 
York, and elsewhere, not affiliated with such societies, will also be in 
attendance. A cordial invitation to be present is extended to all 
friends of spiritual freedom, as well as to those interested in the New 
Philosophy of Health, which will be expounded as a scientific verity,. 
while an effort will be made to bring the different schools of meta- 
physical healing more closely together on a simple basis of truth. 

Strangers will be received by a committee charged with the duty 
of securing hotel accommodations at low rates and other facilities 
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for convenience and comfort. Circulars and additional information 
pertaining to the Convention may be had by addressing Charles 
Brodie Patterson, 44 West Forty-fourth street, New York City. 


RELIGION AND INSANITY. 


HE superintendent of the Middletown (N. Y.) Asylum for the 
Insane recently announced that the mental aberration of forty 
per cent. of the inmates of that institution is traceable directly to 
“religious excitement,” and that more insanity is attributable to this 
than to any other single cause. Many physicians whose practise 
extends largely among ecclesiastical bodies, or whose church connec- 
tions or professional convictions preclude their exercise of candor, 
have hastened to join the clergy in taking issue with the above state- 
ment. It is explained that what is charged to religion is really due 
to heredity, and that incurable diseases, accidents of birth,and physi- 
cal defects are sources of lunacy that frequently exhibits a religious 
form. Even when having a vicious origin, we are told, a hallucina- 
tion may relate wholly to the Bible or to the spiritual exaltation of 
the victim. And the Rev. Dr. Da Costa suggests that “meat-eating” 
is a prolific cause of religious mania. 

In their assertion that religion is not the cause of insanity in any 
of its phases, we cordially indorse the position of these gentlemen. 
We agree with what they say, but not with what they mean. In our 
opinion, religious excitement never drove anybody crazy. True 
religious enthusiasm is rather a health-stimulus to both body and 
mind. It imparts nourishment to the soul and vigor to the brain. 
Its lack is seen in the presence of anger and hatred, fear and jealousy, 
egotism and selfishness; indeed, all the morbidly negative states of 
mind that lead to mental derangement flourish most successfully in 
its absence. 

When religious excitement, so called, dethrones or disturbs the 
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normal reason of men and women, it is no longer religion: it ceases 
to represent anything but a perversion of the truth. When a ranting 
revivalist makes an impassioned appeal to the emotions of his hearers, 
this result is very likely to follow. When a sensitive mortal is obliged 
to listen to hair-raising descriptions of his future life in the hands of 
a vengeful Jehovah; when he is forced to gaze at lurid mental 
pictures of a literal hell, and told that he is so nearly “lost” that he 
stands on the very verge of the sulphurous abyss; when this is pointed 
out as the eternal home of his loved ones who may not have 
“yepented,” and he is assured with a shout that the crisis of “the 
kingdom” is at hand—is it any wonder that the poor fellow loses his 
mental bearings and goes daft from the effects of that sort of 
“Teligion”? 

Until very recent years, these dogmas were the stock-in-trade of 
‘many pulpiteers who were otherwise eminently respectable; and there 
-can be absolutely no doubt that their well-meant attempts to prepare 
their congregations for some great and terrible Judgment Day have 
brought forth a harvest of mental depression of which insanity is not 
the only outcome. Many other forms of disease can be traced to_the 
same form of mental shock; for no terror is so awe-inspiring as one 
that is shrouded in mystery—no scarecrow is so frightful as one that 
is partly hidden. 

In such doctrines there is neither religion nor sense; and it is 
fortunate for the mental and spiritual welfare of the race that they 
are rapidly relegating to the limbo of exploded superstitions. 


THERE is & great deal in the theory that people often cough 
because they have nothing else to do. There is very little coughing 
in a theatre where every one is so interested that he forgets he has 
acold. There is a great deal of coughing at every church service. 
Would the same people cough if taken to a theater where their minds 
would be taken off their afflictions?—Atchtson Globe. 
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THE SOUL’S GALAXY. 


Within the gallery of the soul are hung the masterpieces of 
Nature’s genius. Here realism is supreme. No poetic, dreamy 
atmosphere pervades. The outlines are bold and clear; the linea- 
ments severe and rugged; the ensemble solemn and impressive. 
Our thoughts and deeds are the motley pigments of the palette. 
Memory sways the brush that paints the immortal canvas. In 
moments of introspection we tread the echoing corridors and re- 
view the landscapes and the pensive scenes—comedies and trage- 
dies and commonplaces—the haunts of love and melancholy, of 
joyance and abandon; we see the lips we kissed and blessed—the 
hearts we pained and wounded; we see the very words we spoke 
in tenderness writ golden on the air—our thoughts of anger and 
envenomed envy, vampire-winged, flying like portents of approach- 
ing doom. Each secret thought is there, portrayed in shadowy 
outline; each word, each deed, returns like wandering wraiths of 
departed friends. We are but moulded thoughts: our lives and 
bodies but the casts of mental images. These thoughts are our 
Mentors and Nemeses: they guide us to happiness and paradise, 
or lash us with whips of vengeance through the halls of hell. Be 
just, be good, be true, be brave, be virtuous and pure, and angel- 
winged shall be the visitors of peace that hover round and hallew 
you. If hate and harshness, intrigue and selfish ends, be our base 
thought; if avarice gripe the heart and vengeance seethe the soul— 
then harpy-hoofed and horrid ghouls shall haunt and hound us. 
Lift the soul into the sunlight; breathe love on every heart; use thy 
power to know only the good and see only the pure—and there shall 
hang for thee in memory’s hall such visions of beauty as shall charm 
thy soul into elysian peace.—Rev. Henry Frank. 


THE BRAHMAN’S RULE OF LIFE. 


“Fat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we diel”—which is the 
exhortation of the modern materialist, as it was of the ancient Egyp- 
tians at their banquets—had no place in the great creeds of India. 
The soul was undying; and purity, asceticism, quietism, were the 
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universal watchwords in the required work of spiritual liberation. 
The first step in this turning away from the world is when the indi- 
vidual begins to see through the illusiveness of life; becomes con- 
scious of the unreality of his surroundings and of the soul’s 
independence of the external world, and of the sensations which it 
produces upon him through the glamour medium of the senses. If 
he be an orthodox Brahman, he says: “What have I to do with this 
phantasm of nature, this mirage of an external world? Why should 
I allow myself to be subject to the painful or disturbing sensations 
that it imposes upon me through the senses, when in reality there 
is no existence but Brahm, of whom I am a part?” This last phrase 
is the one most intelligible to a European; but what the Hindu says 
is, “I am Brahm”—in the sense that a drop taken from the ocean 
is the same in substance with the ocean. True knowledge sees 
through the deception of Maya; it dispels the darkness from the 
embodied soul, and thereupon the soul seeks to liberate itself from 
this bondage of illusion. It comes to know that it is part of the 
Soul of the Universe, and, like the reclaimed prodigal, cries, “I will 
arise and go to my Father!” The rule of common life, as preached 
by the Brahmans, was to fulfil the duties incumbent upon each one 
in the position in which he is born. No one was to disturb another 
in the discharge of his duties; he must not injure either man or 
beast, and he must be tender even to plants and trees. When he had 
set up his house, had married and begot a son; when he had fulfilled 
the duties of a housemaster; when he was old and had seen his 
children’s children—then he must prepare for futurity and retire 
into the forest to lead the life of an eremite, and work out his “libera- 
tion,” or the salvation of his soul. This was prescribed even for the 
common throng—although, doubtless, the injunction was but little, 
or very slightly, observed. It was acknowledged that it is not every 
one who can become a true yogi, much less a Sannyasin or Arhat. 
But, to all who aspired after the higher grades of liberation and 
spiritual existence, marriage itself was forbidden and all sexual 
indulgence was prohibited, as most fully retaining the soul under the 
bondage of the senses and keeping it from rising into the fuller and 
higher life that it enters upon when emancipated from the fetters of 
the body.— The British Quarterly Review. 
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` PLAIN FACTS ABOUT VIVISECTION. 


The experiments carried out in the United Kingdom and 
recorded in British publications are mere samples or specimens of 
what is going on day by day, week by week, and year by year. The 
same thing goes on in America and on the European continent. 
It has been going on in this Old World of ours for more than 
three thousand years. Imagine to yourself, if you can, the awful 
suffering deliberately produced and inflicted by human agency dur- 
ing this tremendous space of time. When the experimenters tell 
you that “only a few rabbits and guinea-pigs are used,” they tell 
you what is untrue. As a matter of fact, horses, cows, sheep, 
donkeys, dogs, cats, monkeys, rabbits, guinea-pigs, rats, mice, frogs, 
and fowls and other birds are used in great quantities every year. 
There are some forty laboratories in this country alone, always at 
work. When the experimenters tell you that “anesthetics (chloro- 
form and ether) are always used,” they are deceiving you. In 
Great Britain every year most of them take out certificates to 
absolve them from the necessity of using anzsthetics. In the Con- 
tinental schools, where our younger experimenters go for practise, 
there is no pretense of using anesthetics at all. When the experi- 
menters tell you that “vivisection is necessary for the progress of 
medicine,” just refer to the Registrar-General’s returns, and you will 
find that the death-rate for most of the deadliest diseases is rising 
year by year, despite all their cruel operations. They have no cure 
for consumption, cancer, diphtheria, cholera, and other diseases— 
they have been groping in the dark (experimenting) for more than 
three thousand years. 

This is not a mere medical question—it is primarily a moral 
question; and you can judge for yourself in moral questions just 
as well as, and perhaps better than, your doctor can. Vivisection 
is admittedly cruel; it is declared to be both useless and misleading 
by independent medical men; it is liable to great abuse in the pri- 
vate laboratories of the vivisector, which are but rarely visited by 
the government inspectors, who hold several other appointments 
and who cannot always be careering about the country paying 
surprise visits to men with whom they are mostly in sympathy. 
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Tf, then, it be cruel, if it be useless, if it be liable to great abuse 
(as the Royal Commission declared in 1876), and if it be merely 
an interesting method of scientific research to two or three hun- 
dred men, sweep it away. Go for its total prohibition by law, and 
have the perpetrators of as cold-blooded and heartless a practise 
as any in the long and dreary record of human infamy branded 
as criminals and punished as you punish now, by law, the poor, 
ignorant carter, and others who ill-treat horses and donkeys.— 
8. G. Trist, in the Herald of the Golden Age. 


PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS. 


Thought is as mysterious as spirit. It is being recognized, how- 
ever, that “thoughts are things,” that they are living entities, and that 
they can be sent forth on missions of blessing or destruction. 
Thought-forms sometimes appear in the image of the personality 
from which they emanate. There is a direct relation between 
thought-force and health, happiness and longevity—or sickness, 
misery, and premature death. This is beginning to be recognized 
by advanced minds. Thought, as a destructive agency or as a crea- 
tive force, is in constant operation. While the art of thinking, and 
its relation to the physical brain, is not generally understood, yet 
the process goes on without deviation, working destruction on the 
one hand or creating anew upon the other. Getting sick and dying 
prematurely are effects of thought-force misdirected. Living in the 
enjoyment of good health, or regaining that boon when once lost, 
is illustrative of thought-force in its power to preserve as well as to 
create. Keeping well is an art. Once master it, and you will not 
be sick. Knowledge thus gained is mightier than environment or 
prenatal tendencies. People think they must of necessity inherit 
the ailments of their ancestors. The child must die of consumption, 
or liver complaint, or bilious colic, because one or both parents thus 
died. By suggestion, the destructive agency is carried over from 
generation to generation, and as a result there are millions in the 
cemeteries that ought to be well and on top of the ground. Fear 
and weakness induce disease; suggestion, long continued, invites 
sickness, and if persevered in means death. Thoughtless friends 
tell you how bad you look, until you begin to think surely you must 
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be ill, and thus through the agency of misdirected sympathy and 
auto-suggestion you are transformed from a condition of compara- 
tive good health to that of an invalid, with the undesired prospect 
of death staring you in the face. It is so natural to be sick. It is 
to be expected. Itis unavoidable. None may hope to escape. The 
suggestion is preached into people. It is instilled into them from the 
cradle to the grave. It is sung into them in churches and at funerals. 
“Death rides on every passing breeze, 
And lurks in every flower; 


Each season has its own disease, 
Its peril every hour.” 


Here is poetic suggestion without stint, calculated in its very 
nature to increase the business of doctors and undertakers. And it 
does it. We believe that one verse has killed more people than the 
smallpox or scarlet fever. Some coward has styled death “the king 
of terrors,” snd fear of death has entailed a life-long bondage upon 
the race. Suggestion of disease heightens those fears and rivets 
more firmly the bonds under which humanity groans. The weeds 
of mourning, worn as “the sable trappings of woe,” are forcible 
suggestions of death and the grave. Hence, in the interest of health, 
the custom of wearing mourning would be better honored in the 
breach than in the observance. But people must be sick, or the doc- 
tors, druggists, and undertakers would have a hard time to obtain 
a livelihood; that is, they would “make ends meet” with great 
difficulty until they adjusted themselves to the new order of things 
in the new age or dispensation of human progress. 

It is coming to be a recognized fact that if, by suggestion, people 
can be made sick, they can be made well by the same means. There 
is not an intelligent physician in touch with the progress of the 
times that does not recognize the power of suggestion. Every dose 
of medicine dealt out is followed by the suggestion of cure. The 
confidence of the patient in the ability of the doctor to heal is another 
suggestion in the same direction. Often mere bread or sugar pellets, 
accompanied by either the oral or mental suggestion of the family 
physician, cure most dangerous cases. It is the suggestion that cures. 
It is a tremendous power. It exists in the nature of things. 

Psycho-therapeutics is the scientific art of healing. It is the 
intelligent application of a natural law. In olden times it worked 
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what are called miracles. Its results are no less wonderful to-day. 
It is not a system of experiments. The intelligent operator comes 
in conjunction with the Universal. He holds the mystic key that 
locks the objective mind within the realm of the subjective conscious- 
ness. There thought-force is recognized, and under these 
circumstances it restores and renews the physical, which is the realm 
of the objective consciousness and the domain of nerve force. It 
illustrates the power of mind over matter—of spirit over material 
environments. The ego is supreme, not only in the subjective but 
in the objective state; in other words, the man controls the house 
he lives in. The physical body is his house. He has the power 
to keep it in good repair. When he once learns the secret he can do 
this by auto-suggestion. Psycho-therapeutics intelligently applied 
by an operator who understands his business soon convinces him of 
the power of suggestion, and he learns at length to do for himself 
what he has thought another must do for him. We are weak. while 
we lean on others for support. We never know our power till we 
determine to help ourselves. Polarized in self-conscious strength, 
we are more than conquerors. We become what we will to be. 

Health is our birthright, and we take it. Disease is a robber, 
and we drive him hence. Success is ours, and we claim our own. 
We have a right to be happy, and no power can vitiate that right. 
We have a right to live, and we need not go into the cemetery before 
our time. Whether sick or well depends upon the strength of our 
own volition, or the application of thought-force regulating and con- 
trolling nerve force. We are masters of the situation. It is unnec- 
essary to be sick because it is fashionable. We need not die simply 
because it is customary. We can remain in the physical as long as 
it is our pleasure to do so. Neither are we obliged to grow old and 
bend under the weight of years because we have been taught that we 
must. A youthful spirit preserves the body in robust health and 
vigor to the end. Hence, we confront sickness by health, weakness 
by strength, evil by good, error by truth, darkness by light, sorrow 
by joy, discord by harmony, despondency by hope, and enmity by 
love. The intelligent exercise of these higher forces would prevent 
their opposites from having any control in shaping the present or 
future destiny of the race.—Dr. N. F. Ravlin, in the Religio-Philo- 
sophical Journal. 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY FLORENCE PELTIER PERRY. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY COL. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


OL. Ingersoll kindly consented to answer some questions asked 
him in relation to children. “We present these questions and 
answers to our readers in this and next month’s issues: 


Question. (For parents.) What would you say to a little girl or 
boy who asked you: What does truth mean? 

Answer.—I would answer that all that really is, is true. You 
see things, you hear noises, you touch substances. The things that 
you see, hear, and feel actually exist. They are facts—truths. 
These facts are in some way related to one another, and this relation 
is a fact—a truth. 

I would call the child’s attention to the facts, the truths, by 
which he was surrounded. Then I would impress the means by 
which he took cognizance of these things. I would show him that 
he gets his evidence of the outer world through his senses; in other 
words, that experience is the foundation of all knowledge. Then 
I would tell him that he can get knowledge from the experience of 
others. I would tell him, if the experience of others was contrary 
to his own, that he should not believe it; that he should test every- 
thing for himself. 

Parents should tell their dalasi the truth. If they speak to 
the children on any subject, they should tell the facts. They should 
not pretend that they know, when they know that they do not. 

Parents should not tell their children about God and heaven, or 
about the Devil and hell, or about angels and ghosts, because parents ~ 
know nothing about gods or devils, or heavens or hells, and they 
must know that they know nothing. Parents should not palm off 
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their guesses for demonstrations. They can tell the children what 
they believe and give their reasons, allowing the child perfect 
liberty of expression. 

Every child should be taught to doubt—-to think; and every 
child should be taught to be absolutely true to himself and to pre- 
serve the veracity of his soul. 


Question. (For children.) What is your definition of a brave 
boy? 

Answer.—A boy, first of all, who can endure pain in silence. 
One who does not weep when he falls, or cuts or bruises himself. 
One who can bear disappointment, who makes the best of everything. 
One who does not moan because it rains, or because it is too cold, but 
bears with fortitude the little disappointments that cloud his life. 
The brave boy cares nothing for the dark, for ghosts or goblins. 


REALITY. 


In John Greenleaf Whittier’s book for children there is a story, 
“from the German of Carove,” about a child who “came to a still 
water, above which young beeches lovingly intwined their arms. 
He looked into the water”—that “soft, placid mirror, from the 
bosom of which the tender, green foliage, with the blue of heaven 
between, gleamed so wondrously upon him.” 

“Then the breeze began to sigh among the tree-tops. The child 
raised his eyes and saw overhead the quivering green, and the deep 
blue behind it, and he knew not whether he were awake or dream- 
ing; which were the real leaves and the real heavens—those in the 
heights above, or in the depths beneath?” 

While the child wondered about this, his friend the dragon-fly 
flew to him. And he asked her if she could decide for him. So 
the dragon-fly “flew above, and beneath, and around; but the water 
spake: ‘The foliage and the sky above are not the true ones; the 
leaves wither and fall; the sky is often overcast, and sometimes quite 
dark,’ l 

“Then the leaves and the sky said, “The water only apes us; it 
must change its pictures at our pleasure, and can retain none.’ 
Then the dragon-fly remarked that the height and the depth existed 
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only in the eyes of the child, and that the leaves and the sky were 
true and real only in his thoughts; because in the mind alone the 
picture was permanent and enduring, and could be carried with him 
whithersoever he went.” 


SNOWFLAKES. 


Look on the wondrous snowflake, and behold its crystal form 
So perfect and so fragile though it cometh through the storm 
With millions of its brothers crowding out the heaven’s blue— 
Each one a perfect thought of God, dear little child, like you. 


MOTHER-OF-PEARL. 


Far away, in the “Land of the Rising Sun,” there is a little rocky 
island that at very low-tide can be reached from the mainland by 
` a strip of sandy beach; but after the tide turns, one must walk part 
of the way over a bamboo bridge, and at high-tide only by boat can 
one reach the island of Enoshima, where, in the quaint shops, there 
are found toys to fill a child with wonder and delight. Mr. Hearn 
has named this place the “City of Mother-of-Pearl.” Mother-of- - 
pearl, you know, is that beautiful, shining stuff full of changing color, 
and it is found on the inside of the shell of the mollusk. In 
Enoshima there are lovely things carved out of this mother-of-pearl 
—tiny puppies and kittens, crabs and lobsters, beetles and birds and 
butterflies; and sometimes one may find a mite of a tortoise whose 
head and legs and tail wriggle just like those of a real tortoise. 
Then there are necklaces to delight any little girl, and they are 
made of strings of tiny fish or birds; and there are sprays of dainty 
flowers put together in a wonderful way with bits of wire, so that the 
petals and leaves tremble in a passing breeze just like real ones; and 
what would you think of a bee hovering over a flower, shaking its 
wings and fairly buzzing when touched with even so dainty a thing 
as a feather? Fancy all these little carvings “shimmering with 
rainbow colors!” 

Do you know what makes the colors in mother-of-pearl? It has 
something to do with the light. We speak of sunlight as white 
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light, and this white light is made up of all the colors we have. We 
know this; because when something gets in the way, like water or a 
piece of glass that is not perfectly smooth and clear, the white light, 
although it shines just as brightly, is broken up into its many colors. 
This is what makes the rainbow: the sunlight, in trying to shine 
through the falling rain, has to break up, and then we see all the 
colors that make what is called the spectrum—red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet. 

You yourself can break up the light by holding a prism in a 
sunbeam; then on the floor or wall or ceiling will shine the colors 
of the rainbow. Now, mother-of-pearl does just what the prism and 
the water do. Although it is so smooth to the touch, it is really full 
of tiny rough places that catch and break up the white light, and as 
it is not transparent like glass and water, the light cannot shine 
through it, but its gleaming white surface reflects the lovely broken 
light—the reds and greens and blues that come and go and change 
as the mother-of-pearl is turned about. 

Do you want to prove for yourself that mother-of-pearl is rough 
and breaks up the white light? Well, melt white sealing-wax, pour it 
over a piece of mother-of-pearl, and remove it carefully before it 
becomes too hard; and there on the sealing-wax you will find color, 
but it will not be so bright as on the mother-of-pearl, because the 
surface of sealing-wax is not so shining and does not reflect so well. 

Are you not glad that light has to break up when things are put 
in its way? If it were not so, how much we would lose—the rainbow, 
the sunsets, the colors in the shells and dewdrops! 

Sometimes things you call “bothers” get in your way, dear child. 
Meet these little roughnesses with a brave heart and a cheery mind, 
and the light of your earnest endeavor will shine about you on the 
rough places, and glorify them for you. 

FLORENCE PELTIER PERRY. 


00e BOOP Oe 


You must not talk about “ain’t” and “can’t” when you speak of 
this great wonderful world round you, of which the wisest man knows 
only the very smallest corner, and is, as the great Sir Isaac Newton 
said, only a child picking up pebbles on the shore of a boundless ocean. 
You must not say that this cannot be, or that that is contrary to 
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Nature. You do not know what Nature is, or what she can do. 

If people had never seen little seeds grow into great plante 
and trees, of quite different shape from themselves, and these trees 
again produce fresh seeds, to grow into fresh trees, they would have 
said, “The thing cannot be; it is contrary to Nature.” And they 
would have been quite as right in saying so as in saying that most 
other things cannot be.—Charles Kingsley. 


A LESSON FROM THE FLOWERS. 


“Happiness is a perfume you cannot pour on others without 
getting a few drops yourself.” 

Many years ago, when Jesus lived here on this earth in a country 
far from ours, he gathered about him a number of men to tell them 
how to live right. These men were called disciples. Once he said 
to them: “Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin. And yet I say unto you, that even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

He drew his lesson for his disciples from these flowers, and we 
are going to see if we cannot find a lesson for the children about 
flowers. Why do we love flowers? Because they are so beautiful; 
because they are so fragrant with delightful perfumes; because they 
are so bright with their many colors. They always seem so happy— 
happy when it rains and when it shines. By being beautiful in mind, 
we too give out a perfume like the flowers. Now, to be beautiful in 
mind we must think kind thoughts, and these will become good 
deeds, because you know, children, thought comes first and causes . 
you to do everything in life. 

Again, we get another lesson from the flowers. Their color is 
bright even when it rains or when it is cloudy; and so, we should 
keep bright and cheerful at all times by keeping bright thoughts in 
mind, even when things come that seem neither pleasant nor good, 
knowing that the little clouds and disappointments will soon pass 
away—that before long the sun will be out shining for us bright and 
warm. 

Remember that God made the flowers with their beauty and 
perfume; that He cares for them, giving them all they need to 
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nourish and perfect their little lives. Now, the great, loving Power 
that does this can make you grow just as beautiful—even more beau- 
tiful than any flower that ever grew. This Power imparts to your 
own life love and goodness, so that when these are fully in your 
mind you are expressing something of God in your own lives. God 
_ and Good mean the same thing, and good children are those that 
think kind, loving thoughts about everything and everybody, grow- 
ing day by day more like the flowers and shedding the perfume of 
beautiful thought and action on all who come near them. 
CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 


THE CHILD AND THE BIRD. 


“O Mother, see! my little bird, 
Whene’er she stoops to drink, 
Lifts up her little bill to heaven— 

Why is it, do you think? 


Is it because she thinks that God 
Supplies her wants each day, 
And she would show her gratitude 

In this sweet, simple way?” 


“We'll deem it so,” the mother said, i 
As she caressed her child, 
And, bending o’er him, softly spoke 
In accents sweet and mild: 


“We'll deem it so, my darling boy, 
And thus a lesson learn; 
Our hearts and souls, like birdie’s bill, 
To heaven we'll grateful turn; 


Well thank God for our daily food, 
For every want supplied; 
We'll thank Him for this glorious world 
That He has beautified.” 
Many L. OLARE. 


NOTES OF NEW BOOKS. 
REVIEWED BY THE EDITOR. 


HOUSES OF GLASS. By Wallace Lloyd, M.D. 398 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. G. W. Dillingham Co., publishers, New York. 

This is a “philosophical romance,” in which a powerful social 
problem is worked out with admirable skill. It comprises sixty-five 
chapters, of an infinitely varied yet consecutive range of thought, 
that embrace the pathetic as well as the humorous incidents 
of a long professional career. These are cleverly interblended 
with the advanced philosophy—sometimes cynical, but always 
instructive—of a uniquely ripened mind. “Wallace Lloyd, M.D.,” 
is the nom de plume of a prominent Canadian physician, who is 
evidently a thinker, a scholar, a profound student of human nature, 
and an observer of life’s phenomena; for the volume is replete with 
events that stimulate the better qualities of the reader and enchain 
his interest from first to last. In the coming day when the god of 
drugs shall be dethroned, if this author does not become a natural 
healer of the sick, he will find both reputation and emolument in the 
literary field, which is never crowded at the top. 


SPIRITUAL CONSCIOUSNESS. By Frank H. Sprague. 238 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. Published by the author, Wollaston, 
Mass. 

The author of this excellent book needs no introduction to the 
readers of Minp, to whom his profound thought and captivating 
literary style have been familiarized in several important essays. 
The volume is written on similar lines, the spiritual basis of the new 
Science of Being having a setting that is original, clear, and convine- 
ing throughout the thirteen lengthy chapters of which it is composed. 
It is in no sense superficial or verbose, and appeals especially to candid 
thinkers. As a text-book of the New Thought, it will fill a distinctive 
place in the literature of the movement; indeed, it is a refreshing 
contrast to much of the “frothy” material that to-day finds a ready 
sale among the emotional and unthinking. Our only criticism is that 
the author’s earnestness has betrayed him into a too liberal use of 
italics; but this violation of the canons of literary taste does not 
detract from the intrinsic merits of the work, which deserves success. 
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THE LIFE OF THE HARP—In the Hand of the Harper. By 
Francis Schlatter. 191 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Published by 
“His Hostess,” Datil, New Mexico. 

This is a history of the life and recent works of one of the most 
mysterious characters of the waning century—an illiterate Alsatian 
who, manifesting a sublime faith in a voice, inaudible to others, that 
he called “the Father,” was actually able to heal the sick by a mere 
touch of the hand. The power of a dominant idea is limited only by 
the degree of its absorption of the mind; and Schlatter was so 
profoundly impressed with the sacredness of his mission and the 
genuineness of his calling that all the resources of his being were 
directed into a single channel. That this strange man (who is not 
“dead,” as many suppose) is a phenomenal psychic is beyond ques- 
tion; and, on his re-emergence from his mountain retreat next 
summer, it is expected that his added development will startle man- 
kind with many of its manifestations. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By Jean du Buy, Ph. D. Cloth, 
80 pp. James H. West, publisher, Boston. 

All who would know the religion of the “lowly Nazarene,” as 
distinguished from the theology of his professed followers and 
would-be representatives, should get this book and ponder its con- 
tents. It is made up entirely of extracts from the Four Gospels, 
which, being verbatim, doubtless contain the same errors and 
interpolations that give the “higher critics” their excuse for 
existence. But, underneath the mere letter of the teaching, the 
truly spiritual mind can discern a most sublime philosophy of life— 
applicable to all ages and races and adaptable to the commonest 
understanding. Dr. du Buy has rendered an important service in 
thus compiling and arranging Christ’s scattered phrases into a con- 
nected and intelligible whole. 


OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIBERTY OF INDIVIDUALISM. By Hannah More 
Kohaus. Paper, 16 pp. F. M. Harley Publishing Co., 


Chicago, Il. 
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INGERSOLL INTERVIEWED. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


As an incident in the life of any one favored with 
the privilege, a visit to the home of Colonel Robert G. 
Ingersoll is certain to be recalled as a most pleasant and 
profitable experience. Although not a sympathizer with 
` the great agnostic’s religious views, yet I have long 
admired his ability, his humor, his intellectual honesty 
and courage. And it was with gratification that I ac- 
cepted the good offices of a common friend who recently 
offered to introduce me to the Ingersoll domestic circle in 
Gramercy Park. Here I found the genial Colonel, sur- 
rounded by his children, his grandchildren, and his amia- 
ble wife, whose smiling greeting dispelled formality and 
breathed “welcome” in every syllable. The family rela- 
tionship seemed absolutely ideal—the very walls emit- 
ting an atmosphere of art and music, of contentment 
and companionship, of mutual trust, happiness, and 
generosity. 

But my chief desire was to elicit Colonel Ingersoll’s 
personal views on questions related to the New Thought > 
and its attitude on matters on which he is known to have 
very decided opinions. My request for a private chat was 
cordially granted. During the conversation that ensued 
—the substance of which is presented to the readers of 
MIND in the following paragraphs, with the Colonel’s con- 
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sent—I was impressed most deeply, not by the force 
of his arguments, but by the sincerity of his convictions. 
Among some of his more violent opponents, who pre- 
sumably lack other opportunities of becoming known, it 
is the fashion to accuse Ingersoll of having really no 
belief in his own opinions. But, if he convinced me of 
little else, he certainly, without effort, satisfied my mind 
that this accusation is a slander. Utterly mistaken in his 
views he may be; but if so, his errors are more honest than 
many of those he points out in the King James version of 
the Bible. If his pulpit enemies could talk with this man 
‘by his own fireside, they would pay less attention to Inger- 
soll himself and more to what he says. They would 
consider his meaning, rather than his motive. 

As the Colonel is the most conspicuous denunciator of 
intolerance and bigotry in America, he has been inevitably 
the greatest victim of these obstacles to mental freedom. 
“To answer Ingersoll” is the pet ambition of many 2 
young clergyman—the older ones have either acquired 
prudence or are broad enough to concede the utility of 
even agnostics in the economy of evolution. It was with 
this very subject that we began our talk—the uncharita- 
bleness of men otherwise good in their treatment of those 
whose religious views differ from their own. 

“Colonel,” I began, “what is your conception of true 
intellectual hospitality? As Truth can brook no com- 
promises, has it not the same limitations that surround 
social and domestic hospitality?” 

This was the reply: 

“In the republic of mind we are all equals. Each one 
is sceptered and crowned. Each one is the monarch of 
his own realm. By intellectual hospitality I mean the 
right of every one to think and to express his thought. It 
makes no difference whether his thought is right or wrong. 
If you are intellectually hospitable you will admit the 
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right of every human being to see for himself; to hear with 
his own ears, see with his own eyes, and think with his own 
brain. You will not try to change his thought by force, 
by persecution, or by slander. You will not threaten him 
with punishment—here or hereafter. You will give him 
your thought, your reasons, your facts; and there you will 
stop. This is intellectual hospitality. You do not give 
up what you believe to be the truth; you do not compro- 
mise. You simply give him the liberty you claim for 
yourself. The truth is not affected by your opinion or by 
his. Both may be wrong. For many years the Church 
has claimed to have ‘the truth,’ and has also insisted that 
it is the duty of every man to believe it, whether it is rea- 
sonable to him or not. This is bigotry in its basest form. 
Every man should be guided by his reason; should be true 
to himself; should preserve the veracity of hissoul. Each 
human being should judge for himself. The man that 
believes that all men have this right is intellectually 
hospitable.” 

“Amen!” said I, in hearty approval of such sound senti- 
ments. Feeling that the gulf between us was not so wide 
as I had thought it to be, I ventured to inquire as follows: 

“In the sharp distinction between theology and relig- 
ion that is now recognized by many theologians, and in the 
liberalizing of the Church that has marked the last two 
decades, are not most of your contentions already granted? 
Is not the ‘lake of fire and brimstone’ an obsolete issue?” 

“There has been in the last few years a great advance,” 
admitted the Colonel. “The orthodox creeds have been 
growing vulgar and cruel. Civilized people are shocked. 
at the dogma of eternal pain, and the belief in hell has 
mostly faded away. The churches have not changed their 
creeds. They still pretend to believe as they always have 
—but they have changed their tone. God is now a father 
—a friend. He is no longer the monster, the savage, 
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described in the Bible. He has become somewhat civil- 
ized. He no longer claims the right to damn us because 
he made us. But in spite of all the errors and contradic- 
tions, in spite of the cruelties and absurdities found in the 
Scriptures, the churches still insist that the Bible is 
inspired. The educated ministers admit that the Penta- 
teuch was not written by Moses; that the Psalms were 
not written by David; that Isaiah was the work of at least 
three; that Daniel was not written until after the prophe- 
cies mentioned in that book had been fulfilled; that 
Ecclesiastes was not written until the second century after 

` Christ; that Solomon’s Song was not written by Solomon; 
that the book of Esther is of no importance; and that no 
one knows, or pretends to know, who were the authors of 
Kings, Samuel, Chronicles, or Job. And yet these same 
gentlemen still cling to the dogma of inspiration! It is 
no longer claimed that the Bible is true—but inspired.” 

“Yet the sacred volume, no matter who wrote it,” I 
interposed, “is a mine of wealth to the student and the 
philosopher, is it not? Would you have us discard it 
altogether?” 

“Inspiration must be abandoned,” continued the Col- 
onel, “and the Bible must take its place among the books of 
the world. It contains some good passages, a little poetry, 
some good sense, and some kindness; but its philosophy is 
frightful. In fact, if the book had never existed I think 
it would have been far better for mankind. It is not 
enough to give up the Bible: that is only the beginning. 
The supernatural must be given up. It must be admitted 
that Nature has no master; that there never has been any 
interference from without; that man has received no help 
from heaven; and that all the prayers that have ever been 
uttered have died unanswered in the heedless air. The 
religion of the supernatural has been a curse. We want 
the religion of usefulness.” 
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“But,” I asked, “have you no use whatever for prayer 
—even in the sense of aspiration—or for faith, in the sense 
of confidence in the ultimate triumph of the right?” 

“There is a difference between wishing, hoping, believ- 
ing, and—knowing,” said he. “We can wish without 
evidence or probability, and we can wish for the impossi- 
ble—for what we believe can never be. We cannot hope 
unless there is in the mind a possibility that the thing 
hoped for can happen. We can believe only in accord- 
ance with evidence, and we know only that which has been 
demonstrated. Ihave no use for prayer; but I do a good 
deal of wishing and hoping. I hope that some time the 
right will triumph—that Truth will gain the victory; but 
I have no faith in gaining the assistance of any god, or of 
any supernatural power. I never pray.” 

“However fully materialism, as a philosophy, may 
accord with the merely human reason, is it not wholly 
antagonistic to the instinctive faculties of the mind?” 
was my next question. 

“Human reason is the final arbiter,” was the reply. 
“Any system that does not commend itself to the reason 
must fall. I do not know exactly what you mean by 
materialism. I do not know what matter is. I am satis- 
fied, however, that without matter there can be no force, 
no life, no thought, no reason. It seems to me that mind 
is a form of force, and force cannot exist apart from 
matter. If it is said that God created the universe, then 
there must have been a time when he commenced to create. 
If at that time there was nothing in existence but himself, 
how could he have exerted any force? Force cannot be 
exerted except in opposition to force. If God was the 
only existence, force could not have been exerted.” 

“But don’t you think, Colonel, that the materialistic 
philosophy, even in the light of your own interpretation, 
is essentially pessimistic?” 
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“I do not consider it so. I believe that the pessimists 
and the optimists are both right. This is the worst possi- 
ble world, and this is the best possible world—because it 
is as it must be. The present is the child, and the neces- 
sary child, of all the past.” 

“What have you to say concerning the operations of 
the Society for Psychical Research? Do not its facts and 
conclusions prove, if not immortality, at least the con- 
tinuity of life beyond the grave? Are the millions of 
Spiritualists deluded?” 

“Of course,” said the Colonel, “I have heard and read a 
great deal about the doings of the Society; so, I have some 
knowledge as to what is claimed by Spiritualists, by 
Theosophists, and by all other believers in what are 
called ‘spiritual manifestations.’ Thousands of wonder- 
ful things have been established by what is called 
‘evidence’—the testimony of good men and women. I 
have seen things done that I could not explain, both by 
mediums and magicians. I also know that it is easy to 
deceive the senses, and that the old saying that ‘seeing is 
believing’ is subject to many exceptions. 

“Now, we think with the same force with which we 
walk. For every action and for every thought we draw 
upon the store of force that we have gained from air and 
food. We create no force; we borrow it all. As force 
cannot be used apart from matter, it must be used with 
matter. It travels only on material roads. It is impos- 
sible to convey a thought to another without the assistance 
of matter. No one can conceive of the use of one of 
our senses without substance. No one can conceive of a 
thought in the absence of the senses. With: these con- 
clusions in my mind—in my brain—I have no confidence 
in ‘spiritual manifestations,’ and do not believe that any 
message has ever been received from the dead. The testi- 
mony that I have heard and have read—coming even from 
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men of science—has not the slightest weight with me. I 
do not pretend to see beyond the grave. I do not say that 
man is, or is not, immortal. All I say is that there is no 
evidence that we live again, and no demonstration that we 
donot. Itis better ignorantly to hope than dishonestly to 
affirm.” 

“And what do you think of the modern development 
of metaphysics—as expressed outside of the emotional 
and semi-ecclesiastical schools? I refer especially to the 
power of mind in the curing of disease—as demonstrated 
by scores of drugless healers.” 

“I have no doubt that the condition of the mind has 
some effect upon the health. The blood, the heart, the 
lungs answer—respond to—emotion. There is no mind 
without body, and the body is affected by thought—by 
passion, by cheerfulness, by depression. Still, I have not 
the slightest confidence in what is called ‘mind cure.’ I 
do not believe that thought, nor any set of ideas, can cure 
a cancer, or prevent the hair from falling out, or remove 
a tumor, or even freckles. At the same time, I admit that 
cheerfulness is good and depression bad. But I have no 
confidence in what you call ‘drugless healers.’ If the 
stomach is sour, soda is better than thinking. If one isin 
great pain, opium will beat meditation. I am a believer 
in what you call ‘drugs,’ and when I am sick I send for a 
physician. I have no confidence in the supernatural. 
Magic is not medicine.” 

Careful readers of this magazine will understand the 
temptation I was under at this point to “make a few 
remarks” concerning the difference between allaying a 
symptom and removing a cause—also to apply some of the 
Colonel’s own logic to mark the distinction between sci- 
ence and superstition in the healing art; but I was there 
to listen, not to argue. Hence, I brought my questions to 
a close by “drawing out” the Colonel on another phase of 
the New Thought. 
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“One great object of this movement,” said I, “is to make 
religion scientific—an aid to intellectual as well as spir- 
itual progress. Is it not thus to be encouraged, and des- 
tined to succeed—even though it prove the reality and 
supremacy of the spirit and the secondary importance of 
the flesh?” 

“When religion becomes scientific,” said he, “it ceases 
to be religion and becomes science. Religion is not intel- 
lectual—it is emotional. It does not appeal to the reason. 
The founder of a religion has always said: ‘Let him that 
hath ears to hear, hear!’ No founder has said: Let him 
that hath brains to think, think! Besides, we need not 
trouble ourselves about ‘spirit’ and ‘flesh? We know that 
we know of no spirit—without flesh. We have no evidence 
that spirit ever did or ever will exist apart from flesh. 
Such existence is absolutely inconceivable. If we are 
going to construct what you call a ‘religion,’ it must be 
founded on observed and known facts. Theories, to be of 
value, must be in accord with all the facts that are known; 
otherwise they are worthless. We need not try to get 
back of facts or behind the truth. The why will forever 
elude us. You cannot move your hand quickly enough to 
grasp your image back of the mirror.” 

Despite the amusement with which the Colonel’s views 
on “spirits” will doubtless be read by students of psychic 
phenomena, I am forced to conclude that Ingersoll is right 
—according to his light, and that he knows—as far as he 
goes. Of how many of us can this truthfully be said? 

J. E. M. 


OHO On Sree BP e 


DIvINE wisdom in man does not speculate or “draw logical con- 
clusions,” neither is it dependent for knowledge on communications 
received from anybody; but it is the power of the true living faith, 
i. e., the power of the spirit of man to grasp spiritual truths existing 
within its own self.—Franz Hartmann, M. D. 


INDIVIDUALISM. 
BY ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN. 


It has been said by Ruskin that not one person in 
five hundred thousand ever has an original thought; and 
once the retort was made to the remark that not one 
person in that number ever thinks of Ruskin. The state- 
ment and the reply are significant, since it is true that 
countless human beings seem to be mere living mechan- 
isms, who follow conventional paths and seek blindly 
what is deemed worth seeking by their fellows. But 
the retort, while aimed at the great thinker, reacts upon 
its author; for any one who claims to love Nature, and 
has read even one of Ruskin’s word-pictures—such, for 
instance, as his description of a storm at sea—without 
being thrilled by it, is self-confessedly lacking in the 
power to appreciate beauty of imagery. 

The law of correspondences is that we can only ap- 
prehend those things for which there is in us some 
affinity. One must have music or poetry or art in the 
soul in order to appreciate the sweetest strains of 
melody, the noblest utterances in rhythm, or the finest 
expression of beauty in color and form. There is in 
each person, however weak it may be, some quality or 
power or gift that is individual, for the development of 
which there are special requisites; and any education 
that ignores this fact of Nature does violence to its 
recipient, making of itself a tread-mill process that 
grinds out a ceaseless monotony of lives, bent on pur- 
poses for which they may or may not be fitted. But so 
great a hold has precedent on the popular mind that 
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any one who ventures aside from the beaten path is 
immediately denounced as “peculiar,” “eccentric,” or 
labeled with the stigma “crank.” When one observes, 
however, the aimless pursuits of those who make such 
remarks—the petty ambitions and the social scheming— 
it might well be preferred to lead a different life, and 
to receive every one of the above epithets in conse- 
quence. The very persons that are quickest to use these 
terms of opprobrium are usually first to show servility 
if the person on whom they are showered, by his efforts 
and independence of them, should become famous. “A 
saint,” says a well-known speaker, “is one who was can- 
nonaded in life and is canonized after death.” Howell, 
in his poem on “Good Society,” says: 
“Yes; I suppose it is well to make some sort of exclusion— 
Well to put up the bars, under whatever pretense; 


Only be careful, be very careful, lest in the confusion 
You should shut yourself on the wrong side of the fence!” 


The student of child life should try to find in each 
intelligence intrusted to his care its inherent quality, 
on the education of which its future happiness and suc- 
cess, in the highest and best sense of the words, depend; 
otherwise the square pegs will surely be in the round 
holes, and vice versa. Parents cannot be too careful in 
studying the tastes and needs of their children, in de- 
termining their careers. Sometimes the growth is so 
slow, the development so late, that this is well-nigh 
impossible, at the period even of adolescence; and it is 
only after many mistakes, each one perhaps a means to 
the end, that the right results are reached. But the 
only limits to individualism should be in whatever way 
it may be hurtful to the family or to others. Thoreau 
did not consider that a single day was well spent 
unless in it he passed two hours absolutely free from all 
engagements and in going about alone, absorbed in his 
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enjoyment of Nature; and by thus living a life of his 
own he was enabled to aid others by arousing in their 
minds a greater love for the beauties of the waters, 
woods, and fields, and the haunts he has immortalized 
in his writings. 

A child that is finely organized and sensitive may 
be out of harmony with many of its companions, and it 
may be made very unhappy by their remarks if its tastes 
lead to different pursuits from those usually enjoyed by 
others with whom it is associated. Such children and 
youth need especial instruction, which will cause them 
to be content while young with the approval of parents or 
teachers who understand them, and, later, to regard the 
satisfaction of their own educated consciences as final 
authority. 

The opposite opinions, on many matters of importance, 
held by people of equal intelligence and thoughtfulness, 
confront each one of us with the knowledge that it is 
impossible for us to please all in our mature decisions; 
and he that deserts his own convictions because they are 
not popular has deserted the truth for which he should 
have sacrificed all else. The boy or girl that loves books 
better than sports will probably be little liked and be 
dubbed a “book-worm,” but, if wisely advised, while 
taking enough physical exercise for the requirements of 
health, will disregard the opinions of playmates and form 
a habit that will be of value all through life. 

In my own case, the love of poetry was born in me, 
and time was given to it to the neglect of uncongenial 
studies in which I could never have excelled; and as it 
has proved a rare delight in my life, and the writing of 
it an equal one, if it had never brought me a word of 
appreciation or a dollar of reward I should still affirm 
that its value had been priceless to me—“its own exceed- 
ing great reward.” I should choose it as my especial 
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pursuit in literature were I again commencing my edu- 
cation. This might be regarded by those ignorant of its 
purpose as wasting time in sentiment; but, as poetry 
contains the garnered wisdom of the ages—the experi- 
ences of human happening and man’s solace and conso- 
lation—expressed in the most concrete and beautiful 
form, it is an aid to all that is noblest and highest in 
living. And so with the kindred tastes for music and 
art, which, if possessed by a child, should be cultivated 
in him or her for the enrichment of life, while it may 
be necessary to devote the time chiefly to other vocations 
for self-support. 

The right of each person to the carrying out of his 
own ideas as to mode of life, matters of belief, choice of 
a career, the particular school of healing he will employ 
if ill, his dress, etc., is absolute, so long as there are no 
rights of others thereby infringed upon; and the claims 
and demands of friends in such matters are sometimes 
mistaken and officious. Who knows the inmost needs of 
another’s being, or the higher satisfactions that spring 
from a life in accord with these aspirations and long- 
ings? One must weigh in the balance what things are 
vital, and reject for them much that may appear of 
value to others, on which time spent were time frittered 
away. 

One who has intuition is often deeply pained at the 
misunderstandings and misconstructions of those who 
profess to be his friends, but who have no conception of 
his nature, and to whom his remarks have often a mean- 
ing entirely different from the one in his own mind— 
giving to them, perhaps, an implication of a kind that, 
to the speaker, would be abhorrent. A poet has said: 

“Heart to heart can never reach; 
Mind with mind doth never meet: 


We are broken columns each 
Of a temple once complete.” 
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Self-respect and esteem for faculties, traits, and gifts 
possessed should be inculcated in each child; and their 
right use—also the consequences of their abuse—should 
be clearly shown. There is an extreme of modesty that 
is to be deplored; for it is really unworthy the name, as 
it amounts to a morbid self-depreciation and implies a 
lack of reverence toward the Creator who has endowed 
us with whatever talents we have. While we all meet 
people whose egotism is so largely in the ascendent that 
they are totally devoid of altruistic qualities—the devel- 
opment of which they are greatly in need of—yet there 
are many who require to learn a different lesson in the 
school of life, since they are as truly God’s creatures as 
others, and should be thankful for the gifts bestowed, 
for the use of which they are alone responsible. They 
should hold as sacred the divine spark of individuality, 
for which, in its conscientious leadings, they must be 
prepared to sacrifice popularity, and, if need be, even 
to take issue with their friends. The latter, if genuine, 
will learn, while claiming for themselves the right of 
selfhood, to yield as much to others in all courtesy and 
honor. For this, however, much breadth of mind and 
enlarged vision are necessary, or we may often be pained 
in the manner described by Howell: 

“Bitter the things one’s enemies will say 
Against one, sometimes, when one is away; 


But of a bitterness far more intense 
The things one’s friends will say in one’s defense.” 


There are some natures whose growth and expansion, 
from childhood up, are as natural and regular as the bud- 
ding and blossoming of a flower. There are others who 
develop by great experiences, by sorrow, and sometimes 
suddenly by internal and spiritual and mental crises and 
flashes of conviction. The latter may be deemed incon- 
sistent, since their needs change; but, so long as the end 
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is attained, the means, whether gradual or swift, are less 
important. Many persons like to live “in company” all 
the time, and, if left to themselves for a short interval, 
are unhappy; while others require different conditions, 
with periods of absolute rest, and withdraw by them- 
selves for work, study, and reading, and soon become 
exhausted without this refreshment. This is inexplica- 
ble to the thoughtless, who regard such retirement as 
due to “moods” or unfriendliness; but they are unaware 
that the mental powers are capable of fatigue, needing 
to be renewed by quiet and sustained and quickened by 
spiritual food, just as the body requires nourishment of 
a material kind. People exhaust one another when they 
might render mutual aid by periods of separation, in 
which to recreate themselves and by this means bring 
to one another freshness when they again come together. 
Hawthorne said—and the finer the nature the truer is 
the statement—that, after being in the heated atmos- 
phere of society, it refreshed him to bathe in cool solitude. 

In a family we often see brothers and sisters with 
gifts and talents as diverse as if they were in no way 
related; yet each one may be necessary to its life and 
growth. The artist, poet, or musician might not be 
possible without the aid of the practical and business 
members; and those, in turn, may be benefited in 
esthetic and other ways, as the former receive from 
them essential aid. The development of the individual 
is not selfish but altruistic, since it is for the highest 
interest of all. As, in a noble symphony, many different 
instruments are required, each one adding some sweet- 
ness or strength to its perfection, so by the consecration 
of the highest that is in each one of us, and the training 
of it to its finest expression, is best aided the harmony 
of humanity, whose “music is the gladness of the world.” 


THE NEW CENTURY: 
THE SOUL AGE. 
BY MRS. EDWIN M. KEATLEY. 


“As harrow to unyielding soil, 
As leaven unto bread, 
So is this fermentative month 
Which fills the world with dread.” 


It is very disagreeable to find one’s self outstripped 
by pet ideas; it is nearly as bad as to have one’s clothes 
too large. 

It has long been in the atmosphere of the knowing 
world that there would soon be a new civilization. It 
is coming so rapidly that all thinking people are 
awakened to the dawn of its approach—indeed, some are 
already in the very whirl of its evolution. Let not 
humanity feel discouraged if it fail to grasp this new 
civilization. We are but children; yet we may grow to 
fit our new clothes. 

We are a perpetual study to ourselves. And not we 
alone, but all the world with us; yet who writes himself 
down a student? 

To educate is to teach the science and the art of 
living. Can we be educated in a few years; or is the 
science of life the environment of humanity? What is 
the science of life? Science is classified knowledge. Is 
not life more than this? Truly, it is: it is classified wis- 
dom. Knowledge is of the head alone—wisdom is of the 
head and heart combined. The error of humanity lies in 
the fact that knowledge is regarded as wisdom; whereas 
wisdom is knowledge, and yet more. Knowledge is truth: 
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wisdom is both truth and love. Truth and love are life, 
and life is of God. The orbit of man is the world, and 
the axis of man is his occupation. 

Are you easily wearied? That depends upon your 
brain and the manner in which you have trained your 
soul. Perhaps it is not what you read that is so poor, but 
the brain with which you seek. Sometimes grandma’s 
spectacles are too “old” or too “young” for her eyes. 
Perhaps you are not ready for certain thoughts and con- 
ditions. Did you ever watch a soul develop? It is the 
most interesting thing in the world. We teach our 
hands to write: the soul teaches its mind and heart to 
work systematically together, searching out wisdom to 
be, to know, and to do. 

The springtime of a soul is its budding forth into 
power. Now comes its March, with all its terrors of 
something greater than we are. Life to us is in that 
“fermentative” condition that fills us with dread. We 
are an enigma unto ourselves. All humanity that fully 
develops must pass through this March condition. 
Events are the life-blood of the world. Man is an atom 
of which humanity is the molecule. Sometimes when 
we feel far from earth, hanging as it were among the 
stars, we feel as a corpuscle in our blood must feel could 
it express itself to us through our system. Aye, and 
are we much more in the world’s life than this wee speck 
in ours? Yet it is great, and we are great—if we have 
the soul to comprehend true greatness. 

It is a grand thing to possess soul, and peculiarities 
of soul are even more hereditary than those of body. It 
takes longer for the fruit than the fluwer to mature; so 
does it take longer for the soul than the body to attain 
perfection. The world, like the individual, has soul, and 
its evolution has been according to its national progress. 
Ages upon ages have written their rise and fall in the 
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pages of history. Like all history, the first truths have 
rested upon the body and the last upon the soul. Thus 
have we risen individually and nationally from the prac- 
tical, the mental, the moral, and the natural, into the 
spiritual. 

The March of the world has just passed. The environ- 
ments of all life have fermented in the world’s being 
until the body and soul of humanity are stirred to the 
center with expectancy. What is the world waiting for? 

Read from the pages of the past and from the signs of 
the present the “still, small voice” of the future.. Look, 
ye who have eyes to see, for the new century is winged 
with a light never felt before—for the new century is 
the age of the soul! Humanity is ready for the evolution 
of its being, and it knoweth its own. This is no dream, 
for the test of any great matter is in the little things 
that form it. The little things that form the character 
of our new age are at our doors. Only the deaf cannot 
hear, and they “have ears but hear not;” only the blind 
cannot see, and they “have eyes but see not.” 

The dawn has passed; the sun has risen high in the 
heavens; the soul of humanity has awakened, and would 
seek God. 


THE soul leaving the body becomes that power which it has most 
developed. Let us fly, then, from here below, and rise to the intel- l 
lectual world, that we may not fall into a purely sensible life, by 
allowing ourselves to follow sensible images—or into a vegetative 
life, by abandoning ourselves to the pleasures of physical love and 
‘gluttony: let us rise, I say, to the intellectual world, to intelligence, 
to God himself.— Plotinus. 


TRUE humility does not consist in self-abasement, but in the 
entire sacrifice of one’s lower self, whereby the power and the majesty 
of God become revealed in man.— Franz Hartmann, M.D. 


DOMINION AND POWER. 


BY CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 


The glorious consummation toward which organic evolution is tend- 
ing is the production of the highest and most perfect psychical life.— 
John Fiske. 


For many years man has been studying the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms; but in all his investi- 
gations he has overlooked what is greater than all 
else—man himself. The most important pursuit in all 
this world is the study of man. It will repay the dili- 
gent student far more than any other line of research. 
“Know thyself,” said a wise man in ancient times; and 
he might have added, “you will know all other people 
—you will know all else, because in this human mind— 
in this soul of ours—is contained everything to be 
found in the outer world.” 

Td know ourselves, the investigation must be carried 
on in a manner quite different from that governing all 
other lines of study. To know ourselves as we are, we 
must set aside pride of self; we must examine into 
everything carefully and minutely. We need to know 
the cause of all man’s varying emotions and the mo- 
tives that prompt him to follow certain courses—such 
as shutting his mind to certain thoughts and events and 
opening it to others. In the past we believed what we 
wished to believe, without regard to its truth. A cer- 
tain body of men had promulgated certain doctrines, 
and we took them for granted; we accepted them as 
the truth without investigation. Our ministers and our 
doctors have done our thinking for us. But this condi- 
tion is rapidly passing away, and each individual soul 
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is beginning to think and act for itself. The trammels 
that hitherto have bound the soul are being thrown 
aside. — 

In the study of man, a careful, thoughtful inquiry 
into the matter by one’s self is necessary—not taking 
anything that others say as the indisputable truth, but 
investigating and seeing whether another’s idea of truth 
appeals to the inquirer’s highest sense of right, and 
whether it will prove beneficial if accepted. The idea 
of storing up something for the future is exploded. 
What we want are health, strength, and happiness, here 
and now. The idea of going through the world with a 
long face, thinking it indicates religion, no longer passes 
current. The religion of Christ is a religion of hope, not 
despair; yet the majority of Christians carry about on 
their faces the opposites of brightness and happiness. 
We must investigate in the true way. Because some 
one says that certain things are true does not make 
them true. Our minds should be unbiased. “I am 
willing to see the truth; I am willing to accept what- 
ever is proved to me to be true:” that is the best atti- 
tude to take regarding any subject. 

People are becoming more careful about venturing 
an opinion regarding the truth or untruth of anything; 
for this is an age of wonders, and there are marvels 
transpiring every day that we know little about. For 
instance, at the present time certain scientists are try- 
ing to photograph human thoughts, and they are suc- 
ceeding to a wonderful degree. And not only thoughts, 
but even dreams; and it is believed they will accomplish 
that feat. Only a short time ago, in the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington, a number of men looked in- 
tently for several minutes at a cat. Then they were 
told to turn their eyes away for an instant, when the 
cat was removed. They were requested to look again 
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at the cat. They had a camera there, and like a flash 
of light it produced the image of a feline on the 
plate. There was no cat present; yet an image of the 
animal was on the plate, showing that man’s thought 
can actually create. This may seem a strange and 
incredible incident; but it is vouched for by scientists 
at the capital. 

It is through this wonderful thought-power that the 
Hindu adepts perform many of their remarkable feats. 
Indeed, the wonders transpiring every day, strange as 
they appear, are but trifling in comparison to those that 
will yet be disclosed through the human mind. We do 
not even dream in the present of the powers and possi- 
bilities of mind. We have power in our own souls to 
transform our bodies; to quicken the action of the heart 
and the blood; to strengthen every part of the body; 
and so to increase in knowledge of things good and true 
that ere long we may absolutely control our bodies. 

Now, it is the application of this science—first to 
mental and then to physical conditions—that we wish 
to gonsider. And if we will carefully and thoughtfully 
examine into these matters, and then live in accordance 
with our knowledge, there is not one among us who 
may not be benefited both mentally and physically. 
Man is ruled just as absolutely by the laws of God as 
are the planets and the suns. It is knowledge of these 
laws and obedience thereto that bring health, strength, 
and happiness. There can be no health nor happiness 
aside from conformity to the laws of God. In vain shall 
we seek for these blessings elsewhere. 

Spiritual scientists claim that there is one great life- 
principle, which is in all, through all, and above all. 
Exoteric science speaks of this principle as energy, or 
force; Christian people call it God; Hindus speak of it 
as Brahm. But they all mean exactly the same thing— 
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“the Power that makes for righteousness,” as John Fiske 
aptly puts it. It is that “infinite and eternal Energy” 
of Herbert Spencer’s belief. Every soul represents a 
part of it—therefore the Whole; in other words, it is 
“God working within us to will and to do.” Our bodies, 
in turn, represent the force within us. The body is the 
outgrowth of the mind; hence, the mind can make it 
what it will. If in the past we have made errors, and 
as a result of them have a weak or diseased body, then 
we have the power to correct those errors. We have 
the power to make our bodies what we will, if our will 
be in accord with the Divine Will. It is the power of 
God within us. There is no other power. Everything 
in the universe gives evidence of it. It is in the mineral, 
the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms, and is found 
in the highest degree of manifestation in man. 

Spiritual science, therefore, rests on the foundation 
that there is but one supreme life-force in the universe. 
It naturally follows that there can be but one Intelli- 
gence, and that every sentient thing must manifest a 
certain degree of that Intelligence. We find the degrees 
varying all the way up from the mineral to the animal 
kingdom—different degrees of manifestation; yet one 
power—one God—working in all. “I the Lord am God, 
and besides me there is none else.” It is a realization 
of this infinite potency in our own lives that will bring 
health and strength; it is the knowledge that we have 
the power of God within us—the power of all the uni- 
verse working with us—that gives strength of mind and 
health of body. We realize that it is not possible to 
be separated from this eternal Source; that we are one 
with all power; and that the whole force of God’s uni- 
verse is working with us, not against us. 

The idea of a God afar off, a God of whom we know 
but little, is not the true idea; it is not the Christ idea, 
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which was that “the Spirit quickeneth,” and quickeneth 
every part of our being. It is this Spirit of God within 
us that brings health and strength; therefore, it is 
necessary first to realize the power of God in our own 
lives—to feel that we are one with it, and that all the 
intelligence we have is derived from this one Source. 
Knowing God in this way brings eternal life, since we 
realize that if a part could cease to be the whole would 
cease to be; hence, man’s heaven consists in a realiza- 
tion of the Spirit of God in his own life, and that knowl- 
edge brings a consciousness of eternal life. 

One of the greatest of all questions that man has 
had to consider in the past is his attitude toward evil. 
Now, certain knowledge can be derived only from what 
we term evil. Evil is just as much a necessity in the 
world, to show man the good and true, as darkness is 
to reveal the presence of light. Evil indicates the 
absence of good, as ignorance indicates the absence of 
knowledge. We would have no idea of the beauties of 
light, of truth, of love, if their contradictories had not 
existed—if there were no darkness, no error, no hatred. 
And the reason is that we compare one with the other. 
If it were always darkness, we would have no word for 
light—it would have no meaning. If people always told 
the truth, we would have no word for truth. It is only 
through the contradictory that we learn of the reality. 
Having once learned the reality, the unreality (the con- 
tradictory) becomes meaningless. But so long as we 
endow it with the same power as the reality, just so 
long will it have that degree of influence over us. 

The great lesson for mankind to learn is the reality 
of good and the nothingness of “evil.” There is no way 
of overcoming the false, unreal conditions of life (the 
evil) save through good. For thousands of years the 
world has vainly tried to overcome evil by evil. Can we 
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overcome darkness by darkness? No; only through light. 
Overcome evil by good; overcome ignorance by knowl- 
edge. When we have overcome the ignorance, the evil, 
and the darkness of the past, they will disappear; and 
the reason is plain—two ideas cannot dwell in the mind 
at one and the same time. If the mind is filled with 
thoughts of good and of truth, there is no possible room 
for those of evil or of falsehood. If a room is filled with 
light, all the darkness of the outer world cannot dispel 
one particle of that illumination; therefore, if we keep 
our lives surrounded by the light—if we keep the light 
burning within—there is no power without that can 
dispel it. We have the power to shut off the light 
within ourselves; but no other soul in all the world can 
do it for us, because that light is a living reality that 
cannot be overcome from without. 

We next come to the development of certain mental 
powers—or, rather, soul powers, because we have facul- 
ties transcending those purely mental. We find that 
through their development will come our greatest good, 
and that no single power occupies the same place as 
that of the will, which is the greatest force in the life of 
man when rightly directed. The will is the actual Self 
of man—the real man; and when it finds its true direc- 
tion there arises a power that overcomes the false will. 
It is the development of this will to which Jesus 
referred. He recognized the contradictory will—purely 
human, and to be overcome. He said, “Not my will, but 
Thine be done.” To recognize the Will of God as the 
supreme factor in our lives is of the utmost importance. 
We may not say we do things of ourselves—Jesus never 
said that. He said: “Of myself I can do nothing. The 
Father working within me, he doeth the work.” 

Next in importance to the will comes the imaging 
faculty. If man uses this faculty aright (for we are now 
dealing with a faculty of mind, not of soul), he will 
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obtain nothing from it save that which is good. Every 
ill, or evil, that enters into the life of man comes 
through the misuse of his imaging faculty. While 
everything is good in itself, it is only good as it is 
used aright. When man attempts to combine the 
different images from this outer world, though each in 
and of itself is good, he may produce evil through 
untrue combinations. For example, a web of cotton in 
itself is perfectly harmless; but by adding to it certain 
acids we can make gun-cotton and with it destroy a 
building. The force in the cotton is liberated in an 
instant, and that liberation causes the destruction. There 
is more sunshine—more force—in cotton than in any 
other manufactured substance; and if that force be 
suddenly liberated the results are terrible. 

Pictures of sorrow and evil fill the mind with anxiety, 
malice, hatred, jealousy, etc., and cause most of the dis- 
tress of life. If we could but see that every experience 
that enters into the life of man comes for a good pur- 
pose—to show him something higher, better, and truer; 
if we could realize that all things are working together 
for good—then we night not have to undergo certain 
experiences that bring suffering. We would see that 
they contain lessons, and our great object would be so 
to profit by them that the experiences need not be 
repeated. But they will continue to recur until the 
lesson of life is learned. If we image in our minds the 
good and true, we will obtain the good and true as 
results; because the mind first makes these pictures, 
and they afterward express themselves in the physical 
structure of man. We are suffering to-day from the evil 
pictures of the past. If we have filled our minds with 
fear, envy, anger, etc., we suffer—and wonder why we 
should be sa afflicted. We wonder if God has sent these 
afflictions upon us, whilst we bring them upon ourselves 
as the result of false mental images. 
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When we use this imaging faculty aright, we picture 
nothing save the good and true; hence, we express that 
which is good and true on the body. The body is trans- 
formed through this “renewing of the mind.” In no 
other way can we “present our bodies a living sacrifice” 
save through this direction of soul and mind faculties. 
There is no medicine known to-day that will bring health 
or salvation to any soul or body. No medical doctor can 
say truthfully that the system that he represents is 
founded on law. The law is that everything must work 
from within outward. We must work from the inner 
being to the outer. Man must be controlled by his spir- 
itual faculties if he expects ever to be well and strong. 
There is no other way. 

Faith and hope also enter into this subject. What is 
faith? Many think that it is belief in something that 
some one else has said. Others hold that faith is a 
belief that Jesus died two thousand years ago, and that 
in some way that belief will free them from all future 
trouble. “Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” What does that mean? It does not 
mean the kind of belief just mentioned. We are told 
that “the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin.” The 
word blood always signifies “life.” The life of Christ, 
as we make it manifest, is that which cleanses from 
sin. Belief in an event that occurred two thousand 
years ago is not going to save a man. Salvation that 
exempts the body is no salvation at all; for a Chris- 
tian going about with a weak body is not manifesting 
the Christ nature. We never hear of Christ as being 
weak or sick. Faith is sometimes founded on knowl- 
edge, not credulity; but most of the faith we have 
at present is founded on some one else’s belief. True 
faith is always founded on personal knowledge; we 
never hear persons say they have faith in a man, and 
yet have no knowledge of him. Knowledge of the 
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power of God in our lives gives us both health and 
strength. Then our faith is real, and greater blessings 
may come into our lives because of our knowledge of 
both past and present that constitutes faith. 

Wherever we find faith, we find hope; because faith 
apart from hope is not conceivable. If the mind is filled 
with faith in God, then it is filled with hope. The per- 
son that goes about with a gloomy face, talking over 
depressing things, has neither faith nor hope. These 
qualities are essential in the life, and the more faith and 
hope one has in both God and man the better his life 
will be. The man that has little faith in his fellow-man 
is not the one to trust. The more faith we have in one 
another—the more of God we recognize in one another 
—the better it is for us. The more of God we see in 
others the more of the divine we show in ourselves. 

Finally, we come to the influence that one mind may 
have upon other minds. Every thought we think has 
some effect upon the lives of others. It is bound to 
affect other people either for good or ill; and when we 
realize the responsibility thus placed upon us we should 
use our thought-power with the greatest care. Every 
true thought that enters the soul is an angel that will 
carry peace and good-will to some other soul; and every 
evil and hateful thought that enters the mind is going 
out to increase the darkness and despair of other souls. . 
If we think true thoughts we need not care about the 
external word and deed. Both word and deed will take 
care of themselves through true thinking. Phillips Brooks 
said truly that “it is only to man, daring to think of him- 
self nobly, divinely, aye, as the son of God, that there 
comes the possibility of putting his human powers to 
their perfect use. Character and service both fling their 
doors wide open to him that knows himself to be the 
son of God.” 


OUR USE OF THOUGHT. 
BY JEAN PORTER RUDD. 


The power of thought is the only power we possess. 
One cannot have lived very long in this queer old world 
of ours before discovering that we seem to be hedged 
about and circumscribed—to have no control, or at best 
but little, over our conditions, our limitations, our envi- 
ronment. We are born into certain family and social 
conditions and we inherit certain standing and posses- 
sions, which have been acquired and passed on to us by 
our progenitors. We seem to be pushed into associa- 
tions, obliged to go through marked courses of study, 
and to be inevitably forced, by circumstances beyond our 
control, into our occupations and our life pursuits. Only 
in the most limited way does it seem possible for us to 
choose what we shall do or what we shall have or what 
we shall be. Such choice as we have seems to be ours 
only while we are so very young that to choose at all is 
almost certainly to choose wrong. Too many of us seem 
to ourselves to be but mere helpless atoms in the uni- 
verse—foot-balls of Fate. 

And no wonder! Life is short at the longest. We 
are children until twenty; then come the stress and 
strain of middle life, the fierce struggle for existence, 
the rearing of children, the rush and hurry and turmoil 
of a daily routine too crowded and overfilled to allow of 
quiet thought. When at last we have leisure to draw 
a long breath, we begin to be jostled aside, the great 
young world rushes by, and we wonder if already this 
is the beginning of “growing old.” 
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Are there many who have not asked themselves, per- 
haps even in childhood or youth, “Js life worth living?” 
Unhesitatingly I assert that with most of us the honest 
answer would be an uncompromising No. Life, as we 
know it, is filled with sorrow, pain, disappointment, 
sickness, and death. Into even the smoothest and hap- 
piest lives “some rain must fall;” and the deep shadow 
of one half hour’s tragedy will darken long years of calm 
and perhaps otherwise happy routine. Yet life is the 
great gift; and so great in the race thought is our intui- | 
tive regard for it that the taking of life is held as the 
supreme sin against Nature. We may not‘destroy what 
we cannot give. 

Thought being the only power we possess, the race is 
only now beginning to learn that in our use of it lies 
the secret of happiness. We can use our thought-force 
as we will: either well or ill—to bless or to curse. It is 
ours absolutely. No man can take it from us, no power 
on earth can make us not think; and though we be 
imprisoned, bound hand and foot, no authority can pre- 
vent our thinking just as we choose to think. We have 
seemed not to be able to choose, while in truth we are 
constantly choosing. No one can control our use of 
thought except ourselves; and in right knowledge of the 
power and use of thought lies our salvation. But in 
order to think rightly we must readjust our relations to 
our Creator, to our fellow-beings, and to environment. 

It is not enough that we wish to think aright, and 
therefore that we begin to “look on the bright side”; or 
that we lightly set ourselves to think health instead of 
sickness, prosperity instead of lack, love rather than 
hate. Many have started out on this path, superficially 
equipped, and very soon have fallen into the mire. 
It is absolutely necessary to think straight from 
Principle. It is essential that we grasp the funda- 
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mental Principle of Being. Not until we understand 
this and make it our own shall we begin to gain any 
conception of what right thinking is. Then it is as if a 
strange new flood of wondrous light were thrown over 
everything; a light in which we see all things from a 
new and different point of view; a light that illumines. 

In childhood we were well taught. Throughout our 
lives we have been upright, kindly, true. Our intent has 
been to do right, or at least as nearly right as we knew. 
But now, in the radiance of the white light of Truth, 
we look back to see that all that heretofore we have 
considered right has been almost wholly wrong. Not 
that we committed sins, but that, not being in line with 
Principle, our whole course has been deviating and inac- 
curate. To use an artist phrase, we have been out of 
drawing. Does it sound discouraging? Not at all. We 
have been children groping in the dark; and now that 
at last we have emerged into the light, we are glad with 
an exceeding gladness—we remember no more the dark- 
ness, nor the falls and stumblings, the sorry bumps and 
the false lurings, along the weary road we have left 
forever. 

Correct use of thought brings to us health, well- 
being, and happiness. These are the fundamental desires 
of the human heart; they are common to all mankind. 
How, then, shall we use our thought? And, to begin 
with, what is our fundamental Principle? Simply this: 
There is nothing in the universe but God; Infinite Spirit; 
- the Principle of Being. No matter what our conditions 
may be, no matter what the appearances are, no matter 
what the senses tell us, there.is absolutely nothing in the 
universe but God. : 

God is Love; God is Spirit; God is Truth. God is 
both Love and Wisdom—Love being the mother element 
and Wisdom the father element: both together being 
Power. The Principle of Being—of Life—permeates all 
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things; it is all things. Man cannot be alienated from 
God—he cannot be separated from the universal Life 
Principle; therefore, the only possible reconciliation of 
man to God is in man’s perception—man’s conscious- 
ness. The instant man perceives that he is one with the 
Principle of Life—one with the Infinite Spirit of Love, 
Wisdom, Power—that instant he is reconciled. Can man 
be at variance with himself—with his innermost, truest, 
highest, only true Self? 

As all is Life, all is Spirit, all is God, so man is the 
Infinite Spirit in visible manifestation. He is Love’s 
expression of love, Wisdom’s statement of wisdom, 
Power’s instrument of activity—of divine energy. 

As there is but one Life, so there is but one Law— 
the fundamental law of life, underlying all physical 
(natural) laws. This is the law of attraction; the law 
that draws like to like; the law of love. In a deep 
sense, then, we see that Life and Law and Love are all 
one; that God and man are one; that in all creation 
there is no separateness—there is only unity. 

When we have grasped this idea, assimilated it and 
made it our own, we can begin to learn the right use 
of thought. Never for one instant must we let go our 
Principle: God is all; there is but one Life, one Law. 
Then we see that any offense against life is a sin against 
God; any offense against love is a sin against God; 
and any and every such offense is a sin against our own 
being. 

Life, Love, Being—this trinity is our being. We are 
all one. “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me 
[God, Love, Spirit, Life, Being].” How simple it all is! 
By this very token Truth proves itself. Every artist 
knows that he may search the earth in vain for motives 
and for methods; yet, when a great work stands forth 
revealed, the world cries: “How simple! How familiar!” 
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Any “scheme” of redemption is bound to be error. 
The thoughtful mind apprehends error in the very phrase 
and in the need of phrasing. Nature’s ways are so 
homely, so simple, that we continually overlook them. 
While we are looking for “schemes,” the grand work of 
creation goes steadily on by the simplest, yet most power- 
fully effective, of all laws—the Law of Love. We search 
the heavens for a sign, and, behold! life itself is ever 
present with us, about us, around us, and in us. 

The first use of thought, then, is to fix it upon Prin- 
ciple—the Principle of Life, and the Law of Love by 
which Life reveals itself. A simple thing? Yes; very 
simple. Yet we shall find it so subtle, so soul-searching, 
as to bring about a complete readjustment of ourselves 
(our consciousness) to the Source of our being and to 
our fellow-men. Because of the change in our point of 
view, we shall not see anything as we have seen it here- 
tofore. We have turned right about face; we have been 
converted. We shall find that little by little we are 
unlearning all our old erroneous habits of thought; that 
the new is pushing out the old; that the Truth is making 
us free. We shall speak differently; we shall use words 
differently; we shall mean something different from what 
we ever meant before when we speak the simple, little, 
personal pronoun I; we shall be changed through and 
through; we shall be born again. 

Thought-power, I repeat, is the only power we pos- 
sess. Our use of thought is our choice between sickness 
and health, between poverty and wealth, between 
wretchedness and happiness, between error and the 
eternal Truth. Our use of thought is the use of a 
stupendous power. To use it aright we need a degree of 
intelligence to which the race has not yet attained. To 
use it at all (at present we are ab-using it), we must gain 
perception and possession of the fundamental principle 
—the Principle of Being. 


FIAT MORALS. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. 


XI. 
“Thou shalt not covet.” 


There is a duty that the center of the circle owes to 
the circumference, and a duty that the circumference 
owes to the center; it is the duty of obedience, of har- 
mony, of right relation—the duty that finds in diversity 
of process mutuality and unanimity of interest. 

Such is the power of the universal law of Being that 
it admits no change whatever in its status, no qualifica- 
tion of its divine claim to be perfect—to be right. That 
periphery which deviates by whatsoever fraction from 
its necessary relation to its center, by that very act of 
deviation ceases to be a circumference—it slays itself. 
The same is true also of the center; that too has its 
obligation, which, if not obeyed, brings upon itself 
destruction. These are examples of the attributes of 
pure relation; of the universal static; of the absolute 
and unconditioned; of Being; of the body of the All. In 
a word, it is pure mathematics—natural, tridimensional 
mathematics. 

In cosmic Nature, best exemplified in the planetary. 
orbits, where, if at all, we might reasonably expect to 
find perfection, we find, not the perfect, but a continual 
effort toward perfection—a constant swaying of the pen- 
dulum, by itself impelled toward the imperfect, yet. 
constantly restrained from a too great departure by the 
perfect power determining the limits of departure. 
Thence results, not the exact circle, nor the exact ellipse 
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or parabola, but only a wavering and vacillating path; a 
series of blunders—blunder in one direction compensat- 
ing for blunder in another: the librations of orbit. 
Therein may be seen that which, varying from the 
static Absolute, is yet itself equally absolute. Seeming 
to overcome the law of universal necessity, it yet rather 
proves the law. It is the law in manifestation—the 
perfect thought of the universe imperfectly expressed as 
law, but perfectly expressed as a form of a different 
order of reality—not the static, but the dynamic; not 
the relational, but the active; not Being, but Doing. 

As it is with the being of the physical universe, so 
it is with the being of the physical man: the All is 
potential, he is kinetic; he owes a duty to the All, and 
reciprocally the All owes a duty to him. The All (static 
and dynamic) is manifestly, each in its own department, 
perfect; but man, as body and activity, is manifestly 
imperfect. 

There is also an ethic, as there is a static and a dy- 
namic, perfection. “Forever, O Lord, thy word is settled 
in heaven;” which is equivalent to saying that the moral 
order is as certain, as pure, as obligatory as the mathe- 
matical or mechanical order. The Cosmos (as we have 
seen in a previous paper) subsists in these three indi- 
vidualities: the Fact of Truth, the Power of Truth, and 
the Motive of Truth. But the motive of Truth, being per- 
fect, is forever fixed; that is, without variableness or 
shadow of turning. So the sole duty of Truth is to 
remain (as it must) constant, toward man to recompense 
or requite, not from caprice or yielding, but from neces- 
sity; to be a sure foundation always, and the rewarder 
of them that diligently seek Him;—whether for good or 
ill, the basis of consequences. 

There are no librations to the Divine; but with the 
human all is libration. 
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Prayer is desire. It is want; the felt need; the hope 
unfulfilled anxious for fulfilment; the striving of the 
chemical for normal affinity; the yearning of the “x” in 
the equation for satisfaction, for equality with the 
known, the whole, the perfect. Therefore, that which is 
called prayer, and seeks to disturb the certain serenity 
of the Infinite, is and must be futile; it is not possible 
to drag Deity down, but it is practicable to lift humanity 
up. We are members one of another, and the substance 
of desire for God’s perfection is our own wish to seek 
for its attainment—to try to be perfect. And the way 
is: “Not my will, but Thine be done.” 

On the line of continuity of meaning, it is that which 
is striving, which is desirous, whose wants reach their 
culm and satisfaction in the humility of yielding to the 
Truth inevitable; so in its imperfection, its weakness, its 
‘vileness, it is that which desires unduly, wrongly, irra- 
tionally—it is that which covets. The same principles 
that control as between man and God, between faulty 
expression and perfect Subsistence, are also in that 
lowlier region wherein man and his environment here 
on the earth act and react, influence and are influenced, 
especially as between man and the race—as it is found 
semi-organized in society and the State. 

It has been said that to be a giant is magnificent;. 
but to use a giant’s power to an evil purpose is devilish. 
It is also magnificent to be intellectual; but he is a 
monster who uses his greater brain malevolently. And 
it is so with superior virtue; even that should arrogate 
to itself no unmerited “heaven” at the expense of worse 
or weaker men. 

The substance of the law, “Thou shalt not covet,” is 
of the same order as those declarations of Jesus con- 
cerning the fallacy of the letter and the futility of eye 
and lip service. Before the bar of Justice, he is an 
adulterer who looks lustfully, and he a thief who covets. 
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Yet covetousness is of a different order from ambition. 
It is the duty of the generous man to toil early and late 
to acquire property; to achieve wealth; to use all the wit 
he has under the competitive system to become rich in 
this world’s goods; to see to it while he plods that he 
does not lose in the doing the fine flavor of the being— 
that he continue generous of heart while he cultivates 
with all his might the grip (which might otherwise 
degenerate into lavishness) of a sort of parsimony: the 
faculty of acquisitiveness, seeing to it that he shall 
always be one of those few rich men that enter the 
kingdom of heaven even through the needle’s eye, not 
for sordid gain, but for the power to choose the good of 
others; to serve humanity, but in his own way and time; 
to be his own almoner, the disburser of an intelligent 
and real bounty. 

It is also as much the duty of the avaricious, the 
penurious, to whom great possessions are a clog and a 
menace, to study himself—to find how far his with- 
holding is justified, how far he is sinful in the holding 
or attainment, how far the motive is self to the exclu- 
sion of the greater Self; to know himself, and then to 
act upon that knowledge, even if he sell all that he hath 
and give it away, thereby to become worthy, so untram- 
meled—to become able to follow the Truth. This is the 
way—one way for one man, a wholly different way for 
another man; but always one Truth, imprincipled and 
impersonal, or entyped and incarnate. 

Man, by ‘his volition, has the same power to alter, 
utilize, cancel, neutralize, or overcome the Will of the 
Infinite that his body has to alter, utilize, cancel, neu- 
tralize, or overcome the attraction of gravitation; neither 
less nor more than that. In the one case a function of 
Relation alters relation; in the other a function of Voli- 
tion alters volition: in both the impulse is volitional, the 
result strictly relational. The motive determines the 
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quality of the act; but motive cannot alter the conse- 
quences of the act. 

Belief of opinion, of mode of expression, is of neces- 
sity; of inheritance, education and habit; but the true 
faith is of volition—the determinant of the direction 
that action shall necessarily take of the form of rela- 
tion. Say not it is of no consequence of what belief 
consists; for whatsoever a man believes in, that will 
he be. Belief is either a habit of thought—the sub- 
conscious resultant of inheritance, education, and envi- 
ronment—or it is the conscious result of a choice of 
opinions. When opinion is entirely conscious and purely 
intelligent, then only does it become entitled to the 
name of faith—or that which is perfectly faithful to 
Truth. Faith, therefore, is either the substance of hope 
or the evidence of the Eternal. In the former case it 
comes by emotion, in the latter by intellect. It matters 
not how faith comes, if it does come. 

At the present day, religion is in the same condition 
that chemistry was in in the days of the alchemists, and 
that astronomy was in in the days of the astrologers—a 
matter of blind groping after the unknown; a matter 
of wizardry, of mysticism, of the universal solvent and 
philosopher’s stone. It has ceased to be revered by the 
educated as a habit of thought, and has not yet become 
certain as a science. Moreover, in the constitution of 
mankind there is that which can be appealed to only 
by the symbols of emotion. Man requires figures of 
thought, as impressive writing demands figures of 
speech. An astronomer or a chemist lecturing to an 
ordinary audience can produce effects only as he paints 
his word-pictures in vivid colors of imagination; the 
more strictly scientific he becomes, invariably the less 
entertaining he is. There is little or no entertainment 
for the populace in the basic mathematics of these 
sciences. Yet the astronomer and the chemist are be- 
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lieved, however marvelous their narrations; for through 
much tribulation, in the course of many years, even cen- 
turies, increment after increment, the common people 
have acquired a true faith in that which they do not 
and cannot understand. 

The ministers and priests of science get credence 
because they come with credentials, not from the 
Unknowable, but from the Known; not from credulity, 
but from knowledge. Under the rule of any arbitrary 
system there always comes a time when some cease to 
defer to the law-making power, when some, goaded by 
a too arbitrary or too lax enforcement of decrees, cry 
out: “We no longer believe in your authority; we shall 
disregard your edicts!” When this cannot be done with 
safety to their carcasses, the cowardly rebels whisper 
their rebel thoughts, turn hypocrites, and survive; but 
the few, the noble and the great, cry aloud and spare 
not, and are scourged and buffeted, despised and perse- 
cuted, the more by their own to whom they came and 
for whom they suffered: and if this will not suffice (and 
it will not) to silence, they are beheaded, hanged, or 
crucified. But they all live. We think more rationally 
to-day because Bruno died; we live in less danger of 
tyrants because of Hampden and Pym and Eliot; we 
walk the streets more safely because of the thousands 
of graves at Arlington and Chickamauga and Gettysburg. 

Such peace as prevails and such good as there is in 
our present are the direct inheritance of the turmoil 
and evil of the past. What, then, of the future? Are 
we of this hour, or any of us, doing our part toward 
the true end, the high and holy end, of the good and 
glory of the race? Where are our martyrs now? Where 
are the “iron virgins” and the watery noyades and the 
sharp knives that of old kept the memory of the reform- 
ers afire like beacons on every hill of intellect? Alas, 
how inglorious are we compared to our forefathers! So 
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you say, and no doubt honestly believe. Yet many live 
who could tell you better—could, if you cared for lis- 
tening to such tales, tell of the heart-weary struggles, 
ill or more likely unrequited; of the inglorious Mil- 
tons voicing the melody of the far future; of the 
students of sciences yet in their mangers; and of the 
craftsmen only too willing for toil in the temple of man- 
kind, yet balked and baffled by men. 

I can tell you of one even now, one who will, be 
sure, grow more and more alive the longer he is “dead ;” 
one who died not so long ago—as true a martyr as any 
who ever went up to stake or block—Henry George. A 
fanatic, they called him, and a dreamer; yes, worse and 
more virulent—a proletarian, a leveler down, a socialist. 
They classed him with those revolutionists who would 
take by force so as to keep by power. “He was num- 
bered among the transgressors,” this savior of men. 
They said he coveted his neighbor’s land—they, half of 
whom had never read “Progress and Poverty,” not one 
in ten understanding it, said that. A picture of the old 
times, of the old reformers, arises in my mind. I seem 
to see the prematurely venerable Eliot in the Tower of 
London, and to hear his pitiful appeal to the King of 
England: “A little more air, your majesty, that I may 
gather strength to die!” So Henry George, behind him 
a great company of the enslaved toilers of the cities, 
from squalid conditions, all thief and ruffian mills and 
harlot factories, standing firm and fierce to the very 
last, crying to the people: “A little more land, your 
majesty, that we may gather strength to live!” 

Do you know what it is that impels such men—the 
heroes, martyrs, and redeemers of the race? Did Jesus 
covet an earthly crown? Did he care for the great fame 
that has since filled the whole world? No; but for the 
fulfilling of the work God gave him, for the joy that 
was set before him, he suffered the cross, despising the 
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Shame. And as it was with Jesus so has it been with 
all the heroes and martyrs of Truth since the world 
began. They were “wounded for our transgressions;” 
they were “bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement 
of our peace” was upon them, and with their “stripes 
we are healed.” 

Essential truths can neither be true nor essential if 
they cannot pass the ordeal of scientific inquiry—if they 
cannot answer the ringing challenge of stalwart Reason 
with a countersign that shall ring out into the darkness 
with an unmistakable note. 

“Thou shalt not covet” sums up in one pregnant 
edict the eternal law, applicable to all that lives—but 
especially to man, because in him alone is the spark 
of the divine fire. It is a flame whose fuel is every 
thought, every sensation, every influence, every aspira- 
tion. Though it burn upon an altar of flesh, yet the 
flame is not flesh. Though it devour the thoughts to 
feed itself, yet it is not thought. The saying of the 
anarchist, Elisée Reclus, is worthy of your considera- 
tion as conclusive of the incentive to high motive: “On 
ne comprend rien que ce qu’on aime.” (To understand, one 
must love.) 

“Thou shalt not covet” means in its last analysis 
that truth and peace and assurance which the world 
cannot give. To covet is the death and destruction of 
desire, whose object and high aim is Love; the fulfill- 
ing of this and of every other law; adaptation to the 
true conditions of being; conformity to the everlasting 
Will;—when every soul shall be molded into the form 
and likeness of the divine One— 

3 “When the cruel thoughts we think 
Shall give room to truths we know; 


When on time’s remotest brink 
To his greatness man shall grow.” 


(Concluded.) 


HOW TO HEAL. 
BY MARY ROBBINS MEAD. 


“Life is certainly a current that carries us along with it, but we 
can also cross the stream, yea, we can sail against both current and 
wind. It is true that the fox grows gray, but never good, and that the 
erab-tree does not bear pippins. But above these laws rules the Self, 
and the Self is essentially free. Freedom is its very essence. In Self 
are form, will, and contents. Out of Itself, by Itself, and for Itself, it 
constructs its own world. The laws of nature do not rule the Self. 
Self is freedom, will, poise, character, beauty. It is man’s world, and 
man is master. He is born to be master—sovereignty is his birthright.” 


There is a tremendous power lying dormant in the 
soul of every one who is sick or unhappy. To become 
acquainted with and to use this power should be the 
first aim of all who suffer. Thousands are demon- 
strating that sickness and inharmony can be mastered 
by simply learning how to take possession of one’s own 
life through a recognition and love of the higher Self. 

Have you an object in life? Is it an object that will 
affect others as well as yourself? If you are in a state 
of physical helplessness, or mental dis-ease, are you 
willing and eager to work for your freedom? Have you 
made up your mind, whether sick or well, that all who 
come in touch with your life shall be uplifted and 
encouraged? Have you ever thought what a gift life 
is; and that the element of life must be perfect, 
harmonious, and diseaseless in its never-ending work 
of constructing, repairing, and making over all that it 
projects? i i 

The first step toward overcoming suffering of any 
kind is in learning to know the Self. Above the plane 
of discords, breathing through your organism, holding 
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the power to direct the functions of each organ, diffus- 
ing its potent will through your mentality, distributing 
its energy as lavishly as possible without recognition of 
its presence—this splendid portion of your being works 
incessantly; and its qualities are life, love, vitality, har- 
mony, intelligence, breath, truth, joy, patience. 

The fundamental error of existence, which causes 
much dis-ease, is our habit of thinking that we are 
bodies, and that our physical requirements must be con- 
sidered before any attention is given to our souls. That 
we are souls, starving for the bread of life—which is the 
recognition of the higher Self: God in us—is a fact that 
we can no longer discard. The simple knowledge that 
the creative Energy of the world is constantly imparting 
to every organ of the body the power to do its work is 
enough to make anybody well. In fact, if you will bend 
your energies toward desiring to have the might of your 
own being revealed to your consciousness, you cannot 
fail in discovering, or uncovering, the Self; and when 
you find your Self you cannot be sick or unhappy. 

Here the question naturally arises, How can I find 
my Self? The following suggestions are the result of 
. long experience; if they seem to you like a rigid form 
of self-discipline, they will appear later more like a 
precious guide that has led you into a limitless realm 
of power and gladness: First, learn to form an idea of 
your Self, and live in this idea as much as you do in all 
that pertains to your physical life. Take an attitude 
toward yourself of being an artist. Form the ideal, or 
model, of yourself, and begin the work of re-presenting 
it in the visible, plastic, flesh-and-blood body you have 
so long believed to be yourself. It does not make any 
difference how you are situated in life, if you have only 
reached a state where you long for more than the 
external plane of existence. Everything yields to the 
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building, reconstructing power of the higher Self when 
it is recognized and loved. Your method for rising out 
of your present conditions must begin just where you 
are. You must become so in love with the elements 
of which you are composed—not as you appear to be, 
but as you really are—that you are willing to give 
your whole life to the work of manifesting them. 

In forming a new idea of yourself, watch the signs 
that will lead to a fuller recognition of the power 
operating through your organism. Be on the alert to 
admire and to revere the power that knits a broken 
bone. Turn your thoughts toward the presence that 
sees through your eyes, hears through your ears, breathes 
through your lungs, speaks by means of your vocal 
organs, walks or stands according to its own decision, 
and loves continually. Place yourself in a reposeful 
state of mind frequently, for the purpose of forming a 
picture of the Self that is to be your model to re-present 
visibly. Could the mortal eyes once discern the immor- 
tal presence that uses the body as an instrument, there 
would be no possibility of continued suffering. 

After your ideal of this presence is once formed, the 
work of expressing it is similar to that of an artist. In 
forming a piece of statuary, the ideal, or model, is held 
in mind above every other thought; and a form like unto 
that of the invisible pattern is given to the clay. Take 
hold of your body as if it were a piece of clay—not in 
a spirit of self-will or dominant audacity, but—secure 
a firm hold upon it through your knowledge that the 
power that gives it any degree of activity is your higher 
Self. This immortal presence has the right to flash its 
potent energies into every atom, every nerve, every fiber, 
and manifest its superb vitality any moment that you 
forego your limited vision of life and turn your percep- 
tions toward the Christ within. Your present conditions 
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will change according to the energy with which you 
form an ideal of your Self and the amount of determina- 
tion you are willing to create with which to mold your 
eternal life after the invisible pattern you hold in mind. 
This pattern is the governing power of your body at 
present; but it needs the codperation of the lower mind 
—that portion of your being which does not perceive 
the Self—in order to fill the body with its vitalizing 
presence. This is why the first aim of every one should 
be to know the Self. 

Dis-ease is a lack of ease, or vitality. The moment 
that the same amount of vitality sweeps through your 
organism that expresses itself in the trees and in all 
Nature, restoration takes place. Thus the secret of heal- 
ing is to produce higher degrees of vitality in the body, 
so that the lack we call dis-ease shall be overcome. It 
seems like a magical thing to watch the immediate effect 
of thought upon the body when persons once learn how 
to attract vitality instead of repelling it. An ideal of 
the Self held in mind as a constant joy crowds out the 
devitalizing thoughts, and healing follows in a natural, 
orderly, spontaneous manner. 

If you suffer in any way, try to become so in love 
with the real side of life that its potencies may fill your 
entire being. Never let a day pass when the sun is 
shining without placing yourself where its rays may fall 
upon you, at least for a few moments, while you receive 
with grateful heart its warmth and blessing. Call to 
you the power that is in the wind; breathe into your 
soul the perfume of flowers; rest your eyes upon their 
exquisite forms and colors; let your love go out to birds 
and animals; drink into your being the purest air many 
times a day. Love the trees and the earth; call forth 
the same vitality that breathes through them, and pic- 
ture it as a literal power that streams into your life as 
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freely as it flows through the woods and the blossoms— 
when you make a place in it and attract it through love 
and knowledge. Look up to the stars, to the moon, 
and to the mountains, and proclaim your oneness with 
those powers that produce the musie of the spheres. 

The universe is filled with health and gladness, 
which human beings, above every other form of exist- 
ence, should express. When we worship more the Life 
that is within us, and love more, and will more to mani- 
fest the same glory that tinges hills and sky, we can 
dare more to call out of life the health and harmony 
we need. Then will we no longer wander away from 
that Love that should hold us in conscious possession of 
our place in the great anthem of life. 


THE BETTER VIEW. 


If we talk of the good that the world contains, 
And try our best to add to it, 

The evil will die of neglect by and by— 
Tis the very best way to undo it. 


We preach too much and we dwell too long 
On sin and sorrow and trouble; 

We help them to live by the thoughts we give, 
Their spite and might to redouble. 


For the earth is fair and the people are kind, 
If once you look for their kindness; 

When the world seems sad and its denizens bad, 
It is only your own soul’s blindness. 


And I say if we search for the good and pure, 
And give no thought to the evil, 
Our labors are worth far more to the earth 
Than when we are chasing the devil. 
l —Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


THE ART OF CONCENTRATION.* 
BY M. E. CARTER. 


(Part III.) 


“Since we must master a language before we can 
apprehend its words,” says Mr. Gandhi, “symbolic 
shapes containing a profound significance and many 
shades of meaning convey ideas that may be reached 
through concentration upon what they symbolize, when 
the same ideas presented in a foreign tongue would be 
useless.” 

Of symbols, there is a science as well as a history. 
One symbol may be found used with divers interpreta- 
tions in various parts of the world. The interpretation 
given to an emblem will disclose the degree of soul 
unfoldment of an individual or a nation. It is therefore 
all-important. One versed in the science and practise 
of concentration requires no external aid. But there 
are few in the Orient and still fewer in the Occident 
that are capable of fixity of thought without some help 
external to themselves. 

The Sanskrit word-symbol of greatest import among 
devout Hindus is “Om.” Of course, the mere repetition 
of that or any other word or group of words can never 
advance any one spiritually. While dwelling upon a 
thought there must be an understanding of what it is 
intended to convey; therefore, orderly concentration and 
meditation upon it, step by step, will provide landmarks 

*As expounded by Virchand R. Gandhi, B.A., M.R.A.S., Jain Delegate 


to the Parliament of Religions, World’s Columbian Exposition, and 
Honorary Secretary of the Jain Association of India, at Bombay. 
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of progress, or “pegs upon which we may hang our 
thoughts.” 

There are two standpoints for viewing and using the 
word “Om”—given in English, “Aum”: the Brahman 
(or Vedic) and the Jain. According to the Brahman 
interpretation, this word is a combination of two vowels 
and one consonant of the Sanskrit alphabet. If we take 
our word “God,” and separate the letters composing it, 
we shall get no meaning out of them nor it; but it is 
claimed by Brahman teachers and students of the San- 
skrit that the three letters in that language comprising 
the word “Om” are pregnant with meaning, and, when 
taken together and sounded slowly as one word, they 
represent the highest Reality—Brahma. Their idea is 
that Brahma, the One Reality, functions on three planes: 
the objective, the dream, and the waking planes. ‘The 
first letter in the Sanskrit word (“A”) is the first sound 
made by the human being in the infant state. The 
Brahmans hold that it expresses the universe on the 
objective plane—the first functioning of the human ego. 
The second letter, “U,” is the functioning of Brahma 
on the second plane. It shapes the first—rounds it, so 
to speak—when it would otherwise be one continuous 
sound. The second plane is the contemplative (or dream) 
state—the microcosm. This plane is not understood in 
India as the Western world understands it. It is not 
as dormant as the sleep state. It is an internal waking 
experience. “M” represents the third functioning, or the 
state of involution. Thus the Brahmans say that by 
pronouncing with comprehension of its full meaning the 
word “Aum,” all is included, since its three letters 
represent the three great energies of the universe: (1) 
the creative energy; (2) the protective, conserving energy; 
and (3) the destructive or regenerative energy——because 
the last two always follow each other: they are dual. 
“M,” then, is both destructive and regenerative. 
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What relation is there between these three letters 
and the energies they are said to represent? All creation 
is the result of vibrating force. Its primal manifesta- 
tion is in sound. Interesting as this is, the question 
arises, Can spirituality be unfolded and conserved by 
concentrating on the energy (or the creative force) of the 
universe? To this there can be but one reply—No. But 
it may serve as an avenue leading toward spirituality. 

The Jain interpretation differs from the Brahman. 
In the philosophy of the Jains it is denied that even 
the possession of power to create the universe proves 
spirituality. The only spiritual power is that by which one 
can elevate human beings. In the absence of this idea one 
cannot advance, since it lies at the root of all possible 
growth. The Jain description of the symbol Om gives 
five Sanskrit letters—representative of five classes of 
highly developed or unfolded beings. All holy souls may 
be ranked in some one of these orders. All in the first 
class are called Hhrets. They are living human beings 
in their last incarnation—Masters, Saviors, or Christs. 
The second letter stands for another order now living— 
pure souls, without visible bodies. The Hhrets pass into 
this state, and so do many others who have not been 
Ehrets, but who, without prominence, have led pure lives 
here. The third letter represents human beings—spiri- 
tual guides, instructors, leaders, teachers, and authorities 
on spiritual matters. The fourth class embraces disci- 
ples of the last-mentioned spiritual instructors, but they 
do not act as authorities. Finally, under the fifth class 
are included all holy men and women anywhere in the 
universe. 

If we recognize the virtues and characteristics of 
these five, and concentrate upon them, we shall, through 
desiring to be like them, unfold the spiritual nature— 
latent or active, according to our individual stage of 
growth. As it is difficult to keep all these classes and 
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their meanings in mind, symbols may be found useful 
for the purpose. Meditation upon the noble qualities of 
the great and good acts as an inspiration and spurs us to 
emulate their example. Desire and will being partners 
that always coöperate, spiritual development will surely 
follow. 

One method given for concentrating upon the five 
classes, in order to put in practise their virtues, is to 
make a figure representing a lotus-flower, beginning 
with a center and four surrounding petals and number- 
ing them—1, 2, 3, 4, 5—letting each number represent 
one of the five letters or classes. Take the first number 
and concentrate upon the characters that it stands for. 
Who were they? What was their work? Group about 
this center all the thoughts that you can gather relative 
to those developed souls. If you can select one witb 
whose words and deeds you are familiar, choose that one 
to dwell upon. Picture to yourself his or her appear- 
ance; imagine the voice as you repeat to yourself any 
precious truths recorded as spoken by this Ehret. Ask 
yourself: Do I believe that such a great being lived and 
served mankind on this planet? Do I know that such 
lives have been lived by men and women further ad- 
vanced than I, but with no greater possibilities than are 
mine? Can I climb to the heights reached by them? 
How can I do so? Since they led unselfish lives. and 
loved, not only all human beings, but all sentient and 
non-sentient creatures and things, so must I. Step by 
step, in meditation, follow these virtuous ones; realize 
clearly what their lives indicated, and thus acquire 
“right knowledge” and “right realization.” These two 
mental conditions invariably lead to “right action,” based 
upon pure knowledge and realization. 

When the lotus symbol has served until every group 
has been carefully pondered and thus engraved upon the 
mental tablet, then the symbol may be used in the 
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imagination and the heart may be chosen to represent 
the lotus-flower. The mental divisions may be the same 
as those chosen at first in the fiower that appealed to 
the physical eye, but now the whole process will be 
inward. ‘The spiritual vision will view the thought- 
picture and the activities will all be introspective. The 
focalizing will be more complete and the result a realiza- 
tion of oneness with the ideals thus pictured. There can 
be no leaps in this process; every step must be carefully 
taken. A “goal of life” should be deliberately selected, 
and every energy and thought-force turned in the direc- 
tion of the chosen goal. 

Keeping the thought-activities steadfastly upon great 
souls establishes an “axis of mentality” upon a high 
plane, inducing genuine effort to approach these grandly 
developed entities; thus we gain “right knowledge” and 
“right realization.” This leads to right life, under the 
sway of the spiritual power of the divine Self. By prac- 
tises such as these, using first the external shape and 
then the internal thought-symbol, the mental activities 
grow obedient to the rulership of the will guided by the 
divine ego, until, concentration having become a habit, 
any subject with which one has some acquaintance may 
be taken for the further purpose of generating inde- 
pendent knowledge about it. That which we gain 
through concentration is our own, and we may store it 
for use at any time. Unlike book “information” it will 
always be ready to serve us. 

As already said, the interpretation given by a person 
or a group of persons to words or symbols will always 
reveal their stage of development. If we take the words 
God, king, father, wife, and woman, and find the ideas 
attached to them in the various eras of the world’s 
history by divers nations—from ancient biblical and 
Jewish concepts to the latest of our own day—the inter- 
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pretation given to these words will always be found in 
close relation to the general psychological stage of the 
people. The more warlike a nation, and the more cruel 
te man and beast, the more terrible will be its con- 
ception of the power it names “God.” Its notion of 
a king will partake of the same ideas, with only the 
limitation of ascribing to him less power. The ancient 
Roman idea of a father was monstrous, as was the 
family subjection to the patria potestas. In early Jewish 
and Roman days a woman or a wife was but the sub- 
servient minister to the sense nature, for the reason that 
the animal man was dominant. Man had not yet 
awakened to any knowledge of his divine origin. 
Conceptions of God, father, wife, woman, etc., all 
rise with the ascending ideals of persons or peoples. 
We may reasonably suppose that we are emerging from 
the barbaric state, since our synonyms for these words 
are all higher than formerly. Ideality first, and then 
its realization—this is the law of progress. We are 
holding higher ideals than in the past. With further 
unfoldment of spirituality we shall realize our nobler 
conceptions in the new meaning that these words will 
convey in the near future. The eternal fatherhood of that 
mysterious power we name “God”; the consequent one 
ness of humanity and life itself; the absolute equality of 
all souls as to their origin and intrinsic value: these and 
kindred ideas are the thoughts now most acceptable to 
every independent thinker. They contain for those who 
adopt them possibilities of advance that are immeasur- 
able by any computation known to the wisest man. 
Words are only symbols carrying the meaning attached 
to them by those to whose vocabulary they belong. They 
are instruments of expression, often acquiring in pro- 
cess of time interpretations totally different from those 
formerly given to them, even by the same people or the 
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same person. Words are often degraded, though some-: 
times raised, through the purpose they are compelled to 
serve; and, of all words, perhaps Love has suffered deep- 
est degradation in the office it has been compelled to 
perform for those whose selfishness it has subserved. 
But ever and always it stands ready to express the 
highest thought that has come to humanity. To the 
lower nature it means self-gratification on the animal 
plane; while the unfolded soul it inspires to altruistic 
service. 

Besides this perversion of words, resulting from lack 
of spiritual development, there is also much carelessness 
in the use of terms, arising from ignorance even among 
intelligent persons. The word transmigration is defined 
thus: “To go into another body, either better or worse 
than, or the same as, the last one used.” Metempsychosis 
is “a total change, both the body and the being using the 
body becoming something else.” The fabulous wand of ` 
the fairy in the children’s story-books is the only power 
said to accomplish this extraordinary metamorphosis. 
Since incarnation means embodiment in flesh, remecarna- 
tion means “to be embodied again” in flesh. Rebirth is, 
in the Hindu idea, to be born again in a body, but not 
necessarily precisely the same kind of body as any 
former one, nor upon the same planet. All of these 
terms are employed at times interchangeably by those 
who should know better, and to the deplorable confusion 
of the unlettered. 

Very few writers of newspaper or magazine arti- 
eles distinguish between Buddhism and Brahmanism, 
although they represent two distinct lines of teaching. 
Buddhism was a revolt from Brahman priestcraft and 
authority in its corrupted state. Buddha was the 
Hindu Luther, and Buddhism ushered in a reforma- 
tion antedating that of Martin Luther by many centu- 
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ries. “The Christian world is not the only one that has 
suffered from ecclesiasticism and priestly arrogance.” 
To-day there is not a Buddhist temple of worship in all 
India; the Buddhists are in China, Siam, and Ceylon. 
Yet in one of our most ably edited weeklies there ap- 
peared one year ago an article in which Buddhism is 
mentioned as if it were the dominant religion of India! 

And what shall be said of the frequent blunders that 
one sees in print where the terms “mind cure,” “faith 
cure,” “Christian science,” and “Theosophy” are com- 
pelled to serve in expressing one idea, and that one often 
very vague? Each of these titles is distinct from all the 
others, and stands for a clear-cut teaching; yet we find 
them forced to serve in turn or linked all together to 
convey the one idea of some writers. In reading these 
articles one knows instantly that they have emanated 
from those who, having made no study of the subject, 
are densely ignorant of the true meaning of the terms 
that glide from under the pen so easily; but they unfor- 
tunately mislead the casual, inexperienced reader, who 
supposes that what appears in the periodicals of the day 
may be relied upon without analytic investigation. 

Of all who employ the word concentration, how many 
know what it is when applied to thought-activities? 
Some imagine they are concentrating when they select 
a statement or a single word and reiterate it mentally 
and mechanically. They will frankly confess that they 
find concentration difficult. 

Should a leader seek to accomplish any desired object, 
he will gather all his forces and direct them to one 
point of action; and every power and faculty will, step 
by step, be focused toward the goal to be attained. 
Activity will mark every stage of the way. Likewise, if 
we would generate thought upon any subject, we shall 
gather our mental forces under the leadership of the 
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will, compelling them to take their places and do their 
work, each and all subservient to the main object—to 
acquire knowledge. First there will be thé marshaling 
' of the powers and faculties; then a “steady action” of 
all toward the focusing point, followed by a “one-pointed 
action” upon the subject. All along the mental journey 
there must be ceaseless activity. 

Mr. Gandhi illustrates this process by a chalk-line 
drawn upon the blackboard, little dots being placed near 
one another on the line. The line denotes the direction 
of the mental energy; the dots represent the various 
correlated thoughts engendered during its progress—all 
connected by an orderly association of ideas from begin- 
ning to end. Some valuable knowledge resulting from 
the process should always ensue. Knowledge gained in 
this way we possess, and can call upon it at any time to 
serve us. Information differs from knowledge; we get 
the former from books and other extraneous sources, and 
are never sure that we can rely upon our memories. The 
thing we desire to use may elude us just when most 
needed. But our knowledge, generated during concentra- 
tion, will never fail us. Moreover, knowledge and wisdom 
go hand-in-hand; not so information and wisdom: they 
are often found far apart, unrelated. 

A concrete object, or symbol, will not be required in 
concentration by one who has learned to do without 
external aids. From the objective the next step is to the 
subjective—the analytic and introspective method. At 
every stage, however, symbols are useful until, without 
effort, the will directs the mental activities, holding them 
steadily to any desired line of thought. This is the con- 
centration that lifts the consciousness higher and higher 
and unfolds the spiritual nature inherent in every soul 
throughout the universe. 

(Concluded.) 


THE CREED OF KINDLY EYES. 
BY JOSEPH DANA MILLER. 


How little smiles and words and deeds 
Outweigh your subtly-fashioned creeds! 
I think of them, and then of these— 
The wondrous world-theologies; 

The tales of anger and the fear 

Of doctrines, vengeful or austere. 
The gentle creed of kindly eyes 

Is not, it may be, half so wise, 

Or learned in the lore that’s hid 
With those that built the Pyramid. 
When it was born no strength it took 
From ritual, symbol, cross, or book; 
And yet I doubt not with it fell 
Some far sublimer miracle. 

A creed that never laid a stick 

On pyre for a heretic! 

Its scroll with martyr’s blood unwet, 
It never damned an infant yet. 
Edwards and Calvin, by your leave, 
This is the creed that I'll believe— 
The creed for children and the wise: 
The gentle creed of kindly eyes! 


Tue activity of the Universal Mind can only come to the con- 
sciousness of those whose spheres of mind are capable of receiving 
its impressions. Those who make room for such impressions will 
receive them. Such impressions are passing in and out of the 
sphere of the individual mind, and they may cause visions and 
dreams having an important meaning, and whose interpretation 
is an art that is known to the wise.—Paracelsus. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


LIQUID AIR. 


OT since the discovery of the famous “X-ray,” which upset 
so many theories based on the alleged opacity and solidity 
of matter, has scientific investigation of Nature’s secrets resulted 
in anything so startlingly suggestive as Charles E. Tripler’s pro- 
cess of liquefying the air we breathe. Liquid air is not a novelty 
to chemists—that our atmosphere is susceptible of liquefaction has 
long been known; but its great cost has heretofore precluded its 
manufacture, save in very minute quantities for chemical experi- 
mentation on a small scale. To make a gallon of it by the process 
known to every good chemist would cost several thousand dollars, 
but by the new method that quantity can be produced at the 
expense of only a few cents. 

Liquid air may be defined as compressed air still further com- 
pressed; but an intense degree of cold is an essential factor in its 
production. Either fusion or solution will reduce most solids to 
a liquid form, and either frigidity or pressure will liquefy most 
gases; but both these conditions are indispensable to the liquefac- 
tion of the earth’s atmosphere—a pressure of twenty-five hundred 
pounds to the square inch and a temperature of four hundred 
degrees below zero. When these factors are combined in the new 
process, eight hundred eubic feet of free air is reducible to one 
cubic foot of liquid. 

The marvelous properties of the milk-like substance that flows 
by the gallon from the machine are really a tax on the credulity 
of the ordinary mind. The writer was a member of a party of 
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guests recently invited to witness some experiments made by Mr. 
Tripler in his laboratory; and it is no exaggeration to say that, 
in his manipulation of liquefied air, the inventor produced phe- 
nomena that were not only unique in the realm of physics but 
apparently defiant of its so-called laws. 

The first paradox presented is that the stuff is an absolutely 
dry liquid—it has none of the elements of moisture. At a tem- 
perature of about three hundred degrees below zero it boils; yet 
when an apple, an orange, an egg, a potato, and a piece of raw 
beefsteak were immersed in the fluid, one after another, these 
substances were frozen so hard as to require several stout blows 
from a hammer to smash them—when they crumbled into chips 
like marble-dust. A thin rubber ball, after being thrust into the 
liquid air and dropped to the floor, cracked like an egg-shell. 
Mercury was frozen into a solid block and used as a hammer to 
drive a nail of the same substance into wood. Pure alcohol was 
turned into icicles. A glass of water, although placed in a kettle 
over a fire, was turned into ice when a little of the strange stuff 
was added to it. 

On the other hand, a piece of hair felt, which cannot be made 
to burn under ordinary circumstances and will only smolder at 
best, when saturated with liquid air and brought in contact with 
a lighted match, blazed up like pine shavings soaked in kerosene 
and was instantly consumed. A steel rod held in the vessel of 
air burned away like a stick of cedar thrust into a fire. A piece 
of carbon subjected to the same treatment was made incandes- 
cent. A lighted cigarette, when placed in some of the air 
immediately after it was drawn from the liquefier, was extin- 
guished; but after a few seconds’ exposure, during which the 
more volatile nitrogen was allowed to escape, the cigarette, on 
being relighted and immersed in the fluid, burned like a fuse. 

Again, this harmless-looking stuff, when confined, has an 
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expansive power exceeding that of dynamite. It burst an eight- 
inch iron cylinder a quarter of an inch in thickness. The only 
known substance that it will not render brittle and thus disinte- 
grate is copper, and it is transported in tanks of this metal open 
at the top. When its real dynamic energy is ascertained, and if 
a safe and feasible method of confining it can be discovered, it 
will beyond doubt supplant all other kinds of fuel and force in 
the world’s transportation and manufacturing industries. Its use 
for refrigerating purposes is a certainty of the near future. A 
gallon of it evaporates in about nine hours, but during that pro- 
cess a delightful coolness is imparted to the atmosphere of the 
apartment containing the copper vessel. The varied and indis- 
pensable service rendered to modern civilization by ice, exclusive 
of the needs of skaters, can be more cheaply and satisfactorily 
performed by liquid air. Its possibilities, therefore, seem tre- 
mendous. 

The inventors process of manufacture is a closely-guarded 
secret. But the fact of greatest interest to metaphysicians is the 
indisputable proof it furnishes as to the unreality of both heat 
and cold. These are merely relative conditions, without any of 
the immutable qualities of absoluteness; they are phenomena, 
pure and simple. Moreover, since liquid air will quickly con- 
vert a glass of whiskey into a piece of ice, while at the same 
time a few drops of it held in the palm of the hand will blister 
the skin like molten lead, it presents a concrete instance of the 
meeting of extremes. This is a fundamental postulate of the 
eyclic conception of Being and the spherical order of the Uni- 
verse. The idea of unity, of oneness, is essential to that of 
infinity, which is typified by the endless circle, ring, or globe. 
It is thus that the spiritual scientist, starting from the premise 
of a mathematical fact, is enabled to transmute the “hope of 
immortality” into demonstrable knowledge. 
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LETTER FROM DR. SPITZKA. 


To the Editor of MIND: 


An article entitled “Power of Mind Over Body,” copied from 
the Sunday World and reproduced in your issue of February, 
1898, page 314, does me an injustice for which the above news- 
paper is to be held responsible. While correctly used to illus- 
trate the subject of its caption, and evidently with fair intent to 
myself, I ask a little space in your valuable magazine to place 
the real circumstances of the alleged occurrence before your 
readers. The World’s statement is about as accurate as the defi- 
nition once offered of a crab—that it is “a little red fish that 
swims backward.” Now, a crab is not little; it is not red in a state 
of nature; it does not swim backward; and, above all, it is not a 
fish. In analogous respects must the above journal’s narrative be 
modified. (1) I was not interviewed by any World reporter on any 
subject. (2) I was not interviewed by any reporter on that sub- 
ject. (3) During my twenty years’ experience as a neurologist I 
have not performed any operation on the female organs. (4) I 
have never resorted to a pretended operation at any time; neither 
do I approve of “hocus-pocus” in serious matters. (5) The opera- 
tion in question was performed in Prussia, not in the United 
States. (6) Doctor (or “Professor’) Spitzka never exhibited a 
female patient, on whom a real or pretended operation had been 
performed, before a class of students. (7) Finally, I have not 
had a class of students for fifteen years, having abandoned clinics 
and hospital service for private practise in 1883. The imaginative 
reporter found the anecdote, presumably, in my work on “Insan- 
ity,’ in which the operation and demonstration are correctly 
attributed to Professor Israel, of Prussia. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I am very truly yours, 

E. C. Sprrzxa, M.D. 
New York, January 18, 1899. 


OOOO P OOO 


MEDICINE is no more an exact science than is millinery.— 
Dr. Campbell Black, of Glasgow. 
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CONDUCTED BY FLorENce PELTIER PERRY. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY COL. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
(For Parents.) 


Question—What are the rights of a child? 

Answer.—A child has the right to be well born—to be wel- 
come. <A child has the right to have honest and affectionate 
parents. It has the right to be honestly taught, to have its brain 
properly developed, and to have its questions honestly answered. 
It has a right to know the truths that the parents, the teachers, 
know. It has a right to be mentally free, to think, to investi- 
gate, to contradict, to reach its own conclusions, and to speak its 
honest thought. 

Question—What should parents expect from their children? 

Answer.—Parents should expect to reap what they sow. If 
they are tyrannical, unjust, ill-natured, and cruel, they should 
expect that their children will be dishonest, secretive, hateful, 
and vicious. If the parents are kind and loving, if the home is 
filled with the atmosphere of confidence and affection, then they 
have a right to expect that the children will be honest, candid, 
frank, loving, and virtuous. Children need a good climate—the 
climate of kindness. If the parents are hateful to each other, the 
children will likely follow their example. 

Question.— What can a child do to make others happy? 

Answer—It is natural for children to return kindness for 
kindness—love for love. A happy child makes a happy mother, 
and a happy mother is apt to have a happy child. Happy, 
healthy, natural children fill a house with joy. They are not good 
frum a sense of duty; they do not feel the yoke of obligation. 
They give their love, their smiles, their embraces, as a flower 
gives its fragrance. Their candor is charming; their actions are filled 
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with grace. The parents are paid with smiles—overpaid—made 
rich. The child becomes the center, the heart, of the family. 

Note.—Readers interested in these questions and answers will 
find more of them in the February number of Minn. 


THE BIRDS. 


Did you ever walk through the forest, my dear children, late 
in the autumn—when the birds are gone? How lonely and silent 
it is! The soughing of the wind through the trees only seems 
to emphasize the stillness. Did it ever make you think what the 
world would be if the songs of birds were forever hushed? How 
you would miss their bursts of melody, which seem to well up 
out of a great heart full of love! Would not much of the joy 
and brightness of summer in the country be gone if there were 
no birds to sing to us—if we could no longer watch them build 
their nests, feed their young, and teach them all the mother- 
lore of birds? Did you ever think that their love for their young 
differs only in degree and not in kind from the love your pa- 
rents have for you? Consider how it distresses them to be 
separated from their young. Will you not love and protect them 
and think how beautiful they are in their homes, and how hid- 
eous the little stiffened body is, with wired wings and glass eyes, 
perched on a hat? Millions of these tiny creatures are sacrificed 
every year to the cruel fashion of wearing them in our hats. 
We forget their joyous notes and their graceful flights through 
the air, which have given us so much pleasure; and perhaps we 
do not know how necessary they are to the farmer, as they feed 
on the myriads of insects and worms so destructive to fruits, 
vegetables, and grains. Perhaps we do not realize that, in a few 
years, if they become extinct, every green thing will be gone— 
not a tree, a flower, a blade of grass left to make the world beau- 
tiful and to give us food. Then, very soon, man too would 
disappear from the face of the earth. Our very lives depend 
upon the birds. Do we not owe them love and gratitude? 

HENRIETTA LatHaM DwIGat. © 
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THE LITTLE DRIED PEAS. 


When Fred and Jack came in from play they went to the 
dining-room for some apples; and there they found Ruth tying 
a fresh, blue ribbon around a clear glass finger-bowl to hold in 
place a piece of coarse white lace spread over the top. 

“What’s that for, Ruthie?” said Fred. 

“Why, I was thinking how hard it is to wait these last few 
weeks before things begin to grow, and how many days it will be 
before the pussy-willows ought to be out, and how strange it is 
that pretty soon all these dead-looking trees will begin sending 
out such pretty little red, and yellow, and green things; and then 
I remembered reading about a mummy in whose hand were found 
some little dry kernels that perhaps were two or three thousand 
years old, and they were planted, and they grew! Then I thought 
of those dried peas we make into soup, and I’m going to see if 
they will sprout.” 

Jack laughed and said: “Where’s your earth to put them in?” 

“Mother told me to lay a few peas on this piece of lace, and 
to fill the bowl with water until it just touches them.” 

So Ruth put in the water and ran into the kitchen for the 
peas. Dear me! what a commotion there was among the sleepy 
old peas when something was thrust down in their midst that 
carefully picked out a few of their members and lifted them away 
out of sight. Then the cover was put back on the box, leaving 
the peas in darkness. “How fortunate we were to escape the fate 
of our brothers!” they murmured to one another, and then 
drowsed away again. But in a few days they were all made into 
soup and eaten up! 

Ruth placed the five peas she had selected on the lace. They 
were bewildered by their hasty journey through the air, and they 
felt very chilly indeed against the cool water, and they all gasped, 
“Oh! what has happened to us?” But none of them knew. They 
became used to the water, shortly, and felt chilly no longer. 
They dosed comfortably for a few days, and then began to feel 
so queer that they said to one another, “What’s going to happen 
now?” And one added: “I feel as if I were going to do something 
remarkable if I try a little.” 
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“So do I!” exclaimed all the little peas—all but one, who 
said: “Well, Pm not going to try. It’s much pleasanter to lie here 
and dream.” So he lay and dreamed and dreamed, and grew into 
such a pulpy mass that Ruth scooped him up with a spoon, and 
threw him away. 

But the other four thought and wondered and tried to find 
out what was going on, and pretty soon they began to send little 
white roots into the water. They felt so different! It was so 
pleasant to understand what that clear, shining substance below 
them was, and to shoot down into it. 

Ruth was careful to put in a little fresh water every day. 
When she saw the rootlets, she took the bowl from the dark 
corner and carried it to her own room, placing it on a table near 
the window where the warm sunshine came in. This was a 
delightful change to the peas; they sent out more slender little 
roots, and were extremely happy when the sun shone on them. 

“I feel so full of happiness that I think it will burst me!” 
said one little pea. 

“Something’s going to happen—something different,” said 
another. 

“Tm tired of sending out these little things,” murmured 
another. “What good does it do? Pm just going to stop.” So 
he stopped, and the rootlets shriveled up and died, and Ruth threw 
the pea. away. 

In the meantime something wonderful happened to the three 
peas that were left. They all split! But it didn’t hurt at all; 
and the prettiest little pale green things grew out of each one. 
They were so proud and happy, and exclaimed many times, “How 
beautiful we are!” 

“Yes, we are much handsomer than we were,” said one of the 
peas; “but I think we may become still more beautiful.” 

“Humph!” sniffed the other two, “are you never to be satis- 
fied?” So they lay contentedly in the warm sunshine, and no 
longer tried to grow. But the one little pea kept on striving, and 
one day he put forth a third leaf, very different from and much 
finer than the first two leaves. After that he grew rapidly—so 
rapidly, indeed, that Ruth gave him a long string to run upon. 
How happy he was! With every little leaf he put forth he could 
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breathe in more of the delicious sun-lit air. The peas that stopped 
with their first two leaves saw with dismay the wonderful beauty 
of their companion, and they turned yellower and yellower with 
chagrin until they were nothing but little yellow heaps that Ruth 
had to throw away too. 

One morning the boys came in, calling to Ruth, “Weve a sur- 
prise for you!” And they gave her some long brown twigs covered 
with the loveliest silvery gray tufts imaginable. 

“Pussy-willows!” cried Ruth in delight. “I’ve a surprise for 
you, too. Come with me.” 

Then, for the first time, Fred and Jack saw the long, delicate 
vine, with its dainty green leaves like tiny butterfly-wings, rising 
from a clear crystal bowl of water where white rootlets were 
gleaming. 

The boys were indeed surprised. “I believe the story about 
the mummy now,” said Fred. “But where are the other peas? 
You put five there.” 

“I had to throw them away, because they didn’t grow,” said 
Ruth. “I wonder why.” 

“Perhaps they didn’t try,” said Jack. 

But the little green vine in the sunshine had forgotten long 
ago that it was ever an ugly dried pea. 

FLORENCE PELTIER PERRY. 


SECRETS. 


I lay beneath the apple-trees 
The whole day long; 

I listened to the murmuring breeze, 
The bird’s sweet song; 

I watched the butterflies and bees 
The flowers among. 


The robin came confidingly, 
I lay so still; 
The butterfly and the big brown bee 
Came up as well; 
But the secrets that they whispered me 
I shall not tell. 
Hagriet B. BRADBURY. 
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A LESSON FROM THE BIRDS. 


Now, children, we are going to have another little chat 
together. Do you know that, though I have not seen you, it 
makes me very happy to write for you; and if only. I can say 
something to make you happy, you do not know how pleased I 
will be. 

I am going to tell you something about the birds. When I 
was in England last summer I used to watch the dear little larks 
fly away up in the sky—straight up they went, higher and higher, 
all the time singing. How they did sing! Why, they seemed to 
be just throbbing with joy. I used to stand watching them until 
they were only tiny black specks. But their songs came so sweet 
and clear that you would almost think the music came from every- 
where—filled all the atmosphere about you. And it seemed to me 
that this was the way the lark told his own story of happiness, 
and this was the way that he gave happiness to others. He could 
sing better than he could do anything else, and so he did the 
thing he could do best. Thus, also, each child has some one 
thing he can do a little better than anything else; and this one 
thing, if done in a bright and happy way, will have its influence 
on his life, making it easier for him to do everything and also 
to give joy to others. 

Some birds have beautiful plumage; while others are very 
plain, though they have exquisite song-voices. Each bird has its 
own place in the world—a place that no other bird can fill. Each 
little child has its own place, and no other child could fill that 
place. 

The great, loving, all-wise Father cares for the birds. He 
creates them bright and beautiful, and gives them the power to 
sing. So this loving Father, who cares for the birds, cares also 
for little children, giving them a mind to think and a heart to 
feel, that they may use both mind and heart to make everything 
more happy, bright, and beautiful in the world because they live 
in it. 

CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 


The Golden Age Cook-Book. 


By HENRIETTA LATHAM DWIGHT. 


reno 


This new work embraces all that is essential to a bountiful and luxurious table, with 
he most nutritious adaptation of all natural food products, without involving the sacrifice 
f sentient life. 

! It is not extreme. 

It is suited to the needs of fiesh-eaters as well as those of vegetarians. 

It comprises over thirty recipes for soups, more than eighty for vegetables, and an 
musual number of entrées, salads, and fruit desserts, also valuable recipes for the toilet, 
sot to be found in any other book. 

It is an invaluable aid to those who are striving to break away from old traditions, 
but who are not emancipated from the fear that life and strength cannot be sustained 
without a flesh diet. 

It is the most comprehensive Vegetarian Cook-book yet published. 


» 


There are five good reasons for adopting a vegetarian diet—three practical and two 
ethical. 

first, it is a scientific fact, demonstrated by chemistry and physiology, that all 
nutrient material is formed in the vegetable kingdom in the growing process; therefore, 
he that subsists upon meat takes his nourishment second-hand, plus the effects of the 
mental and physical condition of the animal when killed. Sudden and often fatal 
illnesses in human beings have been traced directly to the frenzy of the animal used for 
food when the death-blow was given. Many diseases, notably consumption and cancer, 
have been known to afflict animals when the effects were perceivable only in certain 
organs; yet the flesh has been sold to the unsuspecting public after the diseased parts 
had been discarded. The numerous recent instances of ptomaine-poisoning from flesh- 
eating, quoted by medical authorities, are filling many minds with alarm at the danger 
that threatens those who live on meat. Second, drunkenness among vegetarians is 
unknown. Several institutions for the cure of dipsomania have been established in 
England on vegetarian principles; and here the disease is successfully treated through 
diet without the aid of drugs. Third, its economy; twenty-two acres of land are 
necessary to sustain one man on fresh meat, while under the cultivation of potatoes, corn, 
or rice the same area will feed one hundred and seventy-six. Hence, natural food products 
ar more wholesome, more nutritious, and more economical. 
*. The ethical reasons are, first, that in living on a meat diet we condemn a large 
number of our fellow-men to a degraded and brutalizing occupation, in order that we may 
indulge our appetites: and second, that we needlessly destroy the existence of sentient 
beings that, like ourselves, are capable of love and hate, joy and sorrow, devotion and 
gratitude. 

“Is it not well to have cleaner materials in our bodies, not only that we may have 
a better instrument for our minds and souls to work with, but that we may be better 
channels of Divine love to the world on every side?” 
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